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This Week 
in Steel 


S GOES March so goes the remainder of 
the year, business executives increasingly 
are saying. Producers of steel believe 
that if they can continue the January and 

February improvement in the markets into this 
month they can count on ascending activity un- 
til midsummer. Automobile executives at De- 
troit, having stocked dealers’ showrooms out 
of January and February production, look to 
March to disclose whether the country is in a 
buying mood. If building develops a tendency 
to go forward this month it seems probable 
that many who are now on the fence with their 
building projects will be encouraged. A _ sub- 
stantial gain in car loadings may _ release 
some railroad equipment orders. 

Business has not been in the March test tube 
sufficiently long to develop a reaction, but for 
steel it opens auspiciously. True, sentiment is 
slightly diluted this week, largely because the 
stock market has failed to hold its recent highs, 
but the more trustworthy indicators of produc- 
tion and demand are favorable. Steelworks 
operations have climbed to 55 per cent this 
week (Page 85), with Chicago and Cleveland 
rates up six points. February’s increase of 19.5 
per cent in the daily rate of pig iron produc- 
tion (Page 27) and the net gain of seven in 
active blast furnace stacks are heartening. The 
likelihood of a general steel price advance 
(Page 81), even though it only firms present 
levels, is an omen. Certainly the first week of 


March augurs well. 


Congress Dies—Also 16,000 Bills 


Sixteen thousand lives were lost at Wash- 
ington Wednesday noon, with few mourners 
and no one accounting it a major catastrophe. 
They were the lives, of course, of bills and res- 
olutions which were snuffed out automatically 
when the short session of congress adjourned 
sine die and sine regret. Save for the minis- 
trations of the tariff and trade commissions, 
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business is not likely to encounter serious gov- 
ernmental obstruction until next December. 
Among the measures which perished were the 
various proposals (Page 26) to embargo Rus- 
sian imports. The tariff commission may 
take the spotlight shortly with a report (Page 
28) of its findings on pig iron, with an increase 
in the duty of $1.12% per ton possible. 


Ford and Chevrolet Fender to Fender 


After taking Chevrolet’s dust for several 
months, Henry Ford is passing his chief rival 
in production this week (Page 33), the count 
being 18,000 units to 15,000. As if to widen 
the gap, some types of Ford bodies will shortly 
be several inches wider and longer. Increased 
Ford activity, it is believed at Detroit, fore- 





World Photo 


Wide 


Corner windows in skyscrapers have been made 

possible by a centilever construction just devised. 

This building on West street, New York, is an ex- 
ample of this type, which gives a wider view 











generally-quickened automobile 
market. Only Ford could be constructive 
in a destructive manner. To Feb. 23 he had 
junked 49,089 derelicts at Fordson (Page 117), 
netting his open-hearth steel furnaces 21,500 
tons of scrap, among other things. 


lron Ore Market of 1931 Is Opened 


Not only is Ford first in building and in 
scrapping automobiles, but he also is first as 
usual in the iron ore market. For his two 
blast furnaces Ford is inquiring (Page 96) for 
290,000 tons of Lake Superior ore, 40,000 tons 
less than a year ago due chiefly to the increased 
output of his own mines. Chances are last 
year’s ore prices will be continued. ... Am- 
munition for those who believe iron ore will 
eventually be practically supplanted by scrap 
is provided by the government census report 
showing (Page 23) that in 1929 the consump- 
tion of scrap was 50,000,000 gross tons while 
that of pig iron—into whose manufacture some 
scrap went—was only 41,000,000 tons. ... It 
is the iron ore resources of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube which form one of its attractions for 
Bethlehem Steel. The hearing of the appeal in 
their merger action is now set (Page 25) for 
March 19. 


Over Third of Structurals to New York 


Even in building Ford is first, an analysis of 
structural steel awards in the last half of 1930 
disclosing (Page 44) that his new branch 
plants constituted the major industrial con- 
struction activity of that period. New York 
again led in point of tonnage, consuming 38.5 
per cent of all structural steel placed. 
Building, it will be recalled, took first place in 
1930 in the consumption of steel, perhaps be- 
cause structural material was_ reasonably 
priced. Charting typical steel and iron prices 
with principal items in the cost of living re- 
veals (Page 25) that it is relatively lower than 
rent and food. Of seven ‘‘keys’’ to success 
(Page 24) the first is to wrest a profit from 
every undertaking, and the fourth is to adver- 
tise. . . . Wages based upon market prices are 
beginning to feel competitive levels, union sheet 
and tin mill workers taking a cut (Page 24) of 
3 per cent for March and April. 


shadows a 


Versatility vs. Specialization 


In the machine tool world, versatility is 
challenging the long reign of specialization. 
With sweeping changes in design occurring fre- 
quently in metal products manufactured on a 
production basis, the economic value of costly, 
inflexible machines is moot. Hence, manu- 
facturers of standard machine tools are ‘‘build- 
ing versatility’’ into their product, markedly 
reducing (Page 68) the hazard of equipment 
investment. This adaptability is one by- 
product of research, which an electrical manu- 


facturer told Pittsburgh engineers recently 
(Page 28) should be pursued by every indus. 
try. ... Such research also has facilitate 
the testing of pipe line wells. A combination 
of magnetic testing and X-ray examination has 
been found (Page 39) to indicate the character 
of the weld examined and to disclose any 
voids, gas pockets, blow holes, burnt metal or 
weak structures. 


Now Scrap Has 5-Year Program 


Next week’s convention of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. at Cleveland will] 
emphasize that the scrap industry has grown 
to major proportions, that the scrap dealer of 
today is not to be confused with the “junkie,” 
For one thing, the convention will outline 
(Page 23) a 5-year stabilization program, de- 
signed primarily to broaden the utilization of 
scrap iron and steel and conserve the nation’s 
resources of iron ore. Even foreign chan- 
cellories are attentive when scrap is mentioned, 
for its possession is substantially as great a 
national resource as deposits of iron ore. Proud, 
militant Italy is not above using her foreign 
office (Page 34) to insure supplies of scrap 
from other countries. The Argentine has gone 
so far as to prohibit the exportation of scrap. 
Steel has only begun its development, declared 
two structural steel authorities (Page 23) at 
Denver recently. Russia is seen (Page 23) 
as a buyer, not a seller of steel and iron. 


Graphite, Heat Make Gray lron «Grow” 


“Growth” of certain kinds of gray iron cast- 
ings under repeated heating and cooling, long 
a subject of research, is attributed to the pre- 
cipitation and oxidation of graphite and me- 
chanical swelling by a speaker (Page 63) at 
the meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers in New 
York—another score for research. At the 
Western Metal congress in San Francisco the 
other week it was claimed (Page 55) that de- 
oxidizing heats of steel with manganese-silicon 
alloy produces cleaner steel than other deoxi- 
dizing methods. At the same congress an 
authority contended (Page 59) that the vari- 
able moisture content of carburizing gas affects 
the carbon penetration. By drying gas and 
then dripping the required amount of mois- 
ture into it improved carburizing action is 
claimed. 


Consult Chart for Strip Steel Needs 


Definite information as to the physical char- 
acteristics of all tempers of cold-rolled strip 
steel frequently assists the purchaser in speci- 
fying the most suitable stock. A comparison 
of physical values as disclosed by various types 
of testing machines (Page 50) may serve as 
a guide. 
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ive- Year Stabilization Plan 


im of Scrap Industry 


FIVE year stabilization pro- 

gram for the steel and iron 

scrap industry will be pro- 

posed by Benjamin Schwartz, 
director general of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, at the third an- 
nual convention of the institute, at 
Cleveland, March 10-12. Wider uses of 
scrap, more efficient distribution and 
greater conservation of iron ore and 
other natural resources, resulting 
from the use of scrap, will be the ob- 
jective sought in the proposed pro- 
gram. 

The convention will be featured by 
12 speakers and authorities on vari- 
ous phases of the business. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Schwartz, tae sneakers 
will include Judge Carl D. Friebolin, 
court of common pleas, Cleveland, 
who will be toastmaster at the an- 
nual banquet; Rabbi Barnett Brick- 
ner, who will discuss “Can a Business 
Man Afford a Conscience?”’; H. S. 
Anderson, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co, “The Manufacture of Steel”; 
W. Worley Kerlin, the Gray Iron In- 
stitute, ‘‘Use for Scrap in the Gray 
Iron Foundry’’; H. A. Schwartz, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
“The Use for Scrap in the Malleable 
Foundry”; F. H. Figsby, New York, 
“Competition in the Reduction of 
Costs.”’ 


Subjects Cover Wide Range 


Lee J. Workum, Portsmouth, O., 
“The Cost of Handling and Prepar- 
ing Scrap’; Harry Cohn, Butler, Pa., 
“Latest Ideas in Organizing and 
Equipping a Modern Scrap Plant”; 
M. V. Bonomo, Jersey City, .N. J., 
“Increasing Volume and Reducing 
Costs in the Scrap Yard’; F. W. 
Thurnau, Inter-Ocean Syndicate, 
Chicago, ‘‘The Struggle for Suprem- 
acy’ and Murray N. Billings, Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago, ‘‘What is Happen- 
ing to the Scrap Rate Structure.” 

In addition, presidents of the 135 
chapters of the institute will submit 
brief reports on conditions in their 
respective markets. 

Five round table discussions on 
important aspects of the scrap iron 
industry have been scheduled. These 
include traffic, research, costs, scrap, 
and chapter welfare. The particular 
problems of the industry will be an- 
alyzed at each of these sessions, 
which will be led by qualified speak- 
ers. 

Eight committees will hold meet- 
ings in connection with the conven- 
tion. These include traffic, trade re- 
lations, railroad classifications, re- 
search, automobile scrapping, costs, 
arbitration and institute awards. The 
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last named committee will announce 
the first award at the convention, to 
the individual who has done the most 
constructive work for the scrap iron 
industry. 


Say Russia Not Competitor 
for Steel, Iron Business 


Russia’s increased output of steel 
and iron under the 5-year plan will 
not be exported in competition with 
other producing nations; in fact, she 
will still be importing steel and iron, 
two score executives of the steel, iron 
and metalworking industries of Cleve- 
land were informed Feb. 28 at a din- 
ner and round table discussion given 
by Samson D. Wright, vice president, 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Peter A. Bogdanov, chairman, Am- 
torg Trading Corp., New York, was 


the principal speaker. Other speak- 
ers, in addition to Mr. Wright, who 
was chairman of the meeting, in- 
cluded H. J. Freyn, president, Freyn 
Engineering Co., Chicago; R. C. Allen, 
vice president, Oglebay, Norton & Co.; 
W. A. Havens, vice president, Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., and Maurice Mendel- 
son, director of information, Amtorg 
Trading Corp. 


Say Steel Is on Eve of 
Its Greatest Development 


Charles F. Abbott, executive direc- 
tor, and Lee H. Miller, chief engineer, 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, were guests at a lunch- 
eon by steel construction engineers in 
Denver, Feb. 25. They stated that 
business generally is improving and 
as for steel, the age of steel is still in 
the future and the steel industry is 
on the eve of its greatest develop- 
ment: 

“Solid steel dams which will out- 
live concrete; steel residences, that 
is, structures in which steel plays the 
biggest part, are some of the things 
steel engineers are ready to construct 
right now, and each day paves the 
way for more inroads for steel.” 


50,000,000 Tons of Scrap Consumed 
in 1929, Census Figures Show 


ONSUMPTION of steel and iron 
scrap in industries of the United 
States in 1929, according to the 
census of manufacturers taken in 1930, 
covering operations of 1929, was 50,- 
035,799 gross tons. This is the first 
compilation of figures on consump- 
tion of steel and iron scrap ever pre- 
sented with government authority and 


the total is far larger than former 
estimates. 

The total tonnage is composed of 
36,263,501 tons presented in the ac- 
companying table, where it is broken 
down into the industrial divisions 
from which figures were gathered, and 
13,772,298 tons produced and _  *re- 
worked in steel plants, which were 








Figures Show Scrap and Pig Iron Consumption 


SCRAP IRON 


PIG IRON AND STEEL 


Industry Establishments Gross tons Cost Gross tons Cost 
Agricultural implements  ..........-ccccccsccccerssssseee 94 211,875 $ 4,403,171 92,660 $ 1,308,405 
INIT. PUNE. ani adihicoedeisianepaabieiaascnnauianianions 82 aan pee 5,673,176 32,744,377 
Cars, electric, steam railroad..................08 15 48,014 1,051,280 265,829 3,665,132 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings................cccccscssee 74 1,424,837 23,714,570 217,262 3,033,925 
Engines, turbines, tractors, ete... 58 291,751 6,204,655 179,538 2,733,989 
Foundries, not elsewhere classified............2,284 3,465,824 68,974,773 2,834,505 40,240,358 
RIE | <..55 cscs ncosnoucshiahs héasiisaeacka Caceusevauasbose doen 10 21,351 418,539 6,025 95,318 
Machine tools ............ shai ehameakcadindacs cits sanbesiaes 39 65,093 1,351,646 40,512 654,263 
Plumbers’ porcelain enameled ware........... 37 235,711 4,445,167 36,260 513,516 
Pumps and pumping equipment............ 53 64,606 1,318,915 29,270 464,975 
SORTAPETUMAREMRMUIE ccc ciacacathectecsusucotcnsynevanshiccetenassasepansons 20 5,429 118,658 1,568 19,405 
SOI he a cuaca nuabneeniih 80 536,397 10,542,338 280,617 4,225,370 
Steelworks and rolling mills............cc.c00 372 34,364,835 541,558,979 26,498,275 404,059,876 
UE I aia vornisss csv ceMckuustsistatinsendinaes 199 344,296 6,630,339 87,265 1,223,655 
Textile WACHIMETY, PATCH... ccc ccessccsreceercssesscoee 30 66,532 1,437,631 20,739 290,202 
TUUMAL  «dsontacssdaccpnecsanhinonuacetnermenisucsicdaseetesossapenteedensaphes 3,447 41,146,551 $672,170,661 36,263,501 $495,275,766 

















not included.in the tabulation made 
by the government. 

The value of the scrap included in 
the table, 36,263,501 tons, was $495,- 
275,766. Steel works and rolling mills 
consumed 26,498,275 tons, costing 
$404,059,876. 

The industries included in this tabu- 
lation account for all but a small por- 
tion of the total scrap consumed. 
Data for establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the production of steel cast- 
ings for sale as such are included in 
figures for steelworks and_ rolling 
mills, but data for establishments pro- 
ducing steel castings for their own 
use in the manufacture of machinery 
are placed under the heading of found- 
ries, this classification also including 
production of gray and malleable cast- 
ings for sale or for own use. 

The column giving the number of 
establishments included covers only 
those in each group reporting the con- 
sumption of scrap and pig iron and 
not the total number producing the 
articles indicated. The item covering 
steel plants and rolling mills includes 
an important automobile manufactur- 
er’s steel plant. 

An effort was made unsuccessfully 
to collect data from manufacturers of 
automobiles but none was made to col- 
lect from railroad repair shops. 

Figures on consumption of pig iron 
were gathered and tabulated on the 
same plan as applied to scrap steel and 
iron. 


Employment Schedules 
Begin To Increase 


Chicago — Rock Island railroad’s 
shop at Silvis, Ill., reopened March 1 
on a four-day weekly schedule for 
an indefinite period. The railroad’s 
other shons reopened on the same 
day on a five-day schedule for at least 
two weeks. This will give employ- 
mént to 2500 to 3000 men. 

Dayton, O.—National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. here increased its operating 
schedules from three days to four 
days a week, effective March 1. 

Cleveland—A gain of 33% per 
cent in employment in February over 
January is reported by the public 
employment bureau here. This in- 
cludes all occupations for which the 
bureau supplies labor. 





Sheet and Tin Plate 
Mill Wages Reduced 


~ Wages in sheet and tin plate mills 
having contracts with the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers will be lower in March 
and April than in January and Feb- 
ruary. Average sales price of Nos. 26, 
27 and 28 gage black sheets in the 
first two months of 1931 was 2.60¢c. 
Hence wages will be down 3 per cent 
to 13% per cent above base. Follow- 








Turn Over These Seven New Leaves 
and Business Will Be on Better Basis 


NDER the title “New Leaves To Turn Over,” Ingot Iron Shop News, pub- 
U lished by the Armco Distributors Association of America, Middletown, O., 
prints the following advice to assure better business: 


1 I will make sure of a fair and reasonable profit from every job I undertake. 


2. I will not cut prices, either by substituting inferior materials for good or 
by paring my prices beyond the line of a fair profit. 

3 I will devote a part of my time to the study of cost accounting, knowing 
that if I apply the principles I learn to my own business, they will return 


to me manifold increases in profit and peace of mind. 

4. I will advertise consistently to the people I serve or hope to serve, recog- 
nizing that no business can thrive in the dark. I will realize that adver- 
tising, intelligently used, shows the way to my shop and enables my pros- 
pects and customers to see my services and qualifications in a favorable 


light. 


ol 


I will attune my promotional efforts to those of reputabie manufacturers and 
distributors, and take advantage of the assistance and suggestions they offer 


to me. This, because I know that even the wisest and most experienced 
captain of business cannot navigate his ship alone. 


6. JI will instruct and encourage and inspire the journeymen and apprentices 
who work with me to the best of my ability. My working span is limited; 
but this great chain of industry of which I am now a link must never be 


brokea. 
7. Finally—and I know this to be 


vital—I will open my mind to improved 


business practices, better materials, new trends and developments in sheet 
metal equipment, construction and products, and methods that will promote 
economy and efficiency for those whom I serve, and hope to serve. 








ing is a comparison of price aver- 
ages and wage changes: 


Jan.-Feb., 1931 .... 2.60c —3 percent 
Nov.-Dec. —1.5 per cent 
Sept.-Oct. . unchanged 
July-Aug. —4.5 per cent 
May-June unchanged 
March-April 4.5 per cent 





Jan.-Feb., 1930 .... 3.05¢ unchanged 
Nov.-Dec. .............. 8.05C unchanged 
POI HUB s USacsveseccacs 3.05¢ unchanged 
July-Aug. ............. 3.05¢ unchanged 
May-June . 3.65¢ +1.5 per cent 
March-April 3.00¢ unchanged 
Jan.-Feb., 1929 .... 3.00c unchanged 


General Electric Reduces 


Public Relief Burden 


Every employe of the General Elee- 
tric Co. in Schenectady, N. Y., who 
has been out of work this winter, or 
even on part-time employment, has 
been cared for financially by the com- 
pany’s unemployment plan, thus ma- 
terially lessening the burden of com- 
munity relief work, it has been an- 
nounced by Carl W. Snyder, chairman 
of the mayor’s committee on unem- 
ployment in Schenectady. 

“The mayor’s committee now is car- 
ing for 900 families at an expense of 
$7000 per week, but it would have its 
relief work more than trebled if it 
were not for the splendid help from 
General Electric in caring for about 
2200 of its employes,” Mr. Snyder said. 


Tarentum Steel Reviving 
Plans for Plant 


Plane have been revived for financ- 
ing construction of a $1,500,000 
plant for the tarentum Steel Co., 
Tarentum, Pa., formed more than a 
year ago. The company was capital- 
ized at $5,000,000 with issue of $3,- 
000,000 in stock authorized. It is 
planned to build a mill on the site of 
the former No. 2 works of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. for the pro- 
duction of flat rolled steel products. 

A. W: Barrett, vice president and 
works manager, Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., Pittsburgh, is president. 
William Cole, formerly with West 
Penn Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
and Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, 
is vice president. 


Aims To Obtain List 
of Bethlehem Stockholders 


A petition has been filed in the 
New York supreme court for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. to reveal to Samuel D. 
Hopkins the names of the stockholders 
in the corporation. Mr. Hopkins is a 
member of the Midvale committee of 
Bethlehem stockholders. 

The petition states that between 
1917 and 1928 inclusive bonuses to 
Bethlehem officers amounted to $31, 
000,000, while dividends to common 
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stockholders totaled about $40,000,000. 
The committee wants the names so 
that it may circularize the stockhold- 
ers on the bonus issue. A suit is now 
pending in chancery court at Newark, 
N. J. Hearing on the petition was 
set for March 9. 


Merger Hearing March 19 


Youngstown, O.—Thursday, March 
19 has been set as the date for the 
hearing of the appeal from the de- 
cision by Judge David G. Jenkins 
enjoining the merger of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. The case will be 


Ohio Foundrymen Discuss 


Practice, Safety, Business 


EGIONAL meetings, introduced 
last year by the Ohio Found- 
ries Association Inc. were con- 
tinued this year with the first 
meeting Feb. 27 at the Toledo Yacht 
club, Toledo, O., attended by about 
70 members from various points in 
the northwestern section of the state. 


manitarian motives. If foundrymen 
could be convinced of this he felt the 
growth of the safety first movement 
would be accelerated to a remark- 
able degree. Conditions vary to a 
considerable extent in many found- 
ries and no standardized program can 
be laid down. Desire for safer econdi- 


ard by the district court of appeals 3 z : 
eal rstown appes A. proposal to adopt a monthly meet- tions is the most important factor 
in Bs ; ing night after the manner of many and this desire must be unanimous 
other foundrymen’s associations was and enthusiastic from the general 


Delay Hearing on Pens 


Washington—Hearing in connec- 
tion with the tariff commission’s in- 
vestigation of rates on pens, not spe- 
cially provided for, made of plain or 
earbon steel, and made wholly or in 


discussed and referred to a commit- 
tee of three, with Charles Carson, 
National Supply Co., as chairman, to 
arrange details. April 15 was set as 
a tentative date for the first of these 
meetings. 

Addresses were presented by H. M. 


manager to the apprentice boys. 

Pat Dwyer directed attention to 
the fact that business peaks and de- 
pressions have manifested themselves 
many times in the experience of prac- 
tically every person. Eventually, per- 
haps they may be abolished, but in 


part of other metal, has been post- Lane, H, M. Lane Co., Detroit, on the meantime they are as inevitable 
poned to April 1. ‘Some Features of Present Day as the ocean tides. The business 
: Foundry Practice”; by A. D. Lynch, mariner must learn to accommodate 

director of personnel, Ohio Brass Co., himself to their rise and fall. The 


Asks Bethlehem to Canada 


Mansfield, O., on ‘‘Safety Organiza- 


foundry business is not dead. It is not 


tion and Safety Program’; and by dying. The parent tree and most of the 
Duke-Price Power Co., Quebec, Que., Pat Dwyer, engineering editor The branches are flourishing as bravely 


is reported trying to negotiate with 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., for the establishment of a 
plant in the Lake St. John district 
where the power company has devel- 
oped a power project. 


Foundry, Cleveland, on ‘Meeting Pres- 
ent Day Competion.” 

Adoption and enforcement of a 
safety program in any plant, accord- 
ing to A. D. Lynch, is based perhaps 
as fully on economic as it is on hu- 


as ever. The first law of economics 
is that to realize a profit and remain 
in business the income must exceed 
the outgo and only foundries observ- 
ing this law can meet modern com- 
petition. 





Steel and Iron Deflation Greater Than Other Commodities 
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That steel and pig iron have been deflated to a greater extent than food, clothing, rent, fuel, light and house furnishing 

goods is indicated in the above graph. On a chart presented by the New York Times, covering the latter six items, 

STEEL has superimposed lines representing steel bars at Pittsburgh and No. 2 foundry pig iron at Chicago. The base is 

the price at the beginning of 1913, which is taken as 100 per cent. The chart indicates that pig iron now is lower than at 
the beginning of 1913 and steel bars are 14 per cent above the 1913 price 
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Business News of Week in Washington; 
Anti-Russian Bills Held in Committee 


ARIOUS bills imposing embar- 
A come on all products manufac- 
tured wholly or partially by forced, 
indentured or convict labor, and de- 
signed to check trade between Russia 
and the United States, lay dormant 
in the senate finance committee when 
that body concluded its work for this 
session. 
Oe ae 
Industrial activity in January was 
subnormal for the month even in the 
face of a seasonal improvement in 
the steel industry, according to the 
Federal Reserve board. 
- es ES 
Forty-five states will spend more 
than one billion dollars on road work 
this year, states the President’s 
emergency employment committee. 
cs <a ee 
Number of days of work lost by 
workmen in the United States be- 
cause of industrial disputes last year 
decreased approximately 360 _ per 
cent, according to the bureau of 
labor statistics, department of labor. 
Ll 2s oe 
The house commerce committee 
approved the Houston bill authoriz- 
ing the Delaware and New Jersey 
Bridge Corp. to construct a vehicular 
toll tunnel under the Delaware river 
between New Castle, Del., and Salem 
county, N. J. Plans must be approved 
by the war department before con- 
struction can begin. 


3st LS 

William Green, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, states re- 
ports from trade unions show the 
rapid increase of unemployment was 
apparently checked in February but 
that wage cuts in January were near- 
ly three time as numerous and affect- 
ed nearly twice as many employes as 


8 42) ee " sis 2h tit stem ae 
20 rr fmm aman y Oe ae 
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a a wh id adystle 


in any month since the depression 
began. 
4 a 

In a general discussion of railroad 
consolidations, Senator Couzens, of 
Michigan, asked delay in approval of 
consolidations ‘‘until some definite 
evidence is presented to congress 
which will justify the placing of 


transportation facilities of the 
country in the hands of a few.”’ 
eS ee | 


A joint resolution passed by the 
house would enable the house ways 
and means committee to make an 
economic investigation into the man- 
ganese industry. The’ resolution 
went to the senate March 3 with 
a fair chance of passage before ad- 
journment at noon Marci 4. 


Steel Treaters Announce 
New Publication Plans 


The American Society for Steel 
Treating has announced that begin- 
ning with November its Transactions 
will be issued monthly and will be dis- 
tributed to members without cost. 
Monthly publication of Transactions 
had been discontinued with the initia- 
tion of Metal Progress, the Trans- 
actions becoming an annual volume 
and obtainable only upon payment of 
$2.50. The new Transactions will con- 
tain only the complete papers pre- 
sented at annual meetings and will 
not affect the status of Metal Progress. 

Officers of the society were particu- 
larly gratified with the second Western 
Metal congress and Metal and Machin- 
ery exposition held in San Francisco, 
Feb. 16-20. Technical sessions were 
well attended and more than 50,000 
people visited the show during the five 


— 


WINDOWLESS PLANT PLANNED FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 
Progress is shown in construction of the welded windowless plant of the Simonds 
Steel Industries at Fitchburg, Mass., being erected by the Austin Co., Cleveland. 
Controlled conditions, ventilation and illumination, with straight-line production 

layouts, are expected to increase efficiency 33 per cent 


days. Depressed business conditions 
affected the venture less than had been 
anticipated. The West Coast feels a 
need for greater technical development 
to keep pace with the rapid industria] 
growth. Plans already are under way 
for a third congress and exposition to 
be held in Los Angeles in 1933. 





Financial News of 
Steel Industry 


ROPOSED plan for refinancing 
P inion Iron Works, St. Louis, has 
been ratified by a majority of stock- 
holders, though it has not been de- 
termined how many stockholders will 
exercise their rights to subscribe to 
the proposed issue of $300,000 of 
first mortgage 5-year bonds. 

ie “ha “i 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., has declared regular quarterly 
preferred of $1.75 a share, payable 
April 1 to record March 18. 

a ta: 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, re- 
ports for 1930 net earnings of $1.44 
a common share, after deductions for 
taxes, depreciation and preferred di- 
vidends. 


a hee & 


Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, 
O., reports current assets of cash, ac- 
counts receivable and governmént 
securities of $594,417, an approxi- 
mate $145,000 increase over Dec. 31, 
1929. Liabilities of $88,856 as of 
Dec. 31, 1930, compare with $253,- 
921 at the close of 1929. 

eke t ae & 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, re- 
ports net profit for the six months 
ended Jan. 31 of $2,866,621, equal to 
$5.64 a share on the common stock. 
Earnings compare with $2,674,811, or 
$5.25 a share in the first six months 
of the previous fiscal year. 

a ed a 

United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, reports net of $2,114,359 
in 1930, equal after preferred charges 
to $4.86 a common share. Net for 
1929 was $1,671,887, equal to $3.75 a 
common share. There was a $786,584 
increase in company surplus as of 
Dec. 31, 1930, to $4,083,449. 

em 

Empire Steel Corp., Mansfield, O., 
stockholders authorized March 3 is- 
suance of $7,000,000 in first A re- 
funding mortgage bonds. Vote per- 
mitted the company to offer for 
prompt subscription a series of A 
first and refunding mortgage bonds 
not to exceed $1,780,000 from the 
stockholders. Depending upon sale 
among shareholders is the conver- 
sion of 550,000 common and 150,000 
preferred shares into a total 175,- 
000 shares, of which 75,000 will be 
class A shares and 100,000 class B 
shares, 
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Pig Iron Rate Up 19.5 Per 
Cent; 7 More Stacks Active 


IG IRON production staged a 

sharp recovery in February 

when the daily rate increased 

19.5 per cent to 61,112 gross 
tons. This was the second improve- 
ment since pig iron production last 
May began the slide which was not 
stopped until January. 

Insuring that the steel ingot report 
for February will also disclose im- 
provement, there was a net gain of 
seven active blast furnaces, all of 
the steelworks variety, as of Feb. 28. 
On that day 109 of the 307 poten- 
tial blast furnace stacks in the 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1931 1930 1929 1928 


Jan, 55,337 91,573 110,742 92,113 
Feb. 61,112 101,640 114,942 99,954 
MAP. — oveeesseseee 104,930 119,662 103,199 
Dre 106,371 122,106 106,066 
FRG sascvccceese 104,564 125,753 106,219 
June9......... = 97,817 123,887 102,745 
A nvsconseonee 85,110 122,016 99,120 
BU. — sessesvcvese 81,455 120,845 101,193 
Sept. — eressccceeee 75,893 116,548 102,120 
“Aer 69,851 115,747 108,824 
NOV. —cvovsseeeee 62,182 106,081 110,155 
Dec. sssscceree «508,082 91,5138 108,702 
Ave. 58,078 86,141 115,808 103,365 





country were active. No merchant 
stacks were blown in or out in Feb- 


ruary. 
February’s daily rate of 61,112 
gross tons compares with 55,337 


tons in January and 101,640 tons in 
February, 1930. Despite the shorter 
month, the February total of 1,711,- 
137 gross tons of pig iron produced 
was almost equal to the 1,715,443 
tons made in January. 

Relating production to capacity, 
February was a 43.3 per cent month, 


FEBRUARY PIG IRON OUTPUT 


Total 
No. in blast tonnage made 
last day of month Nonmer- 


Feb. Jan. Merchant chant 


RD es i ndskesesen are 21 66,551 289,507 
Pennsylvania 35 32 39,799 458,221 
Alabama ..... Pee i | 10 83,478 63,765 
UHCI .......... 12 12 83,416 134,407 
New York .... 5 5 20,734 59,103 
Colorado ....... 2 2) 
Indiana 8 7 | 
Maryland 3 3t 6,609 242,875 
Virginia 1 1 | 
Wisconsin .... 0 0) 
Kentucky .... 1 1 | 
Massachusetts 1 1 | 
Tennessee .... 1 1} 11,379 73,683 
| Se 1 1 | 
West Virginia 2 2) 
Michigan ..... 3 3} 
Minnesota .... 0 0} 15,512 30,279 
Missouri ...... 0 0 | 
New Jersey .. 0 0!) 
Spiegel and ferro— 

all states 8,607 23,212 
Total ..............109 102 336,085 1,375,052 
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contrasted with 39.2 per cent for 

January and 72.1 per cent for last 

February. 
February 


production is divided 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 





1931 1930 1929 
rh; a 1,715,443 2,838,751 3,433,028 
ER adsense 1,711,137 2,845,937 3,218,376 
Mar 3,252,822 3,709,518 
Apri 3,191,119 3,663,167 
May 3,241,477 3,898,344 
June 2,934,508 3,715,104 
July 2,638,441 3,782,511 
Aug. 2,525,105 3,746,198 
Sept 2,276,781 3,496,454 
Oct. 2,165,374 3,588,146 
Nov 1,865,458 3,182,420 
BOE aos ccstecs Cacetipicies 1,665,715 2,836,917 
Total ........ 3,426,580 31,441,488 42,270,183 





into 336,085 tons of merchant and 
1,375,052 tons of nonmerchant iron. 

In February the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. lighted three stacks and 
blew out one. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. lighted one stack and blew out 
one. The Wheeling Steel Corp. blew 
out one stack. One stack each was 
lighted by the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Republic 
Steel Corp., Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Hamilton Coke & Iron 
Co. and Inland Steel Co. 

Two stacks were dismantled in 
February, bringing the potential 
number down to 307. These stacks 





RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


19317 19307 1929*% 1928f 
January 39.2 65.0 79.0 66.8 
February 43.3 72.1 82.2 72.5 
jl re 74.5 85.5 74.8 
ere 75.4 87.4 76.8 
May. aeces 74.2 89.8 17.0 
2 tti«C we 69.3 88.5 74.4 
A: ee 60.3 87.2 71.8 
AUSUBt sucess 57.8 86.4 73.3 
September ....... 53.8 83.3 74.1 
October __—’..... 49.6 82.6 78.9 
November _....... 44.1 75.8 79.8 
December _........ 38.1 65.5 78.8 


+Based on capacity of 51,490,790 ton 
Dec. 31, 1929; *on capacity of 51,069,- 
895 tons; ton capacity of 50,329,750 tons. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 





were the No. 1 Farrell of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. at Farrell, Pa., and 
the Crane of the Warren Foundry 
& Pipe Corp. at Catasauqua, Pa. 


Canadian Stee] Output Up 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of steel 
ingots and castings in Canada in Jan- 
uary, 57,598 long tons, was 3 per 
cent over December, but 50 per cent 
under January, 1930. January pig 


iron output, 35,592 tons, was down 
7 per cent from December, and less 
than half the month’s output last 
year. January ferroalloys’ totaled 
4467 tons, a gain of 27 per cent over 
December. 


Furnaces Try Silicon 
Spiegeleisen as Deoxidizer 


New York—About 15 steel com- 
panies recently have investigated use 
of 4 per cent silicon spiegeleisen as a 
furnace deoxidizer. New Jersey Zinc 
Co. has supplied quite a large part of 
this speigeleisen. This alloy was made 
at the company’s blast furnace plant 
at Palmerton, Pa. 

The new deoxidizer is the outgrowth 
of recent investigations by Dr. C. H. 
Herty Jr., United States bureau of 
mines, Pittsburgh, which showed that 
a deoxidizer containing both silicon 
and manganese in about the ratio of 
one part of silicon to five parts of 
manganese facilitates the production 
of clean steel relatively free of re- 
fractory silicate inclusions. 

No consumers yet have used 4 per 
cent silicon spiegeleisen in straight 
steel production. So far the use of 
this material has been entirely along 
investigational lines. 


Steel Castings Value Was 
$196,000,000 in 1929 


One hundred and sixty-eight plants 
were engaged primarily in making 
steel castings in 1929, the manufac- 
tures census of 1930 revealed, and 
these produced 1,136,608 tons. In 
addition, 300,799 tons were made by 
castings departments, steelworks, 
iron foundries and machine shops. 

The total value of these 1,437,407 

tons of steel castings was $196,591,- 
693. Castings for sale and inter- 
plant transfer totaled 1,241,053 tons, 
and for further manufacture in the 
same works 196,354 tons. Census 
data on the strictly steel foundries 
follow: 
Number of establishments . 168 
Wage earners (average). ; 39,697 
WEE II aisoeszaasSUasennaterccesaid oases . $66,358,531 
Cost of Materials, fuel, and 

purchased electric current... $63,062,444 
PPFOGUCEE, TOUIL cicccascscdcccivnrines ...$ 205,436,134 








Steel castings .............ccccsse0+-5176,354,082 
Other products .................00. $29,082,052 
Value added by manufac- 


ture $142,373,690 


Cut Inventories Sharply 


Inventories of 644 corporations in 
27 different lines of industry and mis- 
cellaneous at the close of 1930 
amounted to $1,016,213,746 and 
were in the aggregate 17.64 per 
cent less in dollar value than at the 
close of 1929, and 5.65 per cent less 
after adjustment for estimated price 
recessions, according to a prelimin- 


ary survey made by Ernst & Ernst 


~ 











Steel Castings Drop Again 
After Brief Year-End Rise 


Bookings for steel castings at 
per cent of capacity in January drop- 
ped two points from December. Pro- 
duction also was down slightly, less 
than a point, at a total of 46,156 
tons for January, according to report 
of 132 establishments to the depart- 
ment of commerce in the following: 


29 
da 


Per Total Per 


Total cent pro- cent 

bookings of ca- duction of ca- 
1930 tons pacity tons pacity 
Jan. 101,500 70.3 109,009 75.5 
Feb. ; 114,419 79.2 107,628 74.6 
March 122,462 84.9 113,465 78.6 
April . 92,987 64.4 110,692 76.7 
May ‘ 91,077 63.1 104,984 72.8 
June 61,164 42.4 90,795 62.9 
July 57,850 40.1 78,977 54.7 
Aug. c 50,370 34.9 64,303 44.6 
Sept. 49,542 34.3 61,919 42.9 
[Cc . ° 15,552 31.6 59,522 41.2 
Nov. . €8323 33.3 $4,290 30.7 
Dec. 49,387 34.2 16,290 32.1 
(Year) 884,433 51.1 991,872 57.3 
1931 


Jan. ; 16,6381 32.0 16,156 31.7 


River Traffic at Pittsburgh 


Largest Since November 


River shipments of iron and steel 
products in the Pittsburgh district 
during January arose to a new high 
mark for that month. Movement over 
the three rivers was the largest since 
November. Shipments over the Monon- 
gahela river amounted to 90,405 tons, 
against 46,972 tons in December and 
58,784 tons a year ago. The Ohio river 
tonnage increased from 50,403 tons in 
December to 88,089 tons in January. 
This compares with 64,736 tons a year 
ago. Comparative monthly figures 
follow: 


1930 Allegheny Monongahela Ohio 
Jan. :,. : 100 58,784 64,736 
Feb. fom 210 80,327 74,385 
March ........ 100 111,702 109,911 
April eco |= 00 70,229 66,482 
May .. ¥- 117,942 128,502 
MUR os. cs5s. 700 137,603 144,099 
July . os” Myke 132,161 147,558 
August ..... 2,600 96,498 107,948 
Sept. seve’ ROO 106,079 109,129 
6c rrr Em 105,451 138,109 
INOV, cccscionss 19,000 75,202 95,644 
Dec. .......... 8,500 46,972 50,403 
(Year) . 44,075 1,133,950 1,236,906 
1931 

Jan. 50 90,405 88,089 


Gray lron Foundry Group 
Says Production Is Up 


Output of gray iron castings by 
members of’ the Gray Iron institute, 
Cleveland, showed improvement in 
January, and at 52.1 per cent of the 
average monthly output during the 
past three years was up four points 
from the 48.5 per cent of December. 

New business in January was up 
four points to 51.4 per cent; unfilled 


92 





January 


orders were down two points to 34 
per cent; material received rose 11 
points to 60.3; and material on hand 
gained 26 points to stand at 150.7 per 
cent. 

Foundries’ totaling 109 reported 
largely that business was poor, indi- 
cating a turn for the worse since the 
December report. One foundry said 
business was good, four said so in 
December; 43 believed the business 
outlook fair, against 53 in December; 
52 foundries found business poor in 
both months; 13 reported their out- 
look bad in January against 24 with 
the same view in December. 

Entire increase in production dur- 
ing the month occurred in foundries 
having 101 to 250 tons per month out- 
put. 


Electric Trucks Slump Badly 


January shipments of electrical 
trucks and tractors, as reported to 
the department of commerce by 10 
leading manufacturers, consisted of 
38 trucks and tractors. Comparisons 
follow: 


—Shipment— 
1930 Total Domestic Export 
JANUATY ............ 140 23 17 
repruary ...::. 213 106 7 
March sides. ow 109 14 
April .. eiicccsn. Le 101 5 
ee ree | 125 19 
RTE ee crear 95 63 32 
2 nine ice ~ aS 99 9 
August Been 92 81 11 
September = 81 75 6 
fC) 93 90 3 
November ..... ; 45 36 9 
December ........ 51 42 9 
(Year) . 25191 1,050 141 
1931 
EP 5 38 33 5 


Foundry Output Improves 


After setting a low for 1930 in 
November, production of castings by 
the 11 foundries comprising the 
Worcester, Mass., foundry council, 
has risen until January, 1931, out- 
put was 1,843,791 pounds. Monthly 
figures follow: 

In Pounds 


1930 

ORM ites Sab ceveeseesecseucasbinvenns 2,862,705 

PIE © csc. coy stessecmeaoensperrenoaes 2,786,850 
3,160,872 
3,337,292 
3,261,695 
2,675,042 
2,068,084 
1,879,655 

September soo ph 1,090 

Ee Ee Hacer emery 2,299,494 


1,738,667 
1,780,279 


November . 
December 


(Year) 29,966,225 
1931 
1,843,791 


Boiler Orders Depressed 


New orders for 598 steel boilers 
were placed in January, according to 


reports to the bureau of the cengyg 
by 74 manufacturers comprising mogt 
of the leading establishments of the 
industry. This compares with orders 
for 814 in December, which in itse} 
was an improvement from the low of 
1930 set in November. January’s op. 
ders aggregated 576,723 square feet 
against 587,053 in December. 


Orders for Electrical 
Goods Continue Downward 


New orders booked during the 
fourth quarter of 1930, as reported 
to the bureau of the census by 81 
manufacturers of electrical goods, 
were $195,546,657, compared with 
$217,818,078, for the third quarter 
of 1930. The following totals of 
bookings for each quarter include 
motors, storage batteries, domestic 


appliances, and industrial equip- 
ment: 

Quarters 1929 1930 
1st $322,424,619 $298,733,208 
2nd 340,863,112 276,732,039 
3rd 338,169,678 217,818,078 
4th 288,696,415 195,546,657 
Total $1,290,153,824 $988,829,982 


Swope Stresses Research 


Importance of research in future 
industrial activity was stressed by 
Gerard Swope, president General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in 
speaking at the annual banquet of 
the Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh Feb. 19. 
About 1000 attended. 

Mr. Swope cited strides made in 
recent years toward more efficient 
production of electric power and em- 
phasized the necessity of retaining a 
portion of each year’s profits for re- 
search and scientific developments. 

George G. Crawford, president, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, was toastmaster. 


Pig Iron Report Nears 


Washington—It is expected that 
within the next few days the tariff 
commission will send its pig iron re- 
port to the President. The investi- 
gation was made as a result of a 
senate resolution. The present duty 
on pig iron is $1.12% per ton, and 
at the hearing little opposition to an 
increase developed. 


New Class Rates Deferred 


Washington—The effective date of 
new class rates in official territory, 
under the decision of the interstate 
commerce commission in the eastern 
class rate investigation, has been fur- 
ther postponed until June 15. Tariffs 
will be issued 45 days in advance of 
their respective dates. 
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January Exports Off 9 Per 
Cent; Imports Are Steady 


ANUARY foreign trade was dis- 

appointing, imports gaining less 

than 1 per cent and exports de- 

clining for the fourth consecutive 
month and being 9 per cent under 
December, 1930. 

Imports increased 27 tons over De- 
cember to total 40,781 tons for Janu- 
ary. With one classification showing 
no exports, January returns disclose 
99 instances of reduced exports 
against 16 increases, according to the 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 


193 - —1930— 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Jan. 40,781 92,745 13,624 223,766 
Feb. ; peeeec eres 43,326 197,336 
March . ES bakes 56,618 238,33:% 
April. es 53,686 208,640 
May . ‘ P 54,315 196,120 
June se mae 48,955 159,392 
July 39,700 131,772 
Aug. 35,3887 151,235 
Sept. 40,285 131,211 
Oct. 38,344 131,850 
Nov. . Der ieee : 13,095 111,968 
Dec. ae ee emt ; 40,754 101,988 
Total : 538,089 1,983,611 


iron and steel division, bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce. 

The chief rise of the month in ex- 
ports was that in skelp, 4709 tons, 
while the trade in plain structural 


‘shapes rose 1819 tons and that in 


ORIGIN OF JANUARY IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Steel Cast 
ingots, Steel iron Steel 
blooms scrap pipe bars 

Austria aes ; 3 
Belgium. ..........1835 couae peinos 1504 
British 
West Indies ...... 125 
Canada : 2 1551 1 6 
Czechoslovakia . es 9 
Denmark 1 
France .... . 174 725 536 
Germany 162 j 1884 
INI cco gecasa" ausibe es seks ‘| 
Netherlands .... ...... er Sitote 11 
Norway ......... 5 ne sans 1 
Sweden “cues: MO iepite ctsied 255 
United King... 13 38 pee 71 
Total ............2053 1714 726 4287 


hoops and bands 1624 tons. The trade 
in black steel sheets, however, was less 
by 11,397 tons. Other reductions to 
exceed 1000 tons include the 2132-ton 
drop in tin plate, the 1674-ton reduc- 
tion in shipments of frames, sashes 
and sheet piling, and the 1586-ton de- 
cline in scrap exports. 

Despite the 1586-ton reduction just 
noted, scrap, with a total of 9394 tons, 
remained the chief commodity in 
point of tonnage in January export 
trade. Shipments to Canada, 6293 
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tons, and to Japan, 1927 tons, account- 
ed for the major proportion. Scrap 
topped the trade in plain structural 
shapes by only 60 tons and the 9394 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1931 1930 1930 
Pig iron 11,141 3,881 9,080 
Sponge iron Ges 101 Gescecassey”  ausuabeian 
Ferromanganese, 

spiegeleisen (1) 2,783 1,111 5,490 
Ferrochrome ..(2) 5 : ae 45 
Ferrosilicon (3).... 270 274 469 
Scrap cidtiucaascses’ 1,222 4,055 
Ingots, blooms, 

etc. ‘ . 22s 1,926 1,785 
Concrete bars .... 2,937 3,369 
Hollow bar, drill 

steel . = 78 18 2,299 
Merch. steel bars 4,287 3,813 oivins 
Iron bars .... e 109 203 soak 
Wire rods .. 584 684 944 
Boiler, other plate 56 * 657 
Sheets, skelp 1,167 2,082 2,056 
y > ae: ee 21 6 9 
Structural shapes 6,779 5,041 8,950 
Sheet piling ...... , ; ; = 
Rails, fastenings.. 299 198 599 
Cast pipe fit- 

Lo SRS SIN eee 726 1,889 952 
Welded pipe . ‘ 279 375 591 
Other pipe ... .. 1,584 1,502 2,673 
Barbed wire 629 S77 377 
found wire ........ 174 115 447 
Flat wire, strip.... 44 41 209 
Wire rope, strand 156 180 297 
Other wire .......... 60 35 55 
Hoops and bands 1,559 1,777 708 
Nails and tacks 584 479 595 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 141 37 26 
Castings, forgings 125 87 141 


Total beats 40,781 40,754 43,624 
(1) Manganese content. (2) Chrom- 
ium content (3) Silicon content. 


DESTINATION OF JANUARY TRON 
AND STEEL EXPORTS 

Gross Tons 

ralvanized Tin 

steel terne 

Sheets plate 


Black Steel 
sheets bars 


Argentina ...... 18 590 485 11 
Brazil 78 415 34 38 
Canada . 626 79 8680 2506 
Cen. America.. 174 ‘ 1 197 
Chile . 962 125 690 263 
China 184 797 12 100 
Columbia . 397 125 9 120 
CUBA. ...4. cole Se 14 1 20 
Dutch East 

Indies 174 181 
PUAN ....<c... 1F eekgat were oe 
SOS on siiiicerk. conees petaes TORO. | kesaes 
Greece ayers 99 rosie) wale 
Italy 11 404 sda 
Japan . 41 1008 253 3 
Javea. ccs, ee 181 1 wee 
Mexico 582 741 196 27 
Norway ae +f 
Panama 73 150 
Philippines .» SF 61 88 70 
Peru : ana 199 102 : 
Turkey ‘ 327 
United King. . 1 248 
UTuguay® ...... 56 578 16 
Venezuela . 57 7 1 

Total . 1036 6780 7691 3923 


tons of this last commodity exported 
went principally to Canada. Seamless 
and welded casing was steady at 4128 
tons for January. 


ORIGIN OF JANUARY IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man- Ferro- 


Iron Pig ga- man- 
Ore Iron nese ganese 
Australia ....... 5,507 . 
Brazil .... oer : 7,646 
British India. .. . 8,336 2,871 
Canada 776 
Chile 413,734 . 822 
France j ' 25 
Germany 25. 
Gold Coast ® es ; E 2,801 
Java . ee : : 280 
Kwantung ... ‘ 118 
Netherlands ; 685 
Norway F 51 890 
Russia 20,713 scosts meeu 
Spain csan, RE 
Sweden ; 1,876 
United King.. . : 50 1,927 
Total . 149,686 11,141 17,27 2,783 


EXPORTS OF TRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES 
Gross Tons 

Jan., Dec., Jan., 


1931 1930 1930 

Pig iron . : 119 474 2,133 
Ferromanganese, 

spiegeleisen : ; : 126 


Scrap (including 
tin plate scrap) 9,394 10,980 62,4338 


Ingot, blooms .. 600 319 3,329 
Bars, iron 14 128 231 
Bars, steel ... . &923 2,932 11,857 
Bars, alloy steel... 133 435 1,041 
Wire rods . ey 3,013 3,481 
SOMMERS secsccristcismiscevere. QO 3,248 4,754 
Iron sheets, galv. 717 234 705 
Sheets, galv. .. 4.026 4,799 10,449 
Steel sheets, black 7,691 19,088 12,959 
Iron sheets, black 713 714 1,217 
Hoops, bands, strip 3,448 1,824 3,327 
Tin, -terne plate.... 6,780 8,912 23,822 
Shapes, not fabr... 9,33 7,515 14,109 
Shapes, fabr. . 4,494 4.096 5,408 
Metal lath . ‘ 186 350 407 
Rails Pitecjeg:| Ge 2,546 5,667 
Rail fastenings .... 503 1,085 1,669 
Boiler tubes 769 765 1,478 


Casing and pipe, 
seamlessand 


welded , 4,128 4,160 7,762 
Malleable screwed 

pipe fittings .... 682 903 1,307 
Cast-iron screwed 

pipe fittings . 425 339 636 
Cast-iron pressure 

pipe, fittings .... 883 1,079 838 
Cast iron soil pipe 

and fittings ...... 1,210 640 1,318 
Welded _ black, 

galv. steel pipe.. 4,703 4,418 9,660 
Welded _ black, 

galv. wrought 

1) RP esata red 721 428 2,801 
Plain black or 

galv. wire es 1,689 2.886 
Barbed wire, 

woven - wire 

OUCURS cicsciccivesecs Ste 1,842 2,433 
Woven - wire 

sereen cloth 65 84 170 
Wire rope = 248 270 412 
Insulated wire and 

cable 65 74 44 
Other wire ; 395 162 893 
Wire nails 978 608 517 
Tacks ‘ ; 37 43 13 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 05 693 1,122 
Iron castings 397 589 664 
Steel castings 133 314 606 
Car wheels, axles 975 1,227 783 
Forgings ° 790 586 748 


92,745 101,988 223,766 


Total 





Industrial Men in the Day's News 


William B. Todd, General Manager of Sales, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


PERIOD of 30 years marks the scope 

of his industrial experience in the 
Pittsburgh and Beaver Valley districts of 
Pennsylvania. 


ITH Union Drawn Steel from 1901 
to 1918, he rose from a minor mill 
office position to be vice president. 


OINING the Jones & Laughlin cold- 

finished bar department in 19292, he 

now has jurisdiction over sales of all its 
products. 





cold-finished bar industry as well as in steel selling, his 
early connection being followed by promotions through 
various departments of the organization, culminating in 
1918 when he was made vice president. 

Four years later he left the Union Drawn company to 
join the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. as manager of 
sales of the cold-finished division. He held this posi- 
tion until 1930, when he was named assistant manager 

Mr. Todd has spent his entire life in the Pittsburgh of sales. In his present capacity he succeeds the late 

and Beaver Valley districts. He was born in Beaver Clinton S. Bradley. 
Falls, Pa., and attended the public schools of that city. Mr. Todd is a member of the American Iron and 
His first employment following his graduation from Steel institute and the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Geneva college, Beaver Falls, was in 1901 when he Club affiliations include the Duquesne, Longue Vue 
joined the mill office of the Union Drawn Steel Co., also Country and Beaver Valley Country clubs and the Pitts- 
located in his home city. The years of affiliation with burgh Athletie association. As these memberships indi- 
that company gave Mr. Todd a broad experience in the eate golf is one of his favorite recreations. 


HIRTY years of experience in the steel industry 

comprise the industrial background of William B. 

Todd who last week was appointed general manager 

of sales of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. This promotion follows a 9-year identification 
with the Jones & Laughlin interests, the past 12 months 
of which were served in the capacity of assistant man- 
ager of sales. 














urer, A. L. Gray; assistant treasurer, 
J. R. Fagan; and assistant secretary, 
O. R. Moss. W. A. Barr and H. A. 
Bates were re-elected vice presidents. 


B. CALDWELL resigned E. E. Pfeffer. C. F. McBride has been 
as general superintendent made traffic manager in succession to 
of Sharon Steel Hoop E. R. Griffith. 





Co., Sharon, Pa., effective 
March 1. He became assistant to the 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions in 1919 and later was promoted 
to general superintendent. 

C. W. Pfeffer, superintendent of 
Sharon works, and E. R. Griffith, 
traffic manager, also resigned, hav- 
ing been with the company 11 and 
25 years, respectively. 

J. M. Hughes, formerly superin- 
tendent of Lowellville, O., plant, 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
all plants, to succeed W. B. Caldwell. 

Joseph Carter has been made 
Lowellville superintendent succeed- 
ing Mr. Hughes, and E. E. Reagle is 
superintendent at Sharon, to succeed 


30 


a 4 ae a 
John B. Partridge Jr. has become 
affiliated with the Charles Dreifus 
Co., Philadelphia, dealer in iron and 
steel scrap. 
cs a 
Miles C. Smith, for the past two 
years manager of sales promotion for 
the Stoody Co., Whittier, Calif., man- 
ufacturer of welding rods and welding 
equipment, has resigned. 


iia a 

J. F. Griswold has been elected 
president and board member of Foote 
Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, 
to succeed W. C. Davis, who resigned 
at the recent annual meeting. Other 
new officers are: Vice president, 
F. A. Emmons; secretary and treas- 


ia ta 
James W. Witmer, sales manager 
of J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., since 
1916, has been made assistant to C. R. 
Messinger, president of Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., South Bend, Ind. Ex- 
cept for a short period Mr. Witmer 
had been connected with the J. I. Case 
company since 1902. 
iam as | 
Fred L. Flanders, executive vice 
president of Houdaille-Hershey Corp., 
Detroit, has been elected president 
and board member of Jackson Motor 
Shaft Co., Jackson, Mich., succeed- 
ing Otto S. Schulz, resigned. Other 
officers elected are: T. M. Carpenter, 
vice president and general manager; 
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Melville C. Mason, secretary; M. D. 
Harrison, treasurer, and M. Rosen- 
perger, assistant treasurer. 

O O QO 

Herman R. Neff, of George S. Rider 
Co., Cleveland, was elected a director 
of the Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleve- 
land, at the recent annual meeting, to 
succeed H. L. McNichol. 

i a  & 

W. Kimball Leach, formerly gen- 
eral manager of General Alloys Co., 
Boston, has been elected first vice 
president. He has been with the 
company since January, 1923. 

ce -Gs Eo 

William MacFadden, formerly vice 
president of Chicago-Naugatuck Cru- 
sible Co., has become an executive in 
the Bartley Crucible & Refractories 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

O O 

Harry T. Silver, formerly vice 
president of Youngstown Boiler & 
Tank Co., Youngstown, O., became 
associated with Adamson Mfg. Co., 
East Palestine, O., steel tanks, etc., 
effective March 1. 

O O O 

D. C. Prince was on Feb. 12 ap- 
pointed engineer of the switch-gear 
department, General Electric Co., 
Philadelphia. The appointment in- 
cludes supervision of switchgear re- 
search activity at Schenectady, N. Y. 


oad | 
O. H. Sehriver, for ten years past 
general manager of Imperial 


Foundry Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Knoxville Foundry 
& Machine Co., Knoxville. 
oad 
J. P. Long, identified with the by- 
product sales division of Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, since 
the coke plant was built in 1917, has 
been appointed manager of that di- 
vision. 
Le 
George R. Sullivan has resigned 
as vice president of Rogers Brown & 
Crecker Bros. Ine., New York. For 
many years he was with Rogers, 
Brown & Co., and the succeeding 
company in Philadelphia. 
is ts G3 
Oscar E. Zenker, formerly vice 
president and production manager of 
Reliance Bronze & Steel Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been placed in 
charge of the New York office at 101 
Park avenue of the Metal Forming 
Corp., Elkhart, Ind. 


D. S. Oakley, who for 12 years 
past has been New York district sales 
manager for Yates-American Ma- 
chinery Co., Beloit, Wis., has been 
appointed Detroit district sales man- 
ager for J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Le a 

Cc. S. Bravin, who has been with 
the Electro Metallurgical Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Welland, Ont., for 20 
years, has been appointed sales man- 
ager in Canada. For the past six 
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years he has supervised local sales 
and purchasing departments. 
me 2 

Howard Butt, recently made man- 
ager of the New York engineering 
and export department of William 
Powell Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer 
of valves and engineering specialties, 
will have headquarters at 50 Church 
street, New York. 

ie Ge~ 

A. J. Vierling, president of Paxton 
& Vierling Iron Works, Omaha, 
Neb., since early last year, has 
been elected chairman of the board. 
Other officers are: D. T. Moltrop, 
president, F. E. Owen, vice president 
and manager and Hird Styker, secre- 
tary and vice president. 

Sas ae 

Eugene Brandeis was_ recently 
elected president of Lundie Engineer- 
ing Corp., New York. He succeeds 
the late Dr. John Lundie, whose 
death Feb. 9 was reported in STEEL 
of Feb. 19. 

L. B. Armstrong was elected vice 
president with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, 

O O 

Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary 
of the American Chemical society, 
Washington, since 1907, has been 
appointed business manager, a new- 
ly-created post. 

Dr. Charles L. Reese of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., was made chairman of 
the board of directors of the so- 
ciety, the board having been _ in- 
creased from 10 to 14 members. 

ie ee Ee 

B. Dalton Divine has been elected 
treasurer of Devine Bros. Co. Inc., 
Utica, N. Y., flexible grinding, polish- 
ing and buffing tools and equipment, 
and R. Irving Roberts has been made 
secretary and _ assistant treasurer. 
O. J. McKeown formerly was secre- 
tary-treasurer. B. M. Beach is assist- 
ant secretary. Other officers are B. H. 
Divine, president, and Rebert T. Kent, 
vice president. 

fi tf) t 

Walter W. Bricka will resign on 
March 31 as general manager and 
director of Goodell-Pratt Co., Green- 
field, Mass., manufacturer of tools, 
ete., after a 2-year connection. He 
is an associate of the Ellory A. Baker 
Co., New York, industrial managers, 
and terminates his services upon the 
merger of Goodell-Pratt Co., and Mil- 
lers Falls Tool Co. 

O oO O 

Thomas Cocker, formerly manager 
at Cleveland for Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, has been transferred to 
3uffalo. He succeeds Frank Gary, 
who has been transferred to St. 
Louis to succeed J. M. Smallshaw, 
who now is manager of the Cleveland 
territory. 

Hy Bergis was transferred from 
Seattle to Portland, Oreg., and 
Gerald Nichols now is located at 
Seattle. W. F. Nichols continues as 
Northwest manager. 


Obituaries 


ROWN JOYCE, 40, vice president 
x and general sales manager of 
Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturer of wire springs and 
screw machine products, died Feb. 
26. He had been affiliated with the 
Wallace Barnes Co. about 12 years 
and in 1919 was made district sales 
manager at Detroit. Shortly after he 
was transferred to Bristol to become 
general manager of sales. 

Gd « Sa 0) 

W. T. Moore, 35, identified with the 
order department of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, died Feb. 27. 

Bugs 

John J. Shyrock, 77, director and 
founder of Meadville Malleable Iron 
Works, Meadville, Pa., died Feb. 23. 

O O 

William B. Eisert, foundry superin- 
tendent for 38 years of the Pennsyl- 
vania Boiler Works, Erie, Pa., died re- 
cently. 

3 Rea. 

Harry P. Readmon, 53, purchas- 
ing agent, Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., New York, for the past 12 years, 
died Feb. 26. 

Bae Be 

E. G. Ackerman, 55, superintendent 
of Dayton Castings Co., Dayton, O., 
died as a result of an automobile ac- 
cident Feb. 27. 

Ls. €y  t3 

William E. Elliott, 64, president of 
Elliott Machine Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., which he founded 40 years ago, 
died Feb. 25 in Lynn, Mass. 

uigekes 

Henry B. Utely, 76, vice president 
and director of International Harves- 
ter Co., Chicago, since 1919 until his 
retirement last year, died recently at 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

oOoaoag 

George F. Spencer, 78, who last 
year retired as chairman of the Frink 
Co. Inc., New York, manufacturer of 
reflectors, lighting speciaities, etc., 
died Feb. 25 in Upper Montclair, N. J. 

ood 

George J. Mockley, 72, president 
of Middle States Foundry Co., Mil- 
waukee, died in Seattle Feb. 24, 
where he had resided for 15 years. 
He was president of South Seattle 
Foundry Co., Seattle. 

a ue Ea 

Orville P. Blake, district sales 
manager at Kansas City, Mo., for In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago, died Feb. 25. 
He has been with the company since 
1906, when he became St. Louis 
office manager. He represented the 
company in Washington during the 
World war and returned to Chicago 
in 1919, traveling the western terri- 
tory until 1925, when he established 
the Kansas City office. 

O O QO 

Nat H. Shiels, who has had charge 

of scrap iron and steel at the Cincin- 
(Concluded on Page 117) 











Here and There 


in Industry 


NLAND IRON WORKS, Okmulgee, 
Okla., organized by a group of 
former officials of United Iron 
Works Inec., was successful bid- 
der when the latter’s Okmulgee plant 
was sold at receiver’s sale recently. 
L. T. Lebow is president of the In- 
land Iron Works. Plans are being 
made for operations on an enlarged 
scale. 
i brig 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has re-elected its of- 
ficers and directors without change, 
for the ensuing year. 
es ae 
J. B. Beaird Corp., Shreveport, La., 
has bought the Latex Iron & Steel 
Works, also of Shreveport, and has 
merged its business. 
oe oe 
Minneapolis Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., Minneapolis, is building a 
factory distribution branch in Los An- 
zeles. 
ee oe 
General Seal & Lock Corp., 25 
Devon street, Arlington, N. J., has 
taken space for general offices in the 
Lefcourt Newark building, Newark, 
N. J., as part of its expansion pro- 
gram. T. George Stiles is president. 
nboao 
Kimball-Krogh Pump Co. and Vic- 
tor Welding Equipment Co., Los An- 
geles, are being merged under the 
name of Victor Equipment Co. Stock 
of the new company will be ex- 
changed for that of the two concerns. 
Ls. ka 
Warman Steel Casting Co., Los An- 
geles, has been licensed by the Krupp 
Nirosta Mfg. Co. to act as southern 
California manufacturer of Nirosta 
KA2 castings of corrosion resistant 
steel. 
oaag 
Western Metal Mfg. Co., Houston, 
Tex., has opened a branch office and 
fabricating shop at Harlingen, Tex. 
The new plant will be devoted to fab- 
rication of corrugated and galvanized 
pipe for the irrigation industry. 
FE £3 
Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., 11 West 
Forty-second street, New York, deal- 
er in steel and iron scrap, has opened 
offices in the Pennsylvania building, 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia. Alan R. Hoffer is in charge. 
aici a 
Clark Controller Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of electrical and me- 
chanical equipment, owning and op- 
erating the Sundh Electric Co., New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of electrical 


devices, has opened a district sales and 
engineering office at 1605 Arcade 
building, St. Louis. 
i 6 

Harris Calorific Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of welding supplies, has 
appointed Oklahoma Welding Equip- 
ment & Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., its 


distributor in Mid-Continent terrl- 
tory. 

ce ee ee 
O’Fallon Co., Telephone building, 


St. Louis, has been appointed by the 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, its repre- 
sentative in St. Louis. territory. 
George E. Sevey will continue as spe- 
cial representative. 
as te 
Basic Products Co., Pittsburgh, has 
leased the plant of the Kennedy Re- 
fractories Co. at Bettsville, O., for ten 
years. The Basic company has plants 
at Peeples, O., Lawton, Ky., and Ken- 
ova, W. Va. 
iain a> Ta 
Erie Meter Systems Inc., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturer of gasoline pumps and 
filling station equipment, has_ pur- 
chased a plant in Tulsa, Okla., and 
will establish a branch manufacturing 
establishment there, employing about 
100 men. 
ie ee at 
Northwestern Electric & Machinery 
Co., 690 National avenue, Milwaukee, 
has changed its name to the Hyjen Co. 
It manufactures electric motors and 
equipment. Hyman Meyer is presi- 
dent, Jennie Meyer vice president 
and Sylvia Meyer secretary. 
O00 
Fuller Lehigh Co., E. G. Bailey 
president, has moved its general 
offices from Fullerton, Pa., to 85 
Liberty street, New York, and man- 
ufacturing operations formerly car- 
ried on at Fullerton have been trans- 
ferred to Barberton, O. 
i is Be 
Unit Standard Lock Co., Sapulpa, 
Okla., manufacturer of padlocks, has 
been acquired by G. W. Miller, for- 
mer owner of Miller Sand Pump Co., 
Sapulpa. Mr. Miller will operate the 
plant under the same name, with pos- 
sible expansion of facilities later. 
Mike Jankowsky, of Tulsa, was the 
former owner. 
tt 
Newbury Mfg. Co., Monroe, N. Y., 
manufacturer of steam fittings, gray 
iron castings and skylight opening 
devices, which recently bought the 
plant of the J. & B. Foundry Co. at 
Talladega, Ala., will continue to op- 


erate its plant at Monroe, where jt 
has been established for 30 years. No 
change will be made in its plans as to 
the Monroe plant. 
o< -o 
American Steel Co. of Indiana, 
Terre Haute, Ind., which has been in 
receivership for some time, will be 
liquidated and its plant sold at pub. 
lic auction March 17 by Industria] 
Plants Corp., auctioneer. It will be 
sold piecemeal for dismantling and 
will not be offered as a whole. Two 
20-ton open-hearth furnaces are in- 
cluded in the equipment. 
OO O 
Magic City Improvement Co. has 
been organized and incorporated at 
Tulsa, Okla., with capital of $500,000 
to manufacture a hydraulic pump for 
oil wells. Walter Whiteside, Tulsa, is 
president. Waite Phillips, Tulsa, and 
E. W. Marland, Ponca City, Okla., are 
large stockholders. A shop building at 
1414 East Fourth street, Tulsa, has 
been leased. Charles G. Boone will be 
shop manager. 
i Gf GJ 
Edward J. Lamothe Co., 25 Chest: 
nut street, Somerville, Mass., manufac- 
turer of sheet metal products, has 
been incorporated under the same 
name it bore previously. A new plant 
and offices are being constructed for 
occupancy about March 1, at Wryllis 
avenue and Green street, Malden, 
Mass. Until then the business will be 
conducted at the Chestnut street lo- 


cation. Edward J. Lamothe is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 
mt fi £) 


Wilson-Brown Inec., machine tool 
dealer and agent, 30 Church street, 
New York, will represent William 
Sellers & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, ma- 
chine tool manufacturer, having been 
recently appointed dealer-agent in 
New York. Until recently, the Sellers 
company has handied its sales in the 
district direct from the Philadelphia 
headquarters. Wilson-Brown _ Ine. 
will also distribute the new Regal line 
of small lathes made by R. K. Le 
Blond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 


el ty 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has ap- 


pointed Stockland Equipment Sales 
Co., 2628 University avenue S. E., 
Minneapolis, its sales agent for shov- 
els, cranes and draglines in Minne- 
sota, except Duluth territory, and part 
of central west Wisconsin. The com- 
pany has representation in important 
centers in this territory. Distributors 
of Link-Belt automotive timing chains 
have been appointed in several terri- 
tories, as follows: Automotive Bear- 
ings & Equipment Co., 713 Sycamore 
street, Cincinnati; Cartier & Bulman, 
2613 Baker avenue, Bell, Calif.; Taft 
Auto Specialty Co., 305 Center street, 
Taft, Calif.; Roper Auto Parts Co., 
2554 Randolph street, Hunting Park, 
Calif. Joe C. Tucker, Morganfield, Ky., 
has been appointed agent in his ter- 
ritory for Link-Belt portable loaders. 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


DETROIT 

UTOMOBILE output is im- 

proving, but the gain this 

week over last is slight in 

point of total cars produced. 

Sentiment, for the moment, is running 

ahead of actuality, though produc- 
tion trend is undeniably forward. 

For all automobile manufacturers, 
output of about 51,000 cars and trucks 
this week barely betters the 50,000 
units which was the rate for each of 
the last two weeks of February. It 
appears that February output topped 
200,000 units, compared with 171,903 
in January and 155,601 in December. 

Ford seems to be swinging into a 
better stride and again has forged 
ahead of Chevrolet. This week the 
Ford schedule is about 18,000 units, 
while Chevrolet remains unchanged 
at about 15,000. 

Automobile manufacturers are 
broadening their releases to material 
suppliers. For body plants and parts 
makers, February was the best month 
since the second quarter of 1930. 


Ford A Changes to Come; 


Production Curve Rising 


Ford will shortly introduce Model 
A bodies 2 inches longer and 2 inches 
wider. Briggs and Murray are work- 
ing on the all-steel coach work. 

Other minor refinements give indi- 
cation of taking place. Among them 
is the slanting windshield for all A 
models. Incorporated now on the vic- 
toria. model alone, this feature will be 
adopted first for the town car and 
other deluxe models before applica- 
tion is given it down the line. 

A three-spoke steering wheel, while 
not to be introduced for a while, gives 
promise of supplanting the present 
four-spoke driving wheel. 

And now Ford experimental and 
engineering staffs are studying the 
feasibility of free-wheeling transmis- 
sion for Model A. ; 


Regarding current production, 
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Ford’s curve has been a steadily ris: 
ing one since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. 

From 11,000 to 12,000 units a week 
as the month opened, is stepping up 
to 14,000 the second, about 17,500 for 
the third, and last week the figure 
stood at approximately 18,000 units. 

Working days are limited to three 
and four a week, depending upon the 
department. 


Further Though Slight 
Gains as March Begins 


There has been increasing thought 
that Ford would shortly go to a five- 
day week, back to the working period 
it inaugurated and made so famous, 
but on the basis of steel releases for 
March it appears that this may be de- 
layed a while at least. 

For March the 100,000 cars tenta- 
tively outlined two weeks ago will, in 
all probability, be toned down some 
in practice. An accurate gage lies 
in March releases for about 75,000 to 
80,000 of a certain part, one of each 
to a passenger car, and on which one 
maker enjoys a monopoly. 

The Ford _ steelworks 
seven to eight open hearths, the 
number varying within the week. 

Chevrolet, steady at 5 days, approxi- 
mately 3000 daily, will have made 
about 64,000 units when February is 
finally added up. March production 
is slightly better in outline, due for 
one reason to a longer month. 

Having issued large releases about 
three weeks ago that would carry it 
into early March, Chevrolet is pre- 
paring for fresh ordering. 

Buick has rallied. Replacing the 
former 4-day week, in effect since the 
first of the year, this subsidiary of 
General Motors has added another 
working day to the week, with an 
even flow of approximately 500 models 
from the assembly lines each day. 

Oldsmobile has stopped its spectacu- 
lar production gains and rests steady 


operates 


at the 300-unit day, 5 days, this week, 
a level attained about two weeks ago. 

Oakland-Pontiaec output, very com- 
parable to Buick’s, is an approximate 
500 daily, 5 days. About 500 addi- 
tional men were recently recalled to 
the Oakland-Pontiac division. 

Hudson-Essex is feeling a little bet- 
ter over 1400 cars weekly, but stil] 
divided among three working days on 
output for both Hudson and Essex. 

Studebaker is good at 300 daily, 5 
days; Reo is 40 to 45 a day, 5 days; 
Marmon the same as Reo; Packard, 
75 daily, 4 days; Pierce-Arrow, 25 to 
30, 5 days; and Hupmobile, 5 days, 
80 a day for both Cleveland and De- 
troit plants combined. 

Chrysler Corp.’s activity may be 
laid largely at Plymouth’s and Dodge’s 
doors. The former is at 150 cars 
daily, 3 days; the latter at some 450 
a day, both trucks and passenger 
models; Chrysler itself works 3 days, 
100 daily. DeSoto is slack at 35 daily, 
3 days the week. 


Ford Open Hearths Get 
21,500 Tons from Wrecks 


Willys-Overland has outlined about 
10,000 cars for this month, but if De- 
cember and January history repeats 
itself this figure may prove a little 
ambitious. Current operations are at 
400 daily, 4 days. 

Graham-Paige makes 140 cars a day, 
5 days. The new DeVaux is expected 
in production soon. 

Cadillae-LaSalle production of La- 
Salle is about 45 daily; Cadillac 8 
and 12 each at around 30 a day; 
Cadillac 16 two to three daily, all 
divisions 5 days a week. 


® 
Newton Steel Co. is preparing to 
start its Monroe, Mich., plant, at least 
a part for the present. Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., after operating all six 
open-hearth furnaces for a week or 
(Concluded on Page 117) 
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Scrap an International 
Factor in Steel Industry 


INCE steel is the most important factor in 
modern material civilization and its pro- 
duction and utilization are increasing 
steadily, the elements for its production 

are of greatest importance. Some nations, like 
the United States and France, possess practical- 
ly unlimited stores of iron ore and thus are self- 
contained. Others, notably Italy and Japan, 
must rely on other countries for their raw ma- 
terials if they are to manufacture steel for their 
industrial use. 

From this situation an international interest 
in scrap is developing and the once humble steel 
discard is assuming a position in the treaties of 
nations. Countries requiring tonnage for im- 
port are bartering other advantages in return 
for specified annual shipments, while other coun- 
tries, better endowed, are yielding tonnages in 
return for other concessions. Italy earnestly de- 
votes the efforts of her foreign office to obtain- 
ing promise of scrap shipments from other Eu- 
ropean nations and Poland and Germany negoti- 
ate that the former may obtain scrap from the 
latter. Japan and Italy both take heavy ton- 
nages from outlying sections of the United 
States where it is not readily available for land 
shipment to domestic users. The Argentine has 
forbidden all export of scrap and other countries 
have been considering conserving their supplies. 


Potential World Supply Grows as 
Steel Production Continues Expansion 


Advances in metallurgical methods have 
made possible increased proportionate use of 
scrap, to the great saving of iron ore reserves. 
At the same time, economic factors favor a 
larger use of scrap in many instances, in com- 
petition with iron ore. 

As the quantity of steel and iron in use in the 
world is added to by millions of tons annually 
the quantity of potential scrap to be returned 
eventually for remelting constantly grows. 

While it is a remote contingency it is not im- 
possible to imagine a day when iron ore may 
not be necessary to carry on the world’s steel 
and iron industry. Sufficient scrap may be 
available in some distant era to provide the en- 
tire output of steel called for by human needs. 
This could become a fact only at a saturation 
point. when a balance had been reached that 


would have on the one hand an obsolescence 
equal to demand for new material on the other, 

Meanwhile, machinery for handling this in- 
creasingly important factor is being developed 
steadily and the industry is assuming a place 
befitting its importance. Organization has been 
under way for several years and has made 
much progress in unifying practice and stand- 
ardizing methods and results. A _ significant 
feature of this American development is a re. 
cent rapprochement of the central organization 
in the United States with similar organizations 
in Europe, for exchange of information and mu- 
tual benefit. In this way the scrap industry is 
being internationalized further. 


Changes in Practice Cause Constant 
Adjustment to New Conditions 


Constant change is going on in production 
and utilization of scrap, requiring adjustment 
of the trade to meet conditions. Where once, 
for example, steel foundries used pig iron in 
their open-hearth furnaces, scrap now is used 
almost exclusively, in electric furnaces. This 
use allows close adherence to specifications and 
finely adjusted refinement. 

Changes in other ways tend to limit or to ex- 
pand the relative tonnage of various grades. 
Thus an increased use of welding in structural 
fabrication, with a curtailment of riveting, 
might lessen the tonnage of low phosphorus 
punchings, which come largely from production 
of rivet holes. Increasing use of alloy steels has 
caused problems which are being met as they 
develop and in this the industry is proving its 
adaptability. 

The amazing growth of the steel industry in 
the past few decades has been paralleled closely 
by that of the iron and steel scrap industry. 
Metallurgy has proved the intrinsic value of dis- 
carded metal and the early prejudice against its 
use has been overcome. Advantages inherent 
in the use of metal already well refined have 
appealed to steel producers, and science has bet- 
tered the methods for its utilization. As the 
world has risen to appreciation of steel as an 
agent of civilization it has realized the need of 
scrap in place of iron ore in countries which 
have small supplies of the latter. Thus inter- 
nationally scrap has become an important fac- 
tor. 

The United States has become a great reser- 
voir from which other nations draw supplies for 
their needs, taking material available at points 
distant from steel producing centers and trans- 
porting it cheaply by water to the other side of 
the world. 
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February Business Gain 


Was Moderate but Steady 


OVING siowly but nevertheless with increas- 

ing steadiness, business continues to im- 

prove. While the progress made in February 

was not rapid, moderate gains were held tenaci- 
ously and no serious relapse occurred. 

Steelworks operations, beginning the past 
month at a rate of about 48 per cent, climbed 
step by step to 53 per cent as February closed. 
This upward movement in the rate of steelmak- 
ing was accompanied by commensurate gains in 
finishing operations. A number of blast fur- 
naces were blown in during the month, and 
keeping pace with steel production, January’s 
gain in pig iron output apparently was extended 
into February. 

General commercial activity as revealed in 
freight car loadings has followed a restricted 
course, unmarked by variations of consequence 
from week to week. The general level continues 
to make comparisons with the previous year 
appear unfavorable. It may or may not have 
been an accident that the loading of 720,689 
cars in the second week of February amounted 
toa slight gain, whereas the corresponding week 
last year witnessed a slight seasonal drop from 
a level then higher. 


Industrial Production Index Resists 
Further Downward Revision 


Although the picture of industrial production 
during February must as yet be pieced together, 
there is in the background the tabulated record 
for January, compiled by the Federal Reserve 
board. The board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion, unadjusted, moved upward and with al- 
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lowances for seasonal variation, maintained its 
position at 82. January’s stand is the first in- 
terruption to a declining trend since September, 
when a similar stand was made at 91. The gen- 
eral downward path has prevailed since last 
April, when the indicator was at 106. 


Diversified Demand Forms Basis for 
Trend of Near Future 


Requirements of material in the automotive 
field have been aided by slight advances made 
each week in the rate of passenger car output. 
Increases in the past two weeks have been small 
but cumulative. A pickup in sheets and strip 
thus has been brought about in certain quarters, 
and pig iron shipments in the lakes regions 
strengthened in response to the same factor. 
The railroads continue in their cautious position. 
Demand scarcely can be characterized in terms 
of specific elements, diversification being a sig- 
nificant feature of the situation. 

Prices apparently point to no new trend. 
Wholesale commodities, represented by 200 
items in Irving Fisher’s index, continue to re- 
treat gradually. The latest recession of 0.5 of 
a point was sufficient to bring the index to a 
new low for the past 15 years. 

As additional facts are made clear concern- 
ing the actual status of business during the past 
month, and as the course of the present month’s 
transactions gradually takes form, comparisons 
with last year will become more and more in- 
teresting, and perhaps more and more signifi- 
cant. It was during this same period last year 
that business activity, expanding with the turn 
of the season, first began to show signs of falter- 
ing. In 1930 steel ingot production gained 
slightly in February, reaching 84.88 per cent of 
capacity, after which the decline began. Pig 
iron output marched upward from 65 per cent 
at the beginning of 1930 to 75.4 per cent in April 
before it too met with reverses. 
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Heavy Melting Steel Price Loses Ground 


Gained in January 


Coincidental with a drop in pig iron prices in 
the valley market, the scrap barometer, heavy 
melting steel, in February turned back down- 
ward to its December quotation after gaining in 


January. Basic pig iron, valley furnace, 
dropped from $17 to $16.75 for the month, 
while the Pittsburgh | price for heavy melting 


steel reverted to $12.75, which price in the last 
month of 1930 had established a new low since 
September, 1921. The scrap market weakened 
in the latter part of the month as buying was 
absent. Readjustments took place in several 
grades, certain weak spots appearing in the Chi- 
cago district and certain other items strength- 
ening slightly in the Cleveland market 
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January Gain in Automobile Output 
Amounts to 10 Per Cent 


Output of automobiles in the United States 
and Canada made a gain of more than 10 per 
cent during January, and achieved the second 
successive rise. Total passenger cars and trucks 
produced were 178,399, of which 144,878 were 
passenger cars and 33,521 were trucks. Truck 
output, in a decline since last September, made 
its initial recovery. Manufacture of passenger 
cars in the United States alone amounted to 
140,326 units, compared with 124,173 in Decem- 
ber. In January, 1930, the United States made 
236,193 passenger cars. Current estimates for 
February indicate that further gains were made 
in the rate, but comparison with the usual sea- 
sonal upturn must await actual figures. 
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lron and Steel Imports Hold Steady 
as Exports Continue Decline 


January exports of iron and steel met with 
substantial losses, while imports held at the 
same level. A total of 92,745 tons shipped out 
of the country compares with 101,988 tons in 
December and 225,090 tons in January of 1930. 
January imports, at 40,781 tons, were just 27 
tons above the figure for December, and only 
15338 tons under imports of a year previous. 
Since reaching a 1930 peak at 238,333 tons in 
March, iron and steel exports have dropped off 
sharply, interrupted only by a single rise in Au- 
gust and a sustained level in October. Mean- 
while imports, marked particularly in recent 
months by shipments of pig iron, have held at 
about the same general rate. 


Foundry Pig Iron Prices Spread 
as Valley Quotation Drops 


Foundry pig iron quotations spread slightly 
in February when a reduction was brought 
about in the valley. The price of No. 2 found- 
ry, Chicago, exhibited steadiness and firmness 
throughout the month at $17.50, the quotation 
established last August. Releases in this dis- 
trict were better than sales. The valley price 
for No. 2 foundry, accompanied by that in the 
Pittsburgh market, dropped in the middle of the 
month from $17 to $16.50, resulting in a small 
decrease in the monthly average. The $17 
price had been nominal for some time and the 
present readjustment is due to the fact that the 
lower figure, after having been manifested pre- 
viously, has just become quotable. 
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Basic Pig Iron Quotation Revised 
Downward in February 


As steel bar quotations maintained their Jan- 
uary gain through February, pig iron, which 
previously had been unchanged, turned in the 
opposite direction and lost a step. Steel bars, 
Pittsburgh, were quotable at $33 on new busi- 


ness during the month, although activity was 
mild. Basic pig iron, valley furnace, had a 


monthly average of $16.75 as compared with 
the average of nominal quotations, $17, in Janu- 
ary. The pig iron figure is the lowest since 
September, 1928, at which time a monthly aver- 
age of $16.10 marked the upward swing which 
preceded 1929 prices. The reduction in mid- 


Foundry Equipment Orders at Best Rate 
Since Last September 


New orders for foundry equipment increased 
moderately in January and reached the best 
position they have held since last September. 
Since the low of 45.3, the index for November, a 
gain brought the figure to 59.8 in December, and 
another gain to 65.3 in January. Bookings still 
are abnormally low, as shown in comparison 
with the index of 160.1 for January, 1930 and 
180.5 for January two years ago. A marked 
drop in shipments from 102.6 in the previous 
month to 54.69 in January had a decided effect 
upon unfilled orders, which gained during the 
period from an index of 82.3 to an index of 94.6. 
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February affected not only basic, but also No. 2. Unfilled orders a year ago stood at 295.6, and 
foundry. at 336.1 two vears ago. 
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Magnetic Testing of Pipe Welds Is 
New Inspection Method 


BY H. R. SIMONDS 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


HEREVER utmost assurance is de- 
sired covering the quality of a weld, 
some form of nondestructive test is 
almost indispensable. High-pressure boiler 
work, pressure vessels in the chemical indus- 
try and superheated steam lines come in this 
category and in most cases field testing of 
welds is necessary. In the case of a large 
steam generating plant in Maryland some 
months ago, pipe fittings were tested thor- 
oughly in the field by portable X-ray equip- 
ment set up for the job. Recently the Ferrous 
Magnetic Corp., New York, designed and built 
a portable magnetic testing outfit and con- 
ducted a series of field tests of welds in a li- 
quid supply line. 
The pipe in this case was seamless cold- 





rolled steel pipe with carbon content about 
0.20 per cent and with diameters of 4, 6 and 
8 inches. The pipe was joined by gas welding 
in the field and in service was subjected to 
750 pounds pressure at about 700 degrees 
Fahr. The Ferrous Magnetic Corp. was asked 
to do two things; first, to set up control prac- 
tice with the idea of increasing the quality of 
welds, and second to test each weld in the field 
after the pipe was actually in place for serv- 
ice and supervise the repair of defective welds. 

Samples of the pipe used and the different 
types of welds made at the start of the actual 
job were sent to the company’s laboratory in 
New York. This laboratory is one of the most 
complete steel investigating plants in the 
country. Equipment includes modern mag- 
netic and X-ray testing machinery, an electric 
furnace for heat treating specimens, all of the 
usual stress and impact testing machines, com- 
plete equipment for photomicrography, and 
milling machines and grinders for preparing 








Fiy. 1—Performing a magnetic test on a section of welded pipe in the laboratory. Two magnets are shown, one heli 
permanently on a standard and the other moved to different points along the weld under test. The oscillogram which is 
being watched by the operator standing shows a comparison between the standard and the test specimen 
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specimens for subsequent metallo- 
graphic examination. 

When the specimens of welded 
pipe were received the first proce- 
dure was to make an exhaustive in- 
vestigation to determine the relation 
between oscillograms produced by the 
magnetic testing device and other 
properties as determined by X-ray 
analysis, physical tests and photomi- 
crographs. It soon was found that all 
the oscillograms showed peculiar no- 
dial peaks which were independent 
of the quality of the weld. This pe- 
culiarity was found to be due to 
oxidation and accordingly a filter was 
built to eliminate peaks from the os- 
cillograms. 


Oscillograms Explained 


Oscillogram No. 1 shows a normal 
specimen without the filter and oscil- 
logram No. 2 shows this same speci- 
men with the use of the filter. The 
field outfit was built with the filter 
incorporated so that it would show up 
defects in the weld itself without 
other complicating factors. Oscillo- 
gram No. 3 shows a defect as indi- 
cated by the field outfit. Oscillogram 
No. 4 shows a good weld but indi- 
cates magnetic leakage due to seams 


40 





IG 2 (Left)—Combination of os- 
cillogram, X-ray photograph and 
macrograph. X-ray shows sound metal 
but contains svhite spots indicating 


gas pockets. Macrograph shows dis- 
continuities within an area of sound 
metal. Oscillogram, made without 
filter, shows nodial peaks and double 
harmonic, indicating oxidation of 
welds, blow holes and gas pockets. 
Fig. 3 (Right)—X-ray shows normal 
density, as does the macrograph. Os- 
cillogram, with filter neutralizing oz- 
idation effects, shows normal condi- 
tions 


in the pipe adjacent to the welded 
area. 

The laboratory examination preced- 
ing the field work was unusually ex- 
haustive. The method of making the 
X-ray pictures is shown in the sketch 
of Fig. 6. The circumference of the 
pipe at the weld was divided into 12 
sections and overlapping exposures 
where made as indicated, care being 
taken to record each exposure in re- 
lation to the actual area explored. 

The method of performing mag- 
netic tests in the laboratory is shown 
in the illustration on Page 39. The 
man seated is holding one magnet at 
various points on the weld which is 
being investigated, while the man at 


the instrument is watching the oscil- 
lograms and making notations cover- 
ing indicated characteristics. The 
second magnet in position on the 
standard used for comparison is 
shown at the right. 

Photomicrographs were obtained by 
cutting a cylindrical section extend- 
ing 1 inch each side of the weld and 
dividing this into transverse strips, 
each approximately 1 inch wide. The 
surfaces of these strips were ground, 
given a hot hydrochloric acid etch 
and then photographed. 


Tabulations Permit Comparisons 


Results of the different methods of 
investigation were tabulated so that 
the characteristics of the oscillogram 
at any point could be studied with 
reference to the X-ray and the ac- 
tual photomicrograph at that same 
point. After much study the inves- 
tigators felt confident that with the 
magnetic testing equipment which 
they had built for the field work, a 
definite oscillogram characteristic 
would indicate definite and well un- 
derstood properties in the weld at the 
point of investigation. 

The field work as stated consisted 
not only of making tests and repairs, 
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Oscillogram No.4 D 
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but of studying welding procedure 
with the individual welders and the 
magnetic testing apparatus to the end 
that a better technique was devel- 
oped and the percentage of defective 
work reduced. Welds in the field 
were 100 per cent magnetic tested and 
each was marked as to its nature. 
Particularly bad specimens were cut 
out and short pipe sections set in 
with two new welds. Other welds 
were repaired by slowly reheating 
and allowing the metal to flow and 
fill voids. After repairing, further 
magnetic tests were made. 


Determine Cause of Defects 


It was soon learned that many of 
the weld defects appeared at the 
point where the ring of the weld was 
completed, that is, where the hot 
metal being deposited at the end of 
the weld met the cold metal deposit- 
ed at the start. This difficulty was 
overcome by requiring the welders to 
overlap the start of the weld at the 
time of finishing by a distance of 1 
inch or more. 

Pipes in the field were joined with 
a slight offset and the weld was wider 
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IG 4 (Left)—X-ray shows white 

line indicating open weld and white 
specks indicating gas pockets. Mac- 
rograph reveals these discontinuities. 
Oscillogram, made with filter, indi- 
cates to experienced investigator the 
presence of gas pockets and absence 


of fusion. Fig. 5 (Right)—Oscillo- 
gram here shows a peculiar condition, 
interpreted as high magnetic leakage 
due to seams in the pipe entering the 
welding zone. Macrograph confirms 
this seamy condition but the X-ray 
fails to show the seams as they are 
transverse to the direction of exami- 
nation 


on top than on the bottom, due to the 
difficulty of application of the torch 
and weld material. A typical field 
weld is shown in the sketch A in Fig. 
8. The arrows C-C indicate the posi- 
tion for the detection of structural 
defects. A special magnetic test was 
made on the pipe away from the weld, 
for the comparison of the pipe ma- 
terial with the weld material. The 
points where magnetic tests were 
made coincided with the other tests. 
Sketch B of Fig. 8 shows a longitu- 
dinal cut through the weld with 12 
points for tests indicated. A graphic 


representation of conditions at some 
of these 12 points is shown in Figs. 
7 and 9. 

The letters noted in sketch B of 
Fig. 8 are defects of different types 
as follows: A—burnt pipe metal; B 
burnt metal and additional voids; 
C—no fusion; D—stick-weld to left 
side of weld; H—stick-weld to right 
side of weld; and F—voids in weld 
metal. 


Oscillograms Reveal Structures 


An example of the comparison of 
structure and oscillograms is shown 
in Figs. 2 to 5. Fig. 2 shows an os 
cillogram with a nodial peak indicat- 
ing oxidation of weld and a double 
harmonic indicating blow holes or gas 
pockets. The corresponding X-ray 
shows sound metal with white spots 
indicating gas pockets and the photo 
micrograph also indicates gas pockets 
and blow holes. In Fig. 3 the oscil- 
logram shows a normal density with 
slight oxidation and this is confirmed 
by both the X-ray and photomicro 


graph. 
In Fig. 4 the oscillogram indicates 
gas pockets and no fusion at the bot 
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IG 6—Diagram- 
matic cross sec- 
oN tion through the 
va weld of a_ 6-inch 
—— pipe, indicating the 
X method of making 
oo X-ray examination. 
| The circled figures 
are used to locate 
the various test 
areas when the X- 
ray _ photographs 
have been taken 
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tom of the weld. The X-ray contains a 
white line which indicates an open 
weld at the bottom and also contains 
tiny specks which indicate’ gas 
pockets. The photomicrograph clear- 
ly shows an open weld at the bottom 
and confirms the presence of gas 
pockets. In Fig. 5 the oscillogram 
has a high magnetic leakage due to 
seams in the pipe entering the weld- 
ing zone. In this case the X-ray did 
not reveal these seams inasmuch as 
they were transverse to the direction 
of examination but the photomicro- 
graph clearly shows the seamy nature 
of the pipe. 

Fig. 7 shows sketches of various 
characteristics of weld sections. A 
represents coarse grain and part of a 
stick-weld. B also shows coarse grain 
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Fig. 7—Characteristics of various 
weld sections and structures 


and a full stick-weld, exhibiting low 
tensile strength. C has coarse crys- 
talline structure with secondary fu- 
sion on beveled ends of the pipe re- 




















Fig. 8—Sketch A shows pipe welded 
in the field, the arrows showing posi- 
tion for detection of structural de- 
fects. Sketch B is a section through 
a weld, points 1 to 12 indicating mag- 
netic test positions and points A, B, C, 
D, E and F showing positions of de- 
fects 


sulting in a layer of fine crystal struc- 
ture but retraction of the metal; also 
low tensile strength. D shows burnt 
pipe ends with coarse structure but 
moderate to high tensile strength. 
The weld would be rejected. EH shows 
a condition where some of the pipe 
metal has been separated and is en- 
closed by a weld metal deposit. This 
weld also would be rejected. 

Fig. 9 illustrates by sketches vari- 
ous types of weld defects, as revealed 


by examination. A_ indicates fine 
grain on top and bottom of the weld 


with a coarse crystalline structure 
throughout the center. A low to mod- 
erate tensile strength results. B 
shows fine grain but with coarse grain 
intermixed. Structural brittleness re- 


sults in a low tensile strength. C in- 
dicates a coarse crystalline structure 
with normal to high tensile strength. 
Voids in the center of the weld do not 
seem to influence the tensile strength 
greatly. However, the weld would be 
rejected due to stresses and proper- 
ties promoting corrosion. 

In D the pipe ends are burnt, with 
no intimate contact and voids present 
in the weld metal. A low to moderate 
tensile strength is shown. E. indi- 
cates a coarse crystalline structure 
throughout. The sketch is a longi- 
tudinal cut through the weld at the 
point where the end of the weld joins 
the cold metal at the start of the weld- 
ing operation. Arrows indicate direc- 
tion of welding around the pipe. 


Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
Institute to Meet 


Announcement has been made of the 
seventh annual meeting of the Con- 
crete Reinforcing Steel institute, to be 
held at Edgewater Gulf hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., March 16-18. The seventh an- 
nual golf tournament will be played 
on the Edgewater Gulf hotel course, 
Wednesday afternoon, March 18. In- 
cluded in the technical program are 
the following papers: 

“Tall Reinforced Concrete Buildings,” 
by Frank E. Brown, Smith & Brown, 
consulting engineers, Chicago. 

“Reinforcing Steel in Concrete Pave- 
ments,” by Clifford Older, consulting 
engineer, Chicago. 

“The Mill Viewpoint,” by Robert Gregg, 
president, Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

“The Bridge Builder,” by Hon. Leon 
McCord, judge of circuit court, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

“Credit in the Building Industries,” by 
W. H. Pouch, president, Concrete 
Steel Co., New York. 

“Trade Practice Conference Rules,” con- 
sisting of progress reports from vari- 
ous territories. 
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Fig. 9—Various types of defects in 
welds as determined by examination 
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MetropolitanNew York Largest 
Shape User Last Half 1930 


BY W. H. LLOYD 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


ETROPOLITAN New York 

territory continued almost 

insatiable in its demand for 

structural steel in the last 
half of 1930. States of New York and 
New Jersey accounted for 43.90 per 
cent of shapes awarded in that period, 
based on weekly compilations by 
STEEL, which do not take into account 
awards of less than 100 tons at a time. 
Those two states took 51.29 per cent 
in the last half of 1929. 

As shown in Table I, page 44, New 
York state alone consumed 38.55 per 
cent in the last half of 1930, against 
46.19 per cent in the comparable 
period of 1929. Comparisons on a ton- 
nage basis are shown in table V, page 
48. 

It is evident that a large number of 
small jobs were let in 1930's last halt 
period; while 48 more separate jobs 
were reported in that period, or 1092 
against 1048 for the same period 1929, 
nevertheless total tonnage awarded 
dropped off 154,984 tons from 1,019,- 
875 to 864,891 tons. STEEL’s reports 
for the first half of 1930 aggregated 
916,299 tons, which added to 864,- 








Table I 


Percentage of Awards 
by States 


Last Half Last Half 





1930 1929 

New York ....... re 46.19 
Pennsylvania ............ 9.40 8.31 
Illinois _......... sisdiesemes 5.68 7.98 
ROUND cesicvsicarsnceesss ere 5.57 3.80 
New Jersey .............00 5.35 5.10 
| Pa eeereerree 4.16 1.67 
OS ere 3.86 2.84 
Kentucky . ; 3.11 .07 
Massachusetts 2.43 1.98 
Indiana ae 2.04 1.76 
Washington 2.02 .84 
Michigan et ee 1.68 3.35 
West Virginia ........... 1.50 .60 
Unlocated R.R. Work 1.43 2.53 
Connecticut ie 1.26 1.03 
Oklahoma ....... 1.14 1.02 
Maryland . 1.09 66 
fe cl) rere .66 59 
PRRTUONIAR.  cccsccnseiceses 62 .33 
Wisconsin ....... .56 1.42 
District of 

Columbia 1.08 .00 
Maine ...... ; aa .89 BY 
NIE Gosmisensesse .93 .68 
TAOUMIBTAD ooscccc0ce0.s00008 .70 59 
All other states 4.29 6.29 
2} . 100% 100% 
oS RES: 











CALIFORNIA 3.86 
MISSOURI 4.16 
NEW JERSEY 5.35 
OHIO 5.57 
ILLINOIS 








891 for the last half gives a total 
for the year of 1,781,190 or 66.8 per 
cent of the total as reported by 
United States department of com- 
merce, ie., 2,699,480 tons, which 
takes into account all work let in- 
cluding jobs taking 1 to 99 tons at 


a time inclusive. STEEL’s reports 
start at 100 tons. Since Iron Trade 
Review's aggregate in 1929 repre- 
sented but 55 per cent of the total 
reported to the government and this 
year’s analysis accounts for 66.8 per 
cent, a constantly improving cover- 
age by this publication is shown. 
The largest individual week was the 
one reported in the issue of July 17, 
when 56,757 tons was awarded. In the 


Wide 
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ECENTLY open- 

ed for  occu- 
pancy, this 32-story 
corner-window office 
building in New 
York, marks a new 
step in building con- 
struction, and a fur- 
ther addition to the 
innumerable piles of 
steel and masonry in 

Manhattan 


¢ 


World Photo 


last half of 1929 the peak week was 
that of Dec. 19 when the aggregate 
tonnage let was 92,030 tons. 

Reference to Table III, page 48 
shows that whereas commercial, resi- 
dential and industrial types of con- 
struction dropped off in the last half 
of 1980 compared with a similar per- 
iod the preceding year, engineering 
and public building work increased. 
This would partially indicate the cumu- 
lative effect of concerted effort to stem 
the gradually mounting tide of unem- 
ployment by stimulating those types 
of construction. 

For instance, whereas commercial 
building dropped from 304,595 tons in 
the last half of 1929 to 230,803 tons in 
the last half of 1930, engineering work 
increased from 260,540 to 323,886 tons. 
Whereas industrial work declined 
from 181,723 to 84,504 tons, public 
building work increased from 99,264 
to 123,339 tons. By the same token, i.e., 
depression, unemployment, etc., resi- 
dential types of buildings declined 
from 168,814 tons in the last half of 
1929 to 100,538 tons in the last half of 
1930. 

Table IV shows that of a total of 
332,968 tons for New York state, New 
York city and environs, exclusive of 
northern New Jersey points, took 
299,565 tons or 34.63 per cent of the 
total lettings for the United States. 
Philadelphia was second, although not 
close, at 45,445 tons or 5.25 per cent. 

Included in the New York city ton- 
nage was 107,260 tons of commercial 
buildings, 92,845 tons of residential, 
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the Rikers Island, N. Y., penitentiary, 
Other large structures in the pub- 
lic building classification included a 


Table II 
Distribution by States According to Use 5300-ton technical high school at 


Chicago, 4300-ton office building at 

















Commercial Residential Industrial Engineering Public Bldgs. Washington, 4200-ton stadium 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of a a Arion at 
Projects Tons Projects Tons Projects Tons Projects Tons Projects Tons Cleveland and 3500-ton state office 
Alabama. 2 825 7 2,750 1 1,600 1 175 building at Columbus, O. 
zona... 900 350 2 505 pas sacs ese , . 
—. l s¢ 3 1.100 i 400 The largest individual industria] 
California. 28 15,906 8 1,671 15 12,396 6 1,506 7 1,910 expansion was by Henry Ford, as- 
Colorado l 200 ] 400 “ a = ") ’ 
eneantticnt g 4.175 i 152 1 125 ~ 6.505 sembly plants for Ford Motor Co., be- 
Delaware : mm 2 225 ‘: ing erected at Richmond, Long Beach 
st. o c yy ( 0,32 : 
Tesida.... 2 300 300 and Maywood, Calif., and Buffalo, 
Goorgia. 3 1,575 3A 2 1,040 1 480 taking 3800, 600, 2000 and 4325 
ERS rs 2 235 . nr 
Illinois 12 5315 7 4.300 21 16.547 23 22.976 tons, respectively. The largest power 
saaiene. 2 3 ¢ 300 3 aan 400 plant installation was at Hammond, 
Oowa.... , ee é Pi e 
* a 150 I 1,075 Ind., 5000 tons, and the next largest 
Kentucky. l 150 2 3,150 15 23,629 at Safe Harbo ’a., 4340 tons 
Louisiana. . 3 415 : 2 400 6 4,000 5 1,257 oo r, Pa., ' : 
Maine...... 1 120 I 150 10 7,377 I 100 
Maryland.. 5 1.445 2 1.850 1,365 11 3430 r 1,365 Apartment House Tonnage Heavy 
Massachusetts 12 5,480 | 170 7 2,896 8 6,984 18 5,511 ee < 
Michinen r 2°837 1 350 3150 8 7,540 4 700 As already indicated, some of the 
‘ 25 200 8 7 , ; j 
Mines’, 4 , 4, ysGie largest attractive tonnages let in the 
“ee ‘ ici 2 e aed - ral J s 
Missouri... 5 16,835 4 4,921 11 12,530 4 1,650 East were for apartment houses in 
Mon ae s ‘ ‘aa a 
ae : 661 P 3284 New York City, such as 6800, 6000, 
Nevada... , : 1500 and 3800 tons. The nurses’ 
New Mexic 2 550 é “8 _ : 
New Hamps! 180 4 885 1 156 home of the New York hospital took 
New Jersey 12 7,976 2 1,714 14 4,293 17 27,525 16 4,822 6000 tons. 
New York 4 113,456 112 13,808 15 7,860 49 77,180 57 40,664 : 
North Carolina - ] 325 | 120 Among the largest commercial 
North Dakota ne ‘es le ing as ‘ 
a 17 11,025 143 > 1610 8 20557 «i7~—«15.845 structures let during the last half of 
Oklahoma 5 5,530 2 82¢ 3 2,300 2 1,202 1930 were a 15,000-ton warehouse for 
eet ADO | 22.808 ; a a ae an ee the Lehigh Valley railroad in New 
Rhode Island ; l 131 1 360 1 105 York, and aé_e 13,500-ton telephone 
South Caroli: : l 210 saua8 . <a 
_— ao es ) We building there. Banks at Kansas City, 
Tennessee.. I 300 J 1,065 l 400 Mo., Oklahoma City, Akla., and 
Texas . 3,950 65 2038 4 1,260 ay ; = es é 
Utah ii 2 san) Philadelphia, took 4700, 4100 and 3100 
peent Fo ss L a : ibe : ‘iis tons, respectively. An office building 
irginia u I#D “ e) £,/5U eb > “2 n os. 
Washingt 7 2,322 1( 3,030 11 11,839 l 300 at Kansas City took 6000 tons, while 
a Virg ds : 2,728 S we - a terminal at St. Louis acounted for 
IsCOr 2,97) , > 2 04) = T fj j i 
Wyoming I 800 5 5000 tons. Numerous office buildings 
Be : ‘a ee ? i: ) 375 : . ¥ “2 . 
{ 7 oar R.R. wk : ) = se oe A 12, ] ™ oe were erected in New York City, in- 
Total... 269 230,303 33 00,538 55 84.50 3 323.886 215 23.339 < “ie , a x 2 
a a : 741 5 r 280 cluding three taking 4000 tons apiece, 
~ Total 270 230,603 133 100,538 158 B5.245 316 325.166 215 123.339 one, 5000 tons, and four others, 5500, 
Canada... 2 9,200 12 21,280 17. 23,075 2 00 7300, 7500 and 8000 tons, respect- 
Grand Total 272. 239,803 133 100,538 170 106,525 333 348,241 217 124,239 ively. 
a aa In the engineering work class, the 
largest individual award comprised 
14,820 tons for a New York subway. 
mostly apartments taking from 100 subways and 30,200 tons of public Other subways there involved 12,700, 
to 6800 tons at a time, 1615 tons of buildings. Of that 30,200 tons, 7800 9700, 7500, 5300 and 4350 tons, re- 
industrial work, 67,647 tons of engi- tons went into the technical high spectively, while subways at Phila- 
neering work, representing mostly school at Brooklyn and 6500 tons into delphia took 2800, 4300 and 5000 tons 
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In addition to a complete 
range of types and capac- 
ities, ORTON Cranes are 
made for many special- 
purpose applications. 
ORTON. Engineers are 
at your service to assist you 
in analyzing your material- 
handling requirements, in 
making plans and layouts, 
and in estimating the cost 
of the entire installation. 
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This 24-page booklet was prepared to give you detailed 
information on the operation of gasoline and Diesel locomotive 
cranes. It outlines the substantial savings made in labor required, 
in time and attendance, in the fuel used, and in maintenance. 
It also gives capacities of the various models, and indicates the 
sizes suitable for different classes of material handling. 

These machines, pioneered by ORTON, are the result of years 
of experience in automotive application as well as crane manu- 
facture, and each model represents a distinctive design, unified 
so that all of the numerous advantages of internal-combustion- 
engine operation are fully realized. Write for Bulletin 67, 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
Special Railway Sales Representative: Thos. D. Crowley & Co., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








and an electric railway terminal sub- 
way at St. Louis, 6600 tons. 

Perhaps the largest single bridge 
letting, i.e., 12,000 tons, took place at 
Cleveland, the Central-Lorain bridge, 
which went to Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co. Several state bridges 
in Kentucky and West Virginia ac- 
counted for 20,000 tons or more, while 








Table Il 


Distribution by Type 


(In net tons) 
Last Half 


1930 1929 
COMMERCIAL 
(No. of jobs) 269 _ 258 
Office bldgs. 126,739 137,498 
Banks ...... 30,589 50,660 
Warehouses 21,302 8,691 
Railroad stations 14,990 25,550 
Theaters 12,332 1,696 
Hospitals 8,089 34,220 
Stores 7,680 20,425 
Garages 6,038 12,910 
Hangars, etc. 1,430 8,545 
Miscellaneous 1,114 1,400 
Total . 230,303 304,595 
*Percentage to total - “2e.7 29.8 
RESIDENTIAL 
(No. of jobs) 140 101 
Apartments 88,651 124,169 
Homes : 9,616 2,120 
Hotels . . 2,27 42,525 


Total . 100,538 168,814 
*Percentage to total.... 11.6 16.5 


INDUSTRIAL 


(No. of jobs) 155 264 
Factories 50,409 122,688 
Power plants 23,565 39,985 
Railroad shops 640 8,250 
Transmission . 
towers . 7,690 7,950 
Cars,car parts, etc. 2,200 2,850 
Total 84,504 181,723 
*Percentage to total 9.8 17.8 
ENGINEERING WORK 
(No. of jobs) . 314 267 
Bridges, railroad 64,018 96,810 
Bridges, city, coun- 
ty, state and pri- 
vate . 162,308 90,525 
Subways 76,690 69,320 
Piers, etc. 20,870 3.885 


Total 323.886 260,540 
*Percentage to total 37.5 25.6 
PUBLIC BLDGS. 

(No. of jobs) 215 142 
Schools 66,714 $7,389 
City, county, state 29,885 24,362 
Clubs, etc. 2.665 14,965 
Churches ... 1.305 3,890 
Fraternal bldgs. . 1,000 8,275 
Armories, stadiums 7,925 786 
Jails, etc. . 10,845 4,595 

PDR Scion cts chuncsemencen 123,339 99,264 
*Percentage to total.... 14.2 9.8 
EXPORTS 

(No. of jobs).......... 6 9 
Various countries 2,321 4,941 
*Percentage to total... 0.2 0.5 
PNAS wecncessovesusesctncts 864,891 1,019,875 
CANADA 
(No. of jobs)....... 33 27 
Various kinds of 
work = : 54,455 28,560 





Grand total 919,346 1,048,435 
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Table IV 


Leading Cities Compared 


Last Half 1930 Last Half 1929 
No. of No. of 
Projects Tons Projects Tons 


*New York 238 299,565 174 430,521 
Philadelphia 35 45,445 31 44,455 
Chicago 39 35,206 44 60,540 
Cleveland 12 21,283 35 13,286 
St. Louis 7 12,620 6 12,200 
Pittsburgh 11 10,3438 13 11,400 
Los Angeles 16 8,745 12 7,582 
Boston 15 8,247 17 10,822 
San Francisco 13 6,567 21 6,365 
Detroit 8 2,952 18 11,730 

Total 394 450,973 371 608,901 
**All others 698 413,918 677 410,974 


Grand total 1,092 864,891 1,048 1,019,875 
**Including exports. 
*Metropolitan New York, including 
Long Island, but not New Jersey sub- 
urbs. 








one at Evansville, Ind., took 8275 
tons. A 7500-ton bridge also was let 
at Seattle. 

As revealed by Table IV, five cities 
took more tonnage in the last half of 
1930 than in the same period 1929, and 
five took less. The former group in- 
cludes Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
while those cities which consumed 
less in the last half of 1930 are New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston and 
Detroit. 


21 States Increase Consumption 


Table V, showing consumption by 
states indicates that 21 states show in- 
creased awards in last half 1930 over 
last half 1929, while 25 states show 
fewer. Those showing more are Ala- 
bama, California, Connecticut, district 
of Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Mexico, New Hampshire, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
West Virginia. Those which registered 
declines are: Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvnia, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. No 
awards were reported in Montana 
Nevada or North Dakota. Unlocated 
railroad work also was less, as were 
exports. 

Exports numbered six in the last 
half of 1930 or 2321 tons, while in the 
last half of 1929 they numbered nine 
and totaled 4941 tons. The 1930 ex- 
ports included a 300-ton Kress store in 
Honolulu, T. H., a 411-ton factory in 
Cuba, 430 tons for Canal Zone, a 1000; 
ton bridge in Philippine Islands and a 
280-ton bridge in Domingo, Mexico. 

Canada took 54,455 tons, comprised 
of 33 different lots. The largest jobs 


were an 8000-ton terminal at Montrea] 
and a 7400-ton powerhouse project at 
Beauharnois, Que. The Canadian tota] 
included 9200 tons for commercia] 
work, 21,280 tons for industrial, 23,075 
tons for engineering and 900 tons for 
public buildings. 


Apprentices Are Dined 


Approximately 475 apprentices and 
officials of machinery building plants 
attended the annual dinner given by 
the Milwaukee branch of the Nation- 
al Metal Trades association for ap- 
prentices who are in the last year of 
their course and those who have won 
awards during the past year in ap- 
prenticeship competition. Harold §S. 
Falk, vice president and works man- 
ager, Falk Corp., Milwaukee, and 
chairman of the Metal Trades appren- 
ticeship committee, was chairman. 








Table V 


Total Awards by States 


Last Half 1930 Last Half 1929 








No. of No. of 

Projects Tons Projects Tons 
Alabama 11 5,350 11 3,435 
Arizona 4 1,755 6 2,852 
Arkansas 4 1,500 4 2,425 
California 64 33,389 87 29,084 
Colorado 2 600 3 425 
Connecticut 17 10,957 13 10,561 
Delaware 2 225 5 1,775 
Dist: of C. 7 9,421 acaeg 
Florida 3 600 3 875 
Georgia 6 3,095 6 3,705 
Idaho 2 230 1 957 
Illinois 63 49,138 “2 81,470 
Indiana 12 17,675 28 17,971 
Iowa 5 3,650 1 150 
Kansas 2 1,225 1 600 
Kentucky 18 26,929 1 800 
Louisiana 16 6,072 8 6,000 
Maine 13 7,747 3 3,865 
Maryland 27 9,455 11 6,790 
Mass. 56 21,041 57 20,295 
Michigan 26 14,577 17 34,265 
Minnesota 13 7,801 4 »,530 
Mississippi 1 150 5 745 
Missouri 24 35,936 14 17,080 
Montana 0 ; 0 
Nebraska 8 3,945 6 5,756 
Nevada 0 0 
New Mexico ws 550 1 100 
New Hamp. 6 1,221 5 632 
New Jersey. 61 46,330 39 52,038 
New York 327 332,968 238 171,157 
N. Carolina 2 445 12 2,870 
N. Dakota 0 ; 0 orn 
Ohio 50 48,180 64 88,816 
Oklahoma 12 9,858 7 10,500 
regon 1 £00 12 12,430 
Pennsylvania 93 81,302 102 84,849 
Rhode Island 3 596 4 1,570 
S. Carolina 210 2 1,050 
S. Dakota 2 975 0 
Tennessee 5 1,765 11 7,045 
Texas 22 8,013 iz 6,960 
Utah ' v2 500 1 145 
Vermont 2 395 5 9 850 
Virginia 14 »,705 3 6,090 
Washington 29 17,491 23 8,595 
W. Virginia 12 12,998 12 6,175 
Wisconsin 12 4,830 27 14,577 
Wyoming. 1 800 4 1,930 
Unlocated R. R. 

Work 21 12,375 48 25.850 
Exports 6 2,321 9 4,941 
TOTAL 1092 864,891 1048 1,019,875 
80: 
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dub Threading 
~~ and Cutting-off Machines 


EFORE purchasing tube threading and cut- 
B ting-off machinery, send for the data which 
we have assembled from actual mill operating 
records covering many installations of Tread- 


well equipment. 


These data give some illuminating facts relative 
to output, production costs and maintenance in 
large as well as small mills. 


freadwell Engineering Company 


Easton, Pa. 





Copies are now available and will be sent to 
those interested on request. 


Rolling Mills—Threading & Cutting-Off Machinery—Special Machinery—Iron & Steel Castings 
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trip Tempers Modified by 
olling After Annealing 


BY JOSEPH S 


. ADELSON 


Steel & Tube Inc., Cleveland 


Part | 


ECAUSE of the diversified in- 

dustries which use cold-rolled 

strip steel and because of the 

increasing number of applica- 
tions for it, the tonnage consumed 
annually has increased materially in 
recent years. In the manufacture of 
cold-rolled strip steel the final roll- 
ing operation is done at room tem- 
perature with highly polished alloy 
steei rolls, so that the resulting prod- 
uct has a smooth highly polished sur- 
face. Cold rolling also makes ac- 
curate control of metal thickness pos- 
sible, there being little variation 
either across the width of the strip 
or along its length. 

Rimmed or effervescing steel of 
S.A.E. 1010 analysis most generally 
is used in the manufacture of this 
product to insure maximum ductil- 
ity for use in the stamping and al- 
lied industries. Both the carbon 
and manganese are held to the low- 
er limits of the specification because 
it has been found that they tend to 
decrease ductility and increase hard- 
Where ductility is not of 
paramount importance the higher 
carbons can be used. 

The top of the ingot is discarded 
to insure freedom from piping and 
segregation and the steel then is 
rolled into hot strip. The finishing 


ness. 











PECIFYING cold-rolled strip 

steel is facilitated when the 
various tempers are understood. 
In the accompanying article, the 
first of two installments, Joseph 
S. Adelson, metallurgical engine- 
er, Steel & Tubes Inc., Cleveland, 
describes the process of manu- 
facturing cold strip, temper 
ranges and types of testing ma- 
chines. The concluding install- 
ment will be presented in an 


early issue of STEEL. 








operation is maintained above the 
lower critical temperature of the 
steel so that no cold working takes 
place in the hot rolling and, con- 
sequently, an anneal is unnecessary 
before cold rolling. This hot strip 
is coiled, allowed to cool and then is 
pickled in a weak sulphuric acid bath 
to remove the scale formed in hot 
rolling. It may be marketed as hot 
strip or used as a semifinished ma- 
terial for cold rolled strip. In either 


ease a pickling operation is neces- 
sary because the scale will ruin the 
dies if the hot strip is to be used 
for stampings and will mar the sur- 
face of the cold rolls and cause pits 
and imperfections in the fine surface 
of the strip. 

The hot strip, which has a com- 
paratively rough surface and is inae- 
curate as to gage, is now cold rolled 
in the same direction as all previous 
rolling operations. In this respect 
it differs from the manufacture of 
sheets because the sheet bar used 
for sheets which is the equivalent of 
the billet for strip, is rolled at right 
angles to previous conversion opera- 
tions. tolling temperatures for 
sheet bar are also much lower than 
for the billets. Cold rolling of the 
strip causes practically no spread so 
that the width of the hot strip deter- 
mines the width of the finished prod- 
uct and all the elongation is trans- 
mitted to the length of the coil. Cold 
rolling is generally not completed in 
one pass between the rolls but is 
given three or four passes with the 
heaviest bite or reduction in thick- 
ness in the first pass, the amount of 
reduction decreasing in each sue- 
ceeding pass as the metal hardens. 
Two or three mills often are arranged 
in tandem so that the strip moves 
from one stand of rolls immediately 
into the next. 


Annealing Restores Ductility 


After cold rolling, the strip is 
hard and brittle and must be an- 
nealed to relieve the strains and re- 
store ductility. The reduction in 
thickness from hot to cold strip has 
been about four gages or approxi 
mately 40 per cent in order to in- 
sure sufficient cold work to prevent 
grain growth in annealing and to ob- 
tain a satisfactory surface. The an- 
nealing process must be so carried 
out that the strip retains its bright 
surface and does not become oxidized 





Delivery side of 2-high tandem mill showing cold strip in process of reduction 
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or scaled. After the coils are loaded 
on flat bottom cars, covers are placed 
over them forming a box which gives 
rise to the term, box annealing. The 
joint is sand sealed and the box run 
into a furnace maintained at a tem- 
perature of 1450 to 1500 degrees 
Fahr. where it remains for about 12 
hours to allow the heat to penetrate 
the heavy boxes. The latter then 
are withdrawn from the furnace and 
cooled to 200 degrees Fahr. before 
they are opened. Gas is passed into 
the boxes during the cooling cycle 
to prevent an influx of air which 
would produce an oxide on the sur- 
face of the strip. 

The cold-rolled annealed strip is 
in its softest and most ductile state 
so that it is suitable for extra deep- 
drawing operations. Because of the 
extreme softness of the strip it has 
a tendency to wrinkle and kink in 
handling and this is avoided by giv- 
ing it a slight reduction known as a 
skin pass, after annealing. Blanking 
and certain other forming operations 
are performed more easily on a still 
harder strip and these grades are 
produced by still further cold rolling 
after annealing. Of course, if the 
harder strip is to be furnished the 
gage of the material when annealed 
is sufficiently heavier than the fin- 
ished thickness to allow for the ad- 
ditional reduction which has been 
predetermined from past experience. 


Made in Five Tempers 


The hardness and ductility of the 
cold-rolled strip can be modified over 
a wide range by varying the amount 
of roliing after annealing. The en- 
tire range generally is divided into 
five classes, commonly called tem- 
pers, which should not be confused 
with temper as applied to tool steels. 
Since it is obviously impossible to 
contro] the hardness to a single point 
on a testing machine, the strip is 
ordered within certain limits and 
the tempers serve as an indication 
of the grade of strip produced. The 
five tempers and methods of manu- 
facture, follow: 

No. 1. Full Hard. This temper is 
used for flat work and easy punching, 
and only where no bending is re- 
quired; it may crack in bending under 
severe cold work. It is cold rolled 
direct to the finished gage from the 
hot strip with no intermediate anneal. 
A higher carbon steel (S.A.E. 1020) 
often is used for this temper. 

No. 2. Half Hard. This class is 
suitable for easy blanking and will 
take a sharp right angle bend across 
the grain, that is, 90 degrees to the 
direction of rolling. The hardness in 
this grade is obtained by a reduction 
of 20 to 25 per cent in thickness after 
annealing. 

No. 3. Quarter Hard. This grade 
will bend flat on itself across the grain 
and will take a sharp right angle bend 
along the grain. It covers a range of 
hardness between the blanking and 
deep drawing grades. The reduction 
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after anneal will vary between 5 and 
15 per cent depending upon the use of 
the strip. 

No. 4. Pinch Temper. Strip of this 
temper will bend flat upon itself both 
ways of the grain and will unwind 
without kinking. It is satisfactory for 
most deep-drawing operations and is 
close to No. 5 temper. It is given a 
reduction of 0.001 or 0.002-inch after 
annealing. 

No. 5. Dead Soft or Deep Drawing. 
This class is used for severe deep 
drawing and cupping operations, is 
soft and ductile, and is the softest 
grade of steel obtainable. The strip is 
given no rolling after annealing. 

Producers of cold-rolled strip steel 
use several modifications of these 
tempers. One manufacturer desig- 
nates a three quarter hard temper 
which would fall between Nos. 1 and 
2 and is little different from No. 1, 
whereas another combines Nos. 4 and 
5. Sometimes a No. 6 is offered which 
is similar to No. 5 except that the car 
bon content is low. 

To secure definite information on 
physical characteristics of all tem- 
pers of cold-rolled strip steel certain 
data were determined including (1) 
hardness and ductility with definite 
reductions in gage both on the prod- 
uct rolled from hot strip and cold 
rolled after annealing; (2) limits of 
hardness and ductility for the vari- 
ous tempers; and (3) a comparison 
of physicals as determined on vari- 
ous makes of testing machines. It 
was found that existing comparison 
tables were not applicable to cold 
rolled strip steel. Various testing 
machines used included, Rockwell, 
scleroscope, brinell, Herbert pendu- 
lum, Vickers, Olsen ductility, and, 
Erichsen ductility. 

Rockwell B hardness values were 
used. The test consists of measur- 
ing the depth of the impression made 
by a ;-inch ball under a definite 
load of 100 kilograms. A minor 
load first is applied and then the 
major load; the minor load is re 
moved and the depth of the impres 
sion read directly on the machine 
The test is a good indication of sur- 
face hardness. In the scleroscope 
test a diamond pointed hammer is 
permitted to fall upon the test piece 
from a definite height and the height 
of the rebound read upon a scale. It 
is fairly accurate but does not have 
a wide range and is not entirely a 
determination of hardness. 

The brinell testing machine 
presses a 10 millimeter ball into the 
specimen under a definite load, and 
the diameter across the surface of 
the resulting impression is measured 
by a microscope. The hardness fig- 
ure is calculated therefrom. The 
standard load is 3000 kilograms but 
with this load the depth of the im- 
pression is such that it penetrates 
the entire thickness of the strip and 
some anvil reaction occurs. A load 
of 500 kilograms was used and even 
with this light load the impression 


penetrated far below the surface. 
The brinell hardness number is in- 
dependent of the load applied. 


In the Herbert pendulum test a 
balanced pendulum is oscillated on 
the test piece by balancing it on a 
point support and the time for ten 
swings determined with the aid of a 
stop watch. The harder the mate- 
rial the longer the period required 
per swing, and glass which consumes 
100 seconds for ten swings is used 
as the basis for the readings. The 
test is too delicate for routine shop 
testing but has the advantage of 
leaving no trace. 


In the Vickers machine a diamond 
pyramid having a square base is 
forced into the test piece under a 
definite load which can be varied to 
compensate for thin or soft mate- 
rials. The diagonal of the impres- 
sion is measured by a microscope at- 
tached to the machine and the read- 
ing converted into Vickers or brinell 
numbers. 


Unit Values Differ 


The Olsen and Erichsen ductility 
testers are similar in operation ex- 
cept that the Erichsen uses a bar 
having a rounded end as a die and 
reads in millimeters whereas the 
Olsen uses a ball die and reads in 
inches. The die is forced against 
the test piece forming a cup, and 
pressure is continued until a slight 
fracture is visible in the cup. The 
depth of the cup is determined di- 
rectly upon the machine and is a 
zood indication of the stretching 
qualities or ductility of the strip. 

Regular cold rolling practice was 
followed in the preparation of the 
specimens. In order to secure com- 
parable data on various gages and to 
check results, five different coils of 
hot strip were cold rolled to 14, 16, 
18, 20 and 22 Birmingham wire 
gages at which point the product 
was annealed and then cold rolled 
further. The maximum bite possible 
was taken in each pass during the 
cold rolling of the hot strip and the 
total reduction made in as few passes 
as were necessary to reduce the 
thickness to the gage desired. No 
attempt was made to limit the re- 
duction per pass to any definite 
amount or percentage. Cold rolling 
of the strip after annealing, on the 
other hand, was limited to a definite 
reduction per pass instead of taking 
the maximum. Data thus were ob- 
tained on rollings with varying per- 
centages of reduction. 

A piece about 3 feet long for test- 
ing was cut from the end of the coil 
after each pass. The extreme ends 
of the coils were discarded because 
they may vary too greatly from the 
average thickness of the balance of 
the coil. The gage throughout the 
coil varied about 0.002-inch and pre- 
cautions were taken to insure accur- 
acy in reading the thickness to de- 
termine the percentage reduction. 
(To be concluded in an early issue) 


or 
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ANNOUNCING .--- 


GPASSELLI 


INHIBITOR. 


TWO GRADES 


GRASSELLI INHIBITOR NO. 1 (NON FOAMING) 
GRASSELLI INHIBITOR NO. 2... (FOAMING) 
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HE result of five years of research development. Tested and proven 
throughout all of 1930 by commercial use in the Mahoning Valley. 


e Full information gladly sent on request e 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 
FOUNDED 1839 CLEVELAND 


New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Ave. 


BRANCHES AND STOCK CARRYING POINTS: 


Albany - Birmingham - Boston - Brooklyn . Charlotte - Chicago -. Cincinnati - Detroit - Milwaukee 
Newark - New Haven - New Orleans . Paterson - Philadelphia . Pittsburgh . St. Louis - St. Paul 
LOS ANGELES: 363 New High Street SAN FRANCISCO: 576 Mission Street 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Heavy Chemicals Division $3 Montreal and Toronto 





FOUNDED 1839 
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Civic auditorium, San 


Steelmakers 


Open-Hearth 


URING the past year, the acid 

open-hearth steelmaking process 

has been undergoing searching 

study in Pittsburgh as a result 
of a co-operative agreement between 
the United States bureau of mines ex- 
periment station and the Heppenstall 
Co. Thus far, the investigation is 
only partially completed, but results, 
as revealed in a progress report pre- 
sented before the Western Metal con- 
gress in San Francisco, Feb. 16-20, in- 
dicate that considerable light is to be 
thrown upon present knowledge of 
steelmaking. 

The research is being conducted by 
C. H. Herty Jr., physical chemist, bur- 
eau of mines, and J. E. Jacobs. re- 
search metallurgist, Heppenstall Co., 
who collaborated jointly in prepara- 
tion of the report. Two grades of alloy 
steel were studied, the first contain- 
ing: Carbon  0.28-0.33, manganese 
0.60-0.80, silicon 0.20-030, nickel 
1.5-2.0, chromium 0.60-0.80, molybde- 
num 0.40-0.50. vanadium 015 min., 
phosphorus 0.040 max., and sulphur 
0.040 max. per cent. The second grade 
contained: Carbon 052-057, manga- 
nese 0.55-0.70, silicon 0.20-0.30, nickel 
1.5-2.0, chromium 0.60-0.80, molybde- 
num 0.20-0.25, vanadium 0.15 min., 
phosphorus 0040 max., and sulphur 
0.040 max. per cent. 3 

Six factors to be studied were: 1, 
Elimination of nonmetallic matter 
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Francisco, 


ill Benefit from 


Research 


originating in the charge and from 
the furnace lining; 2, oxidation of the 
metal during the working of the heat; 
3, deoxidation with ferrosilicon and 
ferromanganese and with _— special 
manganese-silicon alloys; 4, Elimina- 
tion of silicates in the ladle; 5, segre 
gation of nonmetallic matter in the 
ingot; and 6, slag-metal reactions. So 
far, only the first four items have 
been studied in detail. 


Spiegel Addition Helps 


A summary of the work reveals that 
when the heat is ready to be ored it 
contains nonmetallic matter originat- 
ing from the charge and from the oxi- 
dation of silicon. It is cleaned partly 
by the ore, but the addition of spiegel 
with the ore facilitates the removal of 
impurities. 

Material coming from the bottom 
of the furnace, 20-ton oil-fired units 
with hearths 18 feet long and 7 feet 
wide and average weight of tanped 
metal 57,000 pounds, was picked up 
during the working period. High tem- 
perature will eliminate most of this 
by the boiling action in the furnace. 
Manganese-silicon alloy followed by a 
small manganese addition annvarently 
eliminated any inclusions from the 
above source, as well as the normal 
products of deoxidation. Deoxidation 
with manganese-silicon alloy gives a 
much cleaner steel in the furnace than 


at night—scene of the second Western Metal Congress 


deoxidation by ferromanganese and 
ferrosilicon. 

Iron oxide content of acid 
hearth steel increases as carbon is 
eliminated. Toward the end of the 
working period the oxide content may 
hold constant or decrease, even though 
the carbon is dropping because of 
changes in slag composition, viscosity 
and temperature. Holding the steel 
in the ladle as long as possible is of 
direct benefit in eliminating nonmetal- 
lic matter. Holding in the ladle of 
course has other advantages, in that 
it is better to pour the steel “on the 
cold side” rather than when the steel 
is exceedingly hot. 


open- 


Pacific coast and adjacent territory 
affords a wide market for steel cast- 
ings; thus the manufacture of castings 
is a subject of considerable interest. 
J. Fenstermacher, Columbia division, 
United States Steel Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, presented a paper under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
discussing improvements in the physi- 
cal properties of large carbon and 
alloy steel castings. The author de- 
scribed operations in the company’s 
plant in Richmond and by the use of 
lantern slides showed some of the 
work turned out, including car 
frames, turbine wheels, dredging, 
equipment and housings, and crush- 
ing machinery. 

He gave consideration to chemical 
compositions of the basic open-hearth 
steels, molding and pouring practice 
and physical specifications. Average 
physical characteristics of these cast- 
ings are 75,840 pounds per square 
inch ultimate tensile strength, 30.5 
per cent elongation in 2 inches, 44,100 
tensile 


pounds per square _ inch 
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strength and 48.5 per cent reduction of 
area: Many of the castings because of 
their extreme size and intricacy, re- 
quired unusual care in their manu- 
facture. 

Manganese steel, commonly accept 
ed as a heat treated alloy of iron con- 
taining 10-14 per cent manganese and 
from 0.80-1.50 per cent carbon, is 
widely used on the Coast, because of 
its great toughness and wear resist- 
ance. Mining, dredging and crushing 
operations call for power machinery 
of which many parts are manganese 
steel castings. These points were 
prought out in a paper by D. H. 
Young, western manager, American 
Manganese Steel Co., Oakland, Calif., 
which was published in abstract form 
on Page 51 of the Feb. 19 issue of 
STEEL. 

Applications Are Numerous 

Among the specific uses for manga- 
nese steel castings, particularly in the 
West, are mantles and jaw plates for 
crushing machinery, shovel teeth, 
dippers, ball mill liners, shells and im- 
pellers for gravel pumps, wearing 
parts of dredges, special trackwork, 
oil field sheaves for crown and travel- 
ing blocks, and many others. These 
castings can be heat treated to -give 
great toughness and durability and 
can be welded with facility when pro- 
per procedure is employed. 

High-test cast iron containing 2. 
to 3.15 per cent carbon can be pro- 
duced uniformly to give 38,000 to 49,- 
000 pounds per square inch tensile 
strength, 4200 to 5600 pounds trans- 
verse strength, 0.5 to 0.20-inch deflec- 
tion and 200 to 240 brinell hardness. 
It is applicable to medium and heavy 
castings, particularly where the com- 
bination of strength and resistance to 
wear is essential. In a paper prepared 
by F. B. Coyle, research department, 
International Nickel Co., New York, 
cupola melting of this material was 
discussed in considerable detail. 


0 


Approves Coating Standard 


The American tentative standard 
for zine coatings on structural steel 
shapes, plates and bars and their 
products has been approved by the 
American Standards association. The 
standard was submitted for approval 
under the proprietary sponsorship 
method by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, as a revision of a 


previous standard of that organiza- 


tion. It includes designations of 
specific grades of structural steel, 
grades of galvanizing spelter bath, 
maximum amount of impurities al- 
lowed in molten zine bath, specifica- 
tions for steel embrittlement, weight 
of zinc coating and a test for uni- 
formity of zine coating. The stand- 


ard departs from the previous issue 


in no longer designating specific 
grades of structural steel but per- 
mitting instead the use of steel con- 


forming to standard specifications. 
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oisture in Gas Has Effect 


on Carburizing Action 


ARBURIZATION of steel by gas 

has been the subject of investi- 

gation for several years and 

while remarkable progress has 
been made, additional work is neces- 
sary before a definite procedure can be 
prescribed. R. G. Guthrie, chief 
metallurgist, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, a leading authority 
on the process, revealed some most in- 
teresting recent developments in a 
paper presented before the Western 
Metal congress, San Francisco, Feb 
16-20. 

Steel to be carburized is heated in 
a furnace retort into which gas is in- 
troduced and from the hydrocarbons 
contained in the gas the steel absorbs 
carbon to effect a hard case. Occa- 
sionally it is found that after long 
periods of successful carburization, 
the gas suddenly fails to produce a 
carbon penetration in the same steels. 
The solution to this baffling problem 
proved to be the variable moisture 
content of the gas; consequently it be- 
came necessary to dry all the gas by 
passing it through calcium chloride 
towers and to provide a constant mois- 
ture by dripping water into the gas. 
The water is dripped steadily or in- 
termittently as required. 

Best results are obtained by surg- 
ing the gas into the retort in a tur- 
bulent manner for from 5 to 10 min- 
utes after which the gas is pumped 
out and CO, gas is pumped in, al- 
lowed to remain for a brief period and 
then pumped out. The CO, gas, being 
an excellent decarburizer, serves the 
purpose of removing from the steel 
a dead surface film which retards the 


penetration of carbon. When the 
film has been removed, the original 
gas is returned to the retort and fur- 
ther carbon penetration is accom- 
plished. This alternating cycle is 
maintained until the case of desired 
depth is obtained. The gas can be re- 
circulated until all of the hydrocar- 
bons have been exhausted. 

Approximately 5 hours is sufficient 
to produce a good carbon penetration. 
Recently developed is an electrical de- 
vice capable of indicating whether 
carbon penetration is being obtained 
in the steel and whether soot is being 
deposited in the retort. Under cer- 
tain conditions, soot deposits have 
been unusually large, but this now can 
be controlled closely. It has been 
commonly believed that oxygen is a 
good decarburizer, but investigation 
has shown this belief to be untrue. 
According to Mr. Guthrie, CO, is the 
best decarburizing agent and is even 
more active when accompanied by a 
little CO. 


New Interest in Gas Furnaces 


Although natural gas has _ been 
available in southern California for a 
considerable time, it has been distrib- 
uted only recently in the northern 
part of the state. In the latter sec- 
tion fuel oil has been used generally 
in industrial heating operations. The 
present tendency is to convert these 
units to gas firing, a situation which 
has created a new interest in gas-type 
furnaces. For drawing operations and 
the recently developed nitriding proc- 
ess, low temperatures are used and 

(Concluded on Page 63) 





A section of one of the night crowds which taxed the capacity of the exhibit hall 
at the second Western Metal and Machinery exposition 








Neglect mending a small Fault, an 


twill soon be = a Great One 
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A step in modernization was brought about by the frequent unexplained < 
stopping of a large synchronous motor driving a vital unit in a plant ES 
process. Investigation revealed that the too hasty starting of a large | 
induction motor in a remote department caused a voltage dip severe | 
enough to throw the synchronous motor out of step. The substitution of | 
a magnetic controller for the manual controller on the induction motor 

resulted in uniform starting with minimum voltage disturbance. | 








Trenches in the snow over buried cables in a mill yard revealed over. 
heating of the distribution system because of low power-factor. The mill 
power-factor was unity by virtue of a battery of synchronous motors near 
the substation. Inside circuits with lagging power-factor of 0.72 were 
improved by substituting, at strategic points, 0.8 leading-power-factor 
synchronous motors for induction motors. The superseded induction 
motors were later used, fully loaded and in conjunction with synchro- 
nous motors, in an addition to the mill. = 




















Did you know that a photoelectric tube could be made to do the work 
of a dog, latch, or cam? Here's an example: A length of pipe is 
chucked near the middle, no care being taken to locate it. Two motor- 
driven tool carriages rush in towards the ends and, when one-eighth inch 
from contact, they slow down to feeding speed. The tools then face and 
bevel the pipe ends for field welding. The tool carriages act as they do 
because the pipe intercepts beams of light carried by the carriages. This 
modern type of cam, dog, etc., involves no maintenance, for a beam of 
light has no wearing parts. 











Modern motors designed for quick starts, stops, and reversals, absorb 
only a small amount of power for their own acceleration, hence leave 
more for effective work. They are just coming into use for shears, 
whereon they start, accelerate, execute the work, and stop for each 
operation. This does away with flywheel and jaw clutch, pry or the 
machines, and reduces maintenance. One such machine cuts three 8-in. 
by 8-in. blooms at a time—fourteen complete cycles per minute. A shear 
cutting 40-inch-wide material goes through the complete cycle in less 
than one second. The trend is to let the motor do it. 


ee 
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Any manufacturer who still feels that metallic arc welding might not 
be dependable should take note of the fact that big gun-mounts are 
being thus fabricated at the Watertown arsenal by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Modern materials, equipment, and technique have made the arc- 
welded joint capable of standing any amount of shock duty that the 
parent metal will stand. Smal! wonder that manufacturers of machine 
tools seh gear equipment are rapidly changing over their products to 
arc-welded steel construction and are obtaining a simpler, stronger, 
lighter, more rigid product with an enhanced appearance that stimu- 
lates sales. 








The old ‘“‘layshaft’’ and other rigid mechanical means for holding 
related equipment in synchronism while working on a common product 
are giving away to electric synchronization. Feeders are synchronized 
with the machines they feed, by Selsyn control, and the units may be 
any distance apart. To synchronize devices at full speed has never been 
difficult, but now it is possible to hold many units in absolute synchro- 
nism all the way down to dead stop and up again to full speed. This is 
done on a multiple-unit printing press and so accurately that, if desired, 
an “‘i’’ printed on one unit might be dotted on the next. 








Speaking of modernization, have you studied all the possible appli- 
cations to your equipment of the new G-E thrustor? This electric device 
exerts a smooth, powerful, constant-pressure thrust with cushioned 
return. On the up stroke, oil is pumped through a piston by a motor- 
driven impeller. On the down stroke, the piston sinks through a 
cushion of oil. Some suggested applications are: (1) the smooth, certain 
application of brakes to hoists. 0) The engaging of clutches on punch 
presses or shears. (3) The replacement of muscular effort on foot- and 
hand-operated machines, thus making the machines “‘all-electric.”’ 








In the past, when a machinery builder wished to build heat into his 
machines, or a plant engineer wished to apply a limited amount of heat 
to a process, it was necessary to install a steam boiler, or to run com- 

licated fuel pipe lines to the zones to be heated. To-day, a G-E 

eating specialist is called in and, after studying the requirements, 
recommends G-E ‘‘Spots of Heat’’—handy, self-contained, electric heat- 
ing units which can be immersed, screwed in, built in, or simply 
attached to the machinery or equipment to provide clean, safe, odorless, 
precisely controlled electric heat. 





Modernization Reduces Costs — Increases ‘Profit 


There are any number of ways in which the G-E sales engineer can 


b help you to modernize. Ask him about them when he calls; or write 
. the nearest G-E office. 


; GENERAL 


200-463 


ELECTRIC 
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A miniature self-operating printing press, made possible by the use of steel 


Large Uses of Steel 


in Small Ways 


186th Article + 


O THE average individual the 

multigraph is the same, simple 

little apparatus for assembling 

type in slots on a cylinder and 
printing letters that it was about a 
quarter of a century ago. To the 
initiated it is a highly developed ma- 
chine—a miniature,  self-operating 
printing press—for the production 
of a wide variety of printed matter 
and for addressing envelopes. Steel 
has played an important part in its 
development. 

Approximately 187 tons of steel 
is consumed annually in the man- 
ufacture of multigraphs, including 
feeding and receiving devices, as well 
as the printing unit itself. This 
amount of steel is composed of 25 
tons of strip, 150 tons of screw stock, 
10 tons of machine steel and 2 tons 
of tool steel. 


Castings Are Employed 


Iron in the form of castings is 
used to some extent, while an alumi- 
num alloy is used for the semicir- 
cular drum on which is mounted the 
type, and when illustrated matter is 
printed, the engraving. Bronze bear- 
ings are used in the lighter models, 
while the heavier models’ are 
equipped with ball bearings. 

T-shaped strips of steel are im- 
bedded on the periphery of the drum, 
a series of these forming the slots 
in which the type is held in place. 
The space between these slots cor- 
responds to a single space on a type- 
writer, so that type can be assem- 
bled single space, double space, or 
any multiple thereof. The lines of 
type can be of any length desired, 
and they are held securely in place 
by flexible steel clips and _ bands. 
This was the original idea of the 
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® Multigraphs 


multigraph, for the production of a 
large number of form-letters, and it 
still is the principle of the modern 
machines. 

The bases and sideframes of the 
machines are cast iron, while nearly 
all the moving parts, and those tak- 
ing the strain, are steel. The amount 
of steel consumed is not so large 
as might be supposed, as sufficient 
strength is obtained by light-weight 
parts. Multigraph machines are made 
in many sizes and models, weighing 
from 75 pounds for the simple hand- 
operated printing unit to 300 pounds 
for motor-driven machines with feed- 
ing and receiving attachments. The 
original multigraph was operated by 
turning a crank—just as the original 
phonograph was operated, and it 
proved to be an economical, time and 
labor-saving device; but by far the 
largest demand now is for those 
which are driven by electric motors 
and entirely automatic in operation, 
illustrating the constant urge for 
labor-saving equipment in business 
offices. 


Feeder Is Ingenious 


The feeding mechanism is almost 
as ingenious as the printing unit it- 
self, which was an important inven- 
tion. An automatic suction device 
lifts each sheet of paper, and if by 
any chance two sheets should be lift- 
ed another automatic mechanism 
draws the pair of them out of the 
machine, and the feeder feeds the 
paper into the printing unit faster 
and more evenly than could be done 
by an experienced press feeder. Up 
to 5000 sheets can be printed in an 
hour. The technical term for the 
receiving unit is a thermo jogger, and 
its function is to impart enough heat 


to the ink as the sheet passes under 
it to dry it, thus preventing the ink 
from one sheet smudging the next 
sheet, and to stack the sheets in an 
even pile. 

In the latest models envelopes and 
business letterheads are fed into the 
machine at the same time, the en- 
velopes are addressed and the let- 
ters printed, properly addressed at 
the same time. The letterhead ig 
expelled from the machine, and the 
envelope is automatically dropped on 
top of it—all in order, so that a girl 
needs only to insert the letters in 
the envelopes in rotation. 

fach address on a mailing list is 
embossed on a small metal sheet, 
and this sheet is quickly slipped into 
position on the drum, and after an 
envelope and letter have been ad- 
dressed it is removed and another 
inserted. 


Standard Steel Price 
Extras in Handy Volume 


Daily Metal Trade Standard Steel 
Price Extras, by Walter S. Doxsey, 
editor Daily Metal Trade; second edi- 
tion; paper 96 pages, 5 x 7% inches; 
published by Penton Publishing Co., 
and supplied by Stren, Cleveland, for 
$1, postpaid; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
London, for 5s post paid. 

In this compact book of 96 pages 
have been gathered data usually avail- 
able only in a file of various-size cards, 
booklets, and other forms difficult to 
catalog and to handle. The conveni- 
ence of assembled information, well 
indexed and ready for instant refer- 
ence is appreciated by those having 
occasion to use the tables of extras on 
any form of steel material. 

The volume includes every com- 
monly-used table of steel price extras, 
structural steel, plates, bars, sheets, 
strip, pipe, nails, wire, tubing, rivets, 
nuts, bolts, floor plates, alloys and 
many others. 

The arrangement has been made as 
convenient as possible and a complete 
index gives straight-line guidance to 
any table desired. 

In addition to extras the book con- 
tains tables of tolerances and various 
specifications frequently brought into 
question, and a table of physical pro- 
perties of seamless mechanical tubing. 


To Exhibit Special Alloys 


Exhibits portraying the commer- 
cialization and use of highly special- 
ized alloys will form one of the prin- 
cipal focal points of the Exposition of 
Chemical Industries to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, May 
4-9. The growth of this field and its 
expansion into nearly every industry 
since the last show, two years ago, 
has been one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern research. 
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Moisture in Gas Has Effect 


on Carburizing Action 

(Concluded from Page 59) 
difficulty has been experienced in 
keeping gas furnace temperatures low 
enough. 

For this reason a new nitriding fur- 
nace, described by James H. Knapp, 
president, James H. Knapp Co., Los 
Angeles, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Semimuffle furnaces are suit- 
able for operating at 1200 degrees 
Fahr. and up, but nitriding requires 
a long heat at uniform temperatures 
in the neighborhood of 960 degrees 
Fahr. A satisfactory furnace for the 
latter duty must introduce two new 
features: 1, Some method of reducing 
the high spread between flame tem- 
perature and temperature of work; 
and 2, some method for uniform and 
rapid circulation of gases. 

Several furnaces in which these 
problems have been solved have been 
in continuous operation for six 
months. Sketches and illustrations of 
one of these furnaces together with an 
abstract of Mr. Knapp’s discussion ap- 
peared on Page 38 of the Feb. 19 issue 
of STEEL. 


Special Burner Design 


A mixture of gas and air properly 
proportioned for perfect combustion 
is discharged through an inner pipe 
and burns in a cone off the end of a 
second pipe prolong. A focus of high 
temperature is overcome by blowing 
cold air through a larger surrounding 
pipe, in an annular sheath surround- 
ing the flame. The burning gases 
mix with the cold air in this sheath, 
diluting them and reducing the in- 
tensity of heat. 

A motor-driven blower is mounted 
on top of the furnace casing and fur- 
nishes air for the operation of the 
unit. The blast is divided by a Y con- 
nection near the blower, one portion 
going to the gas and air mixer, the 
remainder to the air cooling or dilut- 
ing system. Gas and air are appor- 
tioned automatically in a mixer com- 
plete with a regulator which reduces 
the gas line pressure to atmosphere. 

Progress and development of gas- 
fired furnaces was discussed in a 
paper by E. G. de Coriolis, research 
engineer, Surface Combustion Co., To- 
ledo, O. The speaker first reviewed 
methods of firing and combustion and 
then described major types of fur- 
naces utilizing gas fuel. A number 
of lantern slides showed numerous 
typical installations. 

A research which had for its pur- 
pose the correlation of crystal strue- 
tures and hardness of nitrided cases 
was reported by Oscar E. Harder, as- 
sistant director, Battelle Memorial in- 
stitute, Columbus, O., the research 
having been pursued jointly by Dr. 
Harder and George B. Todd, Alu- 
minum Research Laboratories, metal- 
lurgical division, New Kensington, 
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Pa. Several steels were studied in the 
investigation with the X-ray diffrac- 
tion method used to study crystal pat- 
tern. The technique worked out for 


the examination of nitrided cases 
seemed to present a more direct and 
satisfactory method of study than has 
previously been reported. 


Various Factors Affect Growth 
of Gray Cast Iron 


HAT gray iron increases in vol- 

ume, cracks and distorts upon 

repeated heating and cooling is 

rather common knowledge, ac- 
cording to Walter E. Remmers, met- 
allurgical engineer, Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, who presented a paper 
on the permanent growth of gray cast 
iron before the iron and steel divi- 
sion of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
at the annual meeting of the insti- 
tute in New York, Feb. 16-19. 

In his study Mr. Remmers was able 
to increase the length of a 6-inch 
bar by about %-inch by repeated 
heating and cooling. He attributed 
this phenomenon to precipitation, so- 
lution and reprecipitation of graphite 
in the solid matrix material. Or- 
dinarily this effect is predominant in 
the growth obtained on the first heat- 
ing after casting. Another cause for 
growth, Mr. Remmers stated, is me- 
chanical swelling created by finely 
fracturing the slightly ductile struc- 
ture of gray cast iron. 

Alloying elements such as silicon, 
aluminum, and under certain con- 
ditions titanium and nickel, which 
favor the precipitation of carbon, 
tend to increase growth while other 
elements such as chromium and 
manganese, which exert a stabilizing 
effect on the carbon, tend to de- 
crease growth. 

James T. McKenzie, metallurgist 
and chief chemist, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co.. Birmingham, Ala., 
questioned Mr. Remmers on the ef- 
fect of chromium. He said his ex- 
perience showed that chromium made 
the metal brittle. Mr. Remmers 
said that was the case with larger 
additions of chromium but that with 
small amounts of chromium the op- 
posite effect was noticeable. 

Floyd C. Kelley, metallurgist, re- 
search laboratory, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., described the 
bright annealing of steels in a special 
furnace with hydrogen atmosphere. 
In his experimental work he found 
difficulty in eliminating oxygen as 
steel to be annealed was found to 
contain absorbed oxygen at the time 
it was placed in the furnace. 

Mr. Kelley described the continu- 
ous annealing of metal strips through 
a hydrogen-atmosphere furnace and 
also the continuous annealing of cor- 
rosion-resisting steel. In the latter 


case two furnaces are used. Purified 
hydrogen is passed through the tube 
of the first furnace, the tube being 
filled with powdered alumina plus 
ferrosilicon heated to 900 degrees 
Cent. It then passes into the an- 
nealing tube in the second furnace 
which is heated to 1100 degrees Cent. 
The rate of flow of the hydrogen is 
maintained at from 2% to 5 liters 
per hour. Chrome-nickel steel rib- 
bon enters the furnace through a 
graphite stopper and passes through 
a slot in the cold end of the anneal- 
ing tube before it becomes heated. 
The ribbon is drawn through at the 
rate of 2 feet per minute and 
emerges with a perfectly bright sil- 
very luster. Its hardness drops from 
110 Rockwell B to 71 Rockwell B. 


Use of Electroline Debated 


In the discussion following Mr. 
Kelley’s paper George B. Water- 
house, consulting metallurgist and 
professor of metallurgy, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., inquired about the use 
of electroline. Mr. Kelley said he 
would not expect to be able to use it 
on annealing 18 and 8 chrome-nickel 
alloys and have them come out 
bright. J. B. Austin, United States 
Steel Corp., New York, asked for fur- 
ther information about electroline 
and it was brought out that this 
product is obtained from cracking 
city gas by blowing steam into it at 
high temperatures. It contains 75 
per cent hydrogen, 18 per cent car- 
bon monoxide and smaller amounts 
of carbon dioxide. G. D. Boyd, gen- 
eral superintendent, Wallingford 
Steel Co. Inec., Wallingford, Conn., 
described the operation of a large 
furnace built to anneal continuously 
18 and 8 chrome-nickel alloy strip. 
He said this furnace has been in 
operation on a production basis for 
about six months and is proving 
highly successful. 

Other papers at this session in- 
cluded comment on blue brittleness 
by Leland Russell van Wert, assistant 
professor of metallurgy, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and lecturer in 
metallurgy, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; and a paper by 
Albert Sauveur, professor of metal- 
lurgy, Harvard university, on ‘‘The 
Austenite-Pearlite Transformation 
and the Transition Constituents.”’ 
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Beardsley & Piper 
Uses James Speed Reducers! 


It is a compliment to James Design and Engineering that each 
year finds more leaders among specialized equipment manufac- 
turers standardizing on James Speed Reducers. 

Maybe this is because James is the only manufacturer of all 
types. Perhaps it’s the service on delivery. Again it may be be- 
cause James Salesmen are more alert. We have a suspicion that 
it’s design—heavier parts, better bearings, a greater factor of 
safety in every part. 

The story of James superiority is KNOWN! Speed Reducer 
users everywhere are comparing the parts of James Reducers with 
reducers of other makes—comparing shaft and gear sizes and 
anelyzing materials. They are now buying known quality. 

Let the experience and judgment of large users guide you. 
Specify James Speed Reducers for your drives. Catalog No. 166 
lists and describes all sizes and types. 


D. O. JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 
1120 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Nine James Planetary Spur Gear Speed Reducers are used in this installation 


of Beardsley & Piper Foundry Equipment at The American Foundry Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


UW an, 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 








USES: 





Elastic Analysis 


Theorems dealing with the elastic 
analysis of continuous frames, present- 
ed in bulletin No. 215, Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, IIl., 

In this bulletin is shown that 
bending moments in arches, haunched 
beams, and framed bents may be 
computed by a procedure analogous 
to the computation of fiber stresses 
in short columns subject to bending, 
and that slopes and deflections in 
these structures may be computed as 
shear and bending moments, re- 
spectively, on longitudinal sections 
through such columns. 

The theorems make available for 
the analysis of plane elastic struc- 
tures the literature of beam analy- 
sis, dealing with the kern, the cir- 
cle of inertia, the ellipse of inertia, 
graphical computations of moments 
and products of inertia, and con- 
jugate axes of inertia. 

Certain terms are defined in such 
a way that the method is extended 
to include the effect of deforma- 
tions due to longitudinal stress and 
to shear in ribbed members, and 
to include trussed members. 

The conceptions used in arch an- 
alysis by these methods make pos- 
sible a general statement of the 
relations of joint displacements to 
joint forces, of which the equation 
of slope-deflection is a special case, 
and hence make possible the con- 
venient extension of the method of 
slope-deflection, or of the theorem 
of three moments, to include curved 
members and members of varying 
amounts of inertia. 
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FABRICATION: 





Heating for Forging 


Fundamental principles for heating 
blanks for forging, discussed by R. M. 
Keeney, in Metals & Alloys, January 
1931, p. 3, 5 pp., 4 tables, 7 illusts. 


Overheating, driving at too fast a 
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rate and nonuniformity of heat appli- 
cation result in a hot surface, but a 
cold interior. To obtain the proper 
grain size in the finished forging, there 
must be co-ordination of the initial 
heating temperature, the rate of work- 
ing and the finishing temperature, so 
that work is completed close to the 
critical range of the steel being proc- 
essed. If the initial heating tempera- 
ture is too low, the piece may not be 
shaped completely by the time it has 
cooled to the critical range, and if 
working continues, distortion results. 
If the heating temperature is too high 
working may have been completed so 
far above the critical range that a 
coarse structure develops, and the 
steel may have been burned. Produc- 
tion of satisfactory forgings from the 
correct steel under skilled metallur- 
gical supervision requires: 1. A unl- 
formly heated furnace chamber, de- 
signed so as to result in uniform ap- 
plication of heat to the stock; 2. 
Temperature control equipment of 
such a nature as to prevent heating 
the stock above the desired tempera- 
ture; and 3. Atmospheric control. 
Stee, 3-5-31 





PRODUCTION: 





Bright Annealing 


Discussion of fundamental  prin- 
ciples and a laboratory furnace for 
bright annealing, a paper by Floyd C. 
Kelley presented before the iron and 
steel division at the annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in New 


9 


York, February 16-20. 8% pp. 3 illusts. 
An ever increasing demand for fur- 
naces with controlled atmospheres for 
annealing special types of corrosion- 
resisting steel and iron and low-carbon 
steel sheets, is a present day trend. 
Difficulties involved in the so-called 
bright annealing of such materials are 
many. Small laboratory hydrogen fur- 
naces have been operated successfully 
but careful attention must be given to 
installation, hydrogen pressure, etc. 

A laboratory furnace for the con- 
tinuous annealing of corrosion-resist- 
ing iron is described. The author 
states that construction of larger fur- 
naces presents unusual problems due 


to the necessary high temperatures in- 
volved in the annealing of this ma- 
terial. 
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Blue Brittleness 


Some notes on blue brittleness, a 
paper presented before the iron and 
steel division at thé annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, New 
York, February 16-20, by Russell Le- 
land VanWert, 8% pp., 4 illusts, 1 
table. 

Stress-strain diagrams of low-car- 
bon steels tested within the tempera- 
ture range of 200 to 350 degrees Cent 
have been found to depart more or 
less from the normal regularity of 
such diagrams as obtained by testing 
at either above or below these tem- 
peratures. These irregularities are 
brought out more clearly in torsion 
tests and are associated with the “blue 
heat” phenomen of steel. The author 
suggests as the possible cause of these 
“steps” in the stress-strain diagram 
the elastic recovery of the metal. 
Diagram and data are presented sup- 
porting the author’s contentions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 





Reclamation of Metals 


Origin, History and development of 
secondary metals traced by G. H. 
Clamer, in the Metal Industry, Febru- 
ary 1931, p. 75, 2 pp. 

Sources of scrap metals including 
those resulting from fabrication and 
those resulting from discarded use- 
ful or ornamental structures, the in- 
numerable channels through which 
scrap metals are collected and how 
such material is converted into useful 
form are discussed by the author. 
Color is the main guide in sorting. 
The largest consumption of copper 
is for wire for electrical use, its aver- 
age life being about 20 years. Ap- 
proximately 170,000 tons of nonfer- 
rous scrap is derived annually from 
scrapped automobiles. 
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FURNACE 
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CONNECTING FALVE 
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PLAN VIEW OF INSTALLATION 


i A 
CARBCFKRAX TUBES 
RECUPERATOR 
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nd now- 


A Recuperative 
AIR FURNACE- 
made possible by 























0 This installation is unique and unusual in that the recuperator 
is successfully operated with a malleable iron air furnace. 


O The furnace is powdered-coal fired and is normally operated to 


produce two 22-ton heats per day. 


O The recuperator was connected without interrupting operations 
and for over a year it has been operated without the loss of a single 


heat. 


The Results 


O The user reports that fuel consump- 
tion has been reduced 40‘ over previ- 
ous practice of operating with atmos- 
pheric air for combustion and 

—there is a saving of one hour per heat. 

—a decided improvement inmetal char- 
acteristics has been noted. 

—the reduction in fuel consumption 
eliminated the necessity for addi- 
tional pulverizing equipment 

—a distinct reduction in metal losses 
due to oxidization has been observed 
resulting in lower cost of raw ma- 
terial per ton of good castings. 

—and they can control pouring tem- 
peratures much more accurately than 
they could with atmospheric air. 

O The outstanding feature of The Car- 

borundum Company Recuperator lies in 

the fact that it employs banks of tubes 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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made of ‘‘Carbofrax  —the Carborun- 
dum Brand Silicon Carbide Refractory. 
O These tubes have a high heat trans- 
fer—eight to ten times that of fire clay 
refractories. 

O Core busters in the tubes greatly 
facilitate the transfer of heat from 
waste gas to air 

O The ‘‘Carbofrax”’ tube maintains its 
refractoriness and physical strength 
even at the highest temperature en- 
countered in commercial furnaces. 

O Long life of the tubes—their resist- 
ance to corrosive action—the absence 
of moving parts—the design of the 
recuperator—its low maintenance cost 
—its adaptability to practically all 
types of industrial furnaces—particu- 
larly those requiring high flame tem- 
perature—these are some of its decided 
advantages. 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RECUPERATOR 


VER a year ago a Carborundum Company Recuperator was in- 
stalled at the Cadillac Malleable Iron Company, Cadillac, Michigan. 


Bulletins, Data 
Engineering Service 


Upon Request 


























ools - Plant 


«Without machine tools modern 


machinery could not be built.» 
—Joseph W. Roe 


Machine Equipment 








Versatility Grows in Importance as a 


Trend in Machine Tool Design 


ITH sweeping design changes 
occuring with increasing fre- 
quency in metal products 


manufactured under large-scale pro- 
duction conditions, and with complete 
shifts from one product to another a 
common occurrence under present con- 
ditions, highly specialized machines 
designed to perform limited opera- 
tions on some one piece have become 
more hazardous investments’. than 
formerly was the case. This condi- 
tion is reflected in the rising import- 
ance of a factor in the newer standard 
production machine tools, which fac- 
tor can best be characterized as “versa- 
tility.” This characteristic is plainly 


duction tool to a wide range of sizes 
and shapes of the particular kind of 
work for which it is designed. 

To attain such versatility, a marked 
tendency exists to allow more room 
for tools and attachments, to pro- 
vide more tooling stations—some of 
which can be skipped in the operating 
cycle in case they are not required, 
to provide greater range of speeds and 
feeds so that maximum efficiency will 
be possible over a wide range of work, 
and to make provision for the ready 
application of various auxiliary at- 
tachments to broaden the scope of the 


machine to meet special requirments. 


A machine tool of this kind can be 


on work of different size and shape 
from that for which it may have been 
installed originally. 

This matter of versatility is one 
which is occupying the minds of lead- 
ing machine tool builders today, being 
unquestionably a design trend of 
major importance. 


¢ 


Cylindrical Grinder Is of 
Record Breaking Size 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., lately 
has completed what is believed to be 
the largest traversing table grinding 
machine in the world. This machine, 
which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, will handle work up to 
36 inches in diameter and 24 feet in 
length, and up to 20 tons in weight. 

The machine will grind to a mirror 
finish and within extremely close lim- 
its of accuracy; easily within 0.0005- 


evident in numerous improved produc- built at minimum cost because it inch for concentricity and straight- ) 
tion machines announced in the last lends itself to quantity production, ness. It has a production rate of : 
six months. and at the same time it is in line with several times that of the average cy- 
Skink Véantitiey Sienns a modern trend saapenctin nee elimina- lindrical grinding machine of medium 

, ion of unnecessary sizes and models. size. Under test it removed 6 cubic s 

The modern significance of versatil- It opens up new possibilities to the inches of cast iron per minute. ; 
ity in no way should be confused with tool designer by giving him increased The machine was built for the é 
the uneconomic all-around ability of range for the development of his Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. of : 
certain equipment of the old days ideas. It is an incentive to the user to Philadelphia. It will be used princi- y 
when the variety of machine tools reequip, because it insures him pally for grinding rams and columns . 
was limited and when milling, grind- against sudden wiping out of the for mammoth hydraulic presses at the * 
ing and heavy boring in lathes, and value of the machine through sweep- Eddystone plant of this company. It . 
surfacing of small parts in large, un- ing changes in product during its use- will permit finish grinding direct from zm 
wieldy planers was common practice. ful life. In such an event he only will rough turning, effecting a considerable . 
Versatility today means the possible need to retool it at comparatively saving over the former method of - 
efficient application of a standard pro- small cost to make it entirely effective finish turning and polishing with the . 
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This massive cylindrical grinding machine, which accommodates work 36 inches in diameter, 24 feet long and up to 20 un 
tons in weight, is said to be the largest tool of its kind ever built ou 
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obvious higher degree of accuracy and 
petter quality of finish. The machine 
is built on the same fundamental prin- 
ciples of design as all Norton cylin- 
drical grinding machines. It is rigid- 
ly constructed so that, despite the tre- 
mendous weight of the work being 
ground and the unusual length of the 
machine, no vibration is caused in 
operation. 

The work is driven by a headstock, 
which in this case has a live spindle 
10 inches in diameter, its ball bearing 
assembly being 16% inches in diam- 
eter. The headstock is equipped with 
a chuck and at the other end the 
work is supported by a footstock pro- 
vided with a regular center. These 
centers are 4% inches in diameter and 
294 inches long. They are made of 
special alloy steel. The headstock and 
footstock are adjustable along a mas- 
sive work table, which weighed when 
finished 16,448 pounds. This table was 
east in a single piece to insure 
rigidity. 

Unique Wheel Slide Design 


The wheel slide is massive, sup- 
ported by large ways, one flat and one 
V-shape, which are provided. with 
forced feed lubrication. The move- 
ment of the slide is by means of a 
large feed screw and half nut which 
have been lapped together and act as 
an immense micrometer. In spite of 
the tremendous weight of the slide, 
this mechanism can be adjusted in po- 
sition within 0.000125-inch. There is 
also provision for moving the wheel 
slide in and out rapidly by power. 

The base is 57 feet long and made 
in three sections, weighing 36,755 
pounds. It is interesting to note that 
when the center and largest portion 
of the base, 25 feet long, was cast the 
rough casting was less than 3/16-inch 
out at its greatest divergence from a 
Straight line. More than a ton of 
metal was removed, however, from the 
three sections of the base during the 
planing operations. 

Unusually large journal rests are 
provided for the machine, having a 
capacity of 30 inches diameter. The 
machine has a patented interlocking 
device on the table drive mechanism. 
Twelve speeds are provided for the 
work table. The motors required are 
30 horsepower for the wheel and table 
traverse and 20 horsepower for the 
headstock. 


oa 


Arc Welder Is Mounted on 
Small Railway Truck 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a new 
unit in their line of portable welding 
outfits. This unit, shown in the ac- 
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Railway and mine conditions are met 
by this portable electric welder 


companying illustration, is mounted 
on a truck with flanged wheels for 
service on railroads, in mines, etc. 

The welding machine itself is one 
of the 2000-ampere flexible arc models. 
It is a self-contained unit, designed to 
be controiled easily by a single oper- 
ator, and is particularly suited to con- 
struction work carried on beyond the 
reach of power lines. 


© 


Swaging Machine Connects 
Terminals to Cables 


Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., has designed a special swaging 
machine which compresses pocket 
ends of copper terminals upon flexible 
insulated cables so that cable end and 
terminal form an exceedingly strong 
connection. The accompanying illus- 
tration gives a clear idea of this ma- 
chine. 

There is a transverse slot across the 
enlarged end of the main spindle, in 
which dies and hammerblocks are free 
to slide. As the spindle revolves, dies 
and hammer blocks are thrown out- 
ward by centrifugal force and again 
inward by contact with 12 equally 


Swaging of cop 
per terminals 1o 
cable ends is ac- 
complished bu 
this machine at 
high speed, cable 
wires and ter- 
minal pocket ends 
being compacted 
together like solid 
metal 


spaced rolls in a ring in the machine 
head. This causes rapid opening and 
closing. The spindle is carried in 
bronze bearings of generous size, be- 
tween which is the heavy flywheel 
grooved for eight V-belts. Power is 
furnished by a 15 horsepower motor 
running at 1200 revolutions per min- 
ute, flywheel, belts and motor pulley 
being covered by a guard when the 
machine is in operation. 

The operator slips the pocket end of 
a terminal over the bared wires at 
the end of a cable and places it be- 
tween the open dies with its blade 
ends in a slotted mandrel behind the 
dies. The swaging cycle is started 
by pressure on a foot pedal and upon 
its completion the terminal is with- 
drawn, firmly swaged to the wires of 
the cable. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed with the other end. The ma- 
chine can be set to stop at the end of 
each cycle or it can be set to run con- 
tinuously. The work is gripned by ait 
operated collets during swaging. 

The machine has an output of nine 
small terminals, or six large terminals 
per minute. It occupies 5 x 8 feet of 
floor space, stands 5-feet high overall 
and weighs approximately 8000 
pounds. 


5 


Unique Drive Incorporated 
Into “Mule Haulage” 


Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, has made a unique application 
of alternating-current motor equip- 
ment in connection with one of its 
mule haulage units for placing rail- 
road cars on the cradle of a revolving 
car dumper. The driving and wind- 
ing units of this device, which was 
built for the Koppers Construction 
Co., is shown in the illustration which 
appears on Page 74. 

The electrical equipment is unique 
in that it consists of a 500-horsepower 
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INGOTS 
BILLETS 
RODS 


Our many years of specialization in_ rolling 
Round, Square, Keystone, Rectangular and Flat 
Rods from the highest quality Carbon and Alloy 
Steels, assure you a constant source of supply 
for dependable material. 
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Washburn Wire Co. 


Phillipsdale, R. L ; 
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OUR PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


Rope Wire 

Tinned Wire 

Music Spring Wire 

Phonograph Needle Wire 

Vanadium Wire 

Cast Steel Wire 

Round Spring Wire 

Clock and Motor Springs 

Clock and Motor Spring-steel 

Paragon Wire 

Shade Roller Wire 

Band Saw Wire 

Flat Heddle Wire 

Flat Tempered and Untem- 
pered Spring Wires 

Cold Rolled Strip, 3’’ and 


narrower 
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Washburn Wire Co. Inc. 


118 St. and Harlem River, New York, N.Y. 
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main motor operated by 2300-volt 3- 
phase 60-cycle current, with an auxili- 
ary two-speed 440-volt torque motor to 
give the necessary slow-down. Main 
and secondary motors are direct con- 
nected through herring bone gearing 
to the mule hauling drum. 

Two high-torque squirrel cage mo- 
tors of 8 horsepower each are used 
to raise and lower automatically the 
by-pass gates which allow the mule 
to travel beneath the railroad tracks 
on its return journey. This allows the 
loaded car to be placed in position for 
the mule to pick it up for placing on 
the dumper cradle. 


Cycle of Operations 


The cycle of operation is as follows: 
With gates in raised position, the 
mule comes out of its pit at its high 
speed of 150 feet per minute, through 
action of the torque motor alone. At 
the proper moment this motor deceler- 
ates to 50 feet per minute to engage 
the mule with the car, this being ac- 
complished by shifting current to the 
low speed winding. At this time the 
main motor is thrown on the line with 
all secondary resistance inserted, and 
as soon as the car is engaged by the 
mule, the torque motor is thrown off 
the line and the main motor acceler 
ated to give the full 300-feet per 
minute mule speed. 

As the car approaches the dumper 
the mule is slowed down by inserting 
resistance in the secondary circuit of 
the main motor, and the torque motor 
is thrown on the line with the high 
speed winding. This carries the car 
upon the dumping cradle at a speed of 
150 feet per minute. Slowing down 
and stopping are controlled automatic- 
ally by limit switches or they can be 
controlled by the master switch. 

At the beginning of the return cycle 
the track gates are lowered and the 
main motor is run at full speed until 
the bottom slow-down is_ reached. 
There the main motor is thrown off 
the line, the mule being driven to the 
final lower limit by the torque motor 
on the high speed winding. As soon 
as the mule reaches the lower limit, 
the torque motor is thrown off the line 
and the gates automatically start 
changing to hoist position. 

The apparatus is designed to oper- 





Winding unit of 

hauling apparatus 

used in connec- 

tion with car 

dumper, showing 

unique motor 
drive 


ate on a 15 per cent grade, and will 
place 20 cars per hour on the dumper 
cradle, its maximum capacity being 
cars of 320,000 pounds loaded weight. 


4 
Threading Machine Design 


Embodies New Features 


The Landis Machine Co. Inc., 
Waynesboro, Pa., has placed on the 
market a new type of threading ma- 
chine. This machine is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

This machine is made in the sin- 
gle and double head models, and is 
equipped with heat treated and 
ground Landis die heads which have 
tangential chasers. <A single pulley 
drive is provided with a friction 
clutch to start and stop the machine, 

The gear box is of the selective 
type and gives a range of eight 
speeds. Speed changes are effected 
through levers which are convenient- 
ly located and easily operated. The 
bearings and all gears are lubricated 
automatically by a flood system of 
lubrication. The double head ma- 
chines, when equipped with lead 
screws, have a reversing mechanism 
in the gear box for reversing one 
spindle. This mechanism also can 
be supplied with the non-lead screw 
machines on special order. 

The spindle is driven by spiral 


Rigidity which 
makes for clean, 
accurate cutting 
has been attained 
in this production 
threading ma- 
chine, primarily 
designed for 
using tangential 
chaser die heads 


bevel gears and its bearings at the 
die head end are exceptionally large 
and are pre-loaded to eliminate enq 
play. The die head is placed close 
to the front spindle bearing to re- 
duce overhang to a minimum. The 
head is opened through a yoke by 
the forward movement of the ear. 
riage and is closed as the carriage ig 
withdrawn. The yoke also has a 
lever by which the die head may 
be opened or closed by hand. The 
gibbed carriage is operated either by 
rack and pinion or lever. 


Accurate Alignment 


The vise has a horizontal as well 
as a vertical adjustment, which as- 
sures extremely accurate alignment 
between die head and work. The 
heavy rim of its hand wheel acts as 
a flywheel to reduce the effort re- 
quired to grip work. The pump, 
which is of the low pressure gear 
type, is direct connected to the gear 
set constant speed shaft and there- 
fore reverses automatically. 

The bed is a one-piece semi-steel 
casting, reinforced by an inner wall, 
and provides rigid support for car- 
riage and heatstock. Large drains 
below the guides and also at the base 
of the bed return the cutting coolant 
overflow to the reservoir. The lead- 
screw, which is optional, is located 
centrally between the guides of the 
machine so as to take thrust load 
without binding the carriage. It is 
mounted on large’ pre-loaded bal! 
bearings which eliminate end play. 
Its coarse pitch thread with rounded 
crest facilitates engagement of the 
nut, and assures maximum nut life 
It is enclosed in a steel tube to pro- 
tect it from chips and dirt. 

The two segments of the nut are 
each equivalent to a half-nut and are 
made exceptionally long to increase 
their life. They have direct contact 
with, and take the thrust load of, the 
carriage, this design relieving the 
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Maintenance Costs 
Output with Sunoco 


undue expansion of the work is prevented. 
Less power will be required to drive the 
machine and the work will have a highly 
polished surface. 

Sunoco is adaptable to all types of boring, 
turning, facing and grinding operations that 
require accurate, speedy, economical pro- 
duction. 


ee protects finished work from rust 
and corrosion; is perfect in its emulsion; 
will not separate; is hygienic; no rancidity 
after long use. 

We cordially offer you the assistance of our 
widely experienced Cutting Oil Engineers. 

Write any of our many branches, or to our 
home office. 


The Sun Oil Company pro- 
duces a type of cutting oil to meet 
every metal-cutting requirement. 


SUN OILCOMPANY, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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CUTTING OIL 


of BLUE SUNOCO MOTOR FUEL 


Courtesy of 
The Inter- 
national 
Machine 
Tool Co., 


Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Courtesy of 
Cincinnati 
Grinders, 
Inc., 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


mont, Binghamton, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Co- 
(Mich.), Jacksonville, Miami, Montreal, Newark, New York, Ottawa, 
Scranton, Syracuse, Tampa, Toledo, Toronto, Trenton, Tulsa, Wilmington. 








OPERATION: TURNING, BORING AND FAC- 
ING TRANSMISSION GEAR BLANK. 

MACHINE: 1-H LIBBY LATHE. 

TOOLS: CARBOLOY. 

MATERIAL: NICKEL STEEL. 

STOCK REMOVED: % IN. 

SPEED: 94S. F. P. M. 

TIME PER PIECE: 14 MINUTES. 

LUBRICANT: 1 PART SUNOCO TO 15 PARTS 
WATER 
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OPERATION: ROUGH GRIND SEVEN 
SPINDLE DIAMETERS. 

MACHINE: CINCINNATI 14 IN. X 48 IN. PLAIN 
SELF-CONTAINED GRINDER. 

MATERIAL: S. A. E. 3145 HEAT-TREATED 


STEEL. 
STOCK REMOVED: .040 IN. 
LIMITS: .001 IN. ON ROUGH GRIND 


GRINDING WHEEL: 30 IN. X 3 IN. X 12 IN 
ALOXITE 40 N 37. 

LUBRICANT: 1 PART SUNOCO TO 40 PARTS 
WATER 
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earrier of all strain. A third adjust- 
able bronze haif nut takes up back- 
lash. 

Pitch change gears are housed in 
a box at the headstock end and in- 
termediate gears are carried in a cir- 
cular slot in the base of this box. 


Sd 


Multiple Spindle Machine 
Does Three Operations 


Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Too! Corp., 1200 
Oakman boulevard, Detroit, recently 
has designed and built a production 
machine for drilling, reaming and tap- 
ping eight holes in a rear axle hous- 
ing. This machine is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The design comprises two semi-au- 
tomatic units, one handling drilling 
operations and step-reaming, and the 
other handling tapping. The first unit 
is a 20-spindle head, provided with 
two horizontal rack guide bars with 
equalizing pinions and a shaft which 
eliminate the possibility of misalign- 
ment of the unit. The head comprises 
three banks of spindles, the first bank 
of eight in the machine illustrated be- 
ing set to drill 27/64-inch holes, the 
second group of four drilling holes 
29/64-inches in diameter, and a third 
group of eight spindles being used for 
step reaming. The eight-spindle tap- 
ping head is set to tap eight %-inch 
holes in one operation. 


Method of Holding Work 


The fixture for holding the work 
consists of a compound table which is 
indexed by moving to the right and at 
the same time to loading position. The 
work is located in two Vees, is clamp- 
ed by an adjustable cam, and a cen- 
tral equalizing interrupter is provid- 
ed so that the part can be tilted to 
the proper angle when drilling either 
end. After locating the part, the table 
is moved to the left to the drilling 
position, being held there by a jig 
lock connected directly to the operat- 
ing handle. Then the drilling unit is 
started by a convenient pushbutton 
whereupon the machine goes through 
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its drilling cycle and comes to a stop. 
Separate control is provided for the 
drilling unit and for the tapping unit. 
Upon completion of the drilling opera- 
tion, the cross slide is indexed to the 
second drilling position, this cross in- 
dexing being accomplished by releas- 
ing a plunger in the center of the 
cross slide and turning the handwheel 
to the extreme right. The indexing for 
the two remaining operations is ac- 
complished in a similar manner. 

The bushing plate is stationary and 
is provided with a chip chute fastened 
directly above a chip pan which is 
large enough to hold the accumulation 
of chips over a long run. The bushing 
plate also carries a manifold with in- 
dividual nozzles which deliver coolant 
directly to each cutting point. The 
coolant returns through the chip pan 
to a sump in the base of the machine. 





Electrical control is applied to this 
automatic pressure lubricator 


Automatic Lubricator Has 
Electric Time Control 


Reynolds Electric Co., 2650 West 
Congress street, Chicago, has develop- 
ed a device which gives automatic 
pressure lubrication to heavy types 
of mill equipment which heretofore 
has received uncertain lubrication. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
this lubricator, together with its 
timer. 

When installing this apparatus on 
operating equipment it is necessary 


semiauto- 
units of 
multiple  spindle- 
type are incor- 
porated into this 
drilling, reaming 
and tapping ma- 
chine 


Two 
matic 


WEIGHT OF MOTOR 





MOTOR PIVOTS HERE 


Proper belt tension is maintained by 
this short center drive 


only to make an air line connection 
to obtain the feeding pressure and an 
electric line connection to actuate the 
solenoid control. The lubricator can 
be set to operate at regular inter. 
vals of any given duration, the inter. 
vals ranging from once a day to once 
a week. It is in successful use on 
blooming mill stands, continuous 
mill stands, looping mills, and other 
heavy equipment of this nature. 


2 
Short Center Belt Drive 


Has Automatic Tension 


Rockwood Mfg. Co., 1861-2001 Eng- 
lish avenue, Indianapolis, has develop- 
ed a new type of short center drive 
with flat belt, in which the weight of 
the motor is utilized to keep the belt 
at the proper degree of tautness. The 
accompanying illustration indicates 
clearly the manner in which this drive 
operates. 

The outfit includes a special pivot- 
ed motor base, two pulleys having 
high coefficient of friction and a 
special leather belt suitable for use 
on these pulleys. The motor is 
mounted on a secondary base which is 
pivoted to the main base at its front 
end, leaving the secondary base free 
to swing on the pivots. The weight 
of the motor beyond the pivots gives 
proper tension to the belt at all 
times and effectively serves to coun- 
teract centrifugal force which ordi- 
narily causes shipping, particularly 
in the case of flat belts running at 
high speeds. 

As mentioned previously special pul- 
leys and belting are used. These pul- 
leys are composed of light material 
which has longwearing quality and 
which insures maximum traction be- 
tween pulley surface and belt. 

Six standard bases take care of 60- 
cycle alternating-current motors rang: 
ing from 1 to 50 horsepower with 
speeds up to 1800 revolutions per 
minute. Larger sizes and_ special 
mountings can be designed to meet 
customers’ specifications. 
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ig Iron Rate Rises 19.5 Per Cent 


Steelworks Operations Rise to 55 Per 
Cent —Strip Prices Advanced—ford 


Opens lron Ore Inquiry—Structural 
Awards Exceed 55,000 Tons 


AILY average pig iron production in Feb- 
ruary jumped up 19.5 per cent from Jan- 
uary. Actual output was at the rate of 
61,112 gross tons daily, compared with 

55,337 tons in January and 53,732 tons in De- 
cember. The rate in February, 1930, was 101,- 
640 tons. 

Total output in February was 1,711,137 tons, 
compared with 1,715,443 tons in January and 
2,845,937 tons in February last year. Relating 
production to capacity, February was a 43.3 per 
cent month, against 39.2 per cent for January. 

A net gain of seven active stacks was at- 
tained last month, all of them being at steel- 
works. A similar increase was made in Janu- 
ary. At the close of February 109 stacks out 
of 307 in the country were active. 

This improvement in pig iron output fore- 
shadows a similar favorable report when sta- 
tistics on steel ingot production for February 
become available next week. Continuation of 
the gain for steel ingots into March is indicated 
by an increase of two points in the steel rate 
this week to approximately 55 per cent. The 
Chicago district at 55 per cent and Cleveland at 
59 are up six points; Pittsburgh at 50 per cent 
shows a gain of three points; eastern Pennsyl- 
vania has advanced a point to 53; Birmingham 
holds at 65; while Youngstown is the only dis- 
trict to show a reduction, from 50 to 48. 

Steel prices for the second quarter still are in 
an indefinite state. Producers are convinced 
they merit more remunerative levels but are un- 
certain that demand, even though rising, war- 
rants an increase. Stripmakers are quoting $1 
a ton higher on hot strip, and $2 a ton higher 
on cold strip for second quarter. 

One important maker of plates, shapes and 
bars at Pittsburgh has quoted 1.65c on the few 
inquiries thus far submitted for second quarter, 
but others look for an advance. The price of 
1.65c is the nominal quotation on these prod- 
ucts for this quarter, with most shipments billed 
at 1.60c. An important sheetmaker is continu- 
ing first quarter prices into the second, while 
some eastern mills are considering an advance 
of $2 a ton. An advance for second quarter is 
contemplated by some makers of plain wire. 
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March opens with the automotive industry 
specifying more briskly, demand for structural 
steel in greater evidence, and several substantial 
pipe projects coming to the fore. Releases for 
steel rails and track fastenings are expanding 
moderately, but the railroads in general are 
showing comparatively little interest in the mar- 
ket, and requirements of the farm implement 
industry also remain light. 

A heavy volume of miscellaneous inquiry for 
structural shapes is noted in the Middle West, 
more than 25,000 tons being pending in Chicago, 
while 90,000 to 100,000 are in prospect for 90 
new school buildings scheduled for this year in 
the five boroughs of New York. Concrete rein- 
forcing bar demand is improving as spring con- 
struction work approaches. Structural steel 
awards the past week totaled 55,500 tons, com- 
pared with 57,705 tons in the week preceding 
and 26,345 tons in the same week a year ago. 
Twenty thousand tons of structural shapes 
have been awarded to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance building, 
New York. 

Thirty-five thousand tons of pipe is reported 
placed with the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
by the Sinclair-Texas Pipe Line Co., for a 260- 
mile line from Oklahoma City to East Texas 
oil fields. An award of 23,000 tons of 24-inch 
pipe has been made for the Chicago natural 
gas line through Continental Construction Co. 

Inquiry for pig iron for second quarter is 
slightly more active, and current prices are 
being named. Foundry coke shipments con- 
tinue steady. Scrap is quiet, and prices tend to 
weakness. As usual, the Ford Motor Co. is first 
in the market for iron ore, its inquiry for 290,- 
000 tons being 40,000 tons less than last year. 
No change from the 1930 level is anticipated in 
ore prices. 

STEEL’S market composite continues un- 
changed at $31.61 for the third consecutive 
week. 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue 
Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate. Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 


This week (March 4, 1981) .................... $31.61 
Tiaat: weeks CHR. BU, DOGR) aosinicci cc ciciscskiciiccdiosccswccsoncateeeee 
One month ago (February, 1931) ..............................31.65 
Three months ago (December, 1930) ........................ 31.74 
One year ago (March, 1080)  .......c.c.ccccccccsscccscccccccscs sete Qee 
TOR YOaEs GRO: CREME BORE) | on. dscccccscccecesccccccsccssencenss 45.37 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


March 4, Feb. Dec. Mar. March 4, Feb. Dec. Mar 


1931 1931 19380 1930 1931 1931 1930 1939 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ $18.26 18.51 18.76 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.65 1.65 1.6 r 
Basic, valley oc... suse 16.50 16.75 17.00 18.50 ; —_aa | 7 “7. ioe 
3 » 69 1.0 Steel bars, Chicago ..... aes 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.90 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa. .... 17.50 17.25 17.50 18.80 Steel bars, Philadelphia 1.94 1.94 1.89 2.27 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 17.76 18.01 18.26 19.76 Iron bars, Chicago ..... 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.95 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... « 127.60 17.50 17.50 19.50 Shapes, Pittsburg 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham .. 13.00 13.00 14.00 14.50 Shapes, Philadelphia 1.81 1.81 1.76 2.01 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ......... 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 Shapes, Chicago ....... ae 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.90 
**No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. .... 18.26 18.26 18.26 20.76 Tank plates, Pittsburgh . 1.65 1.65 1.60 185 
Malleable, valley a seccore 17.00 17.25 17.50 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ... 1.80% 1.80% 1.80% 210 
Malleable, Chicago .... iccisnss ee 17.50 17.50 19.50 Tank plates, Chicago AN 1.70 1.70 1.70 — 1.90 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 25.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.95 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ......... 17.13 17.388 17.63 19.13 Sheets. black, No. 24. Pitts 2.35 2.35 2.35 268 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 89.7% 89.79 93.29 103.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.30 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.80 
ments based on $10.50 to $11, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago — 2.20 sy 66D OM 
silicon. Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi. 3.05 8.05 8.15 = 
ae Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.25 40 
COKE Wire nails, Pittsburgh pate 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.30 
Connellsville furnace, ovens 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.00 0.00 00 5.25 

Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.50 SCRAP 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ~ Bato 12.75 12.75 16.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.00 30.50 33.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 9.75 9.85 10.00 13.20 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 30.00 30.00 30.50 33.00 No. 1 wronght, eastern Pa 11.00 12.50 13.50 16.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 30.00 30.50 33.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 9.00 9.25 10.00 13.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh . R 35.00 35.00 35.50 88.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago ay 12.00 12.10 13.00 15.00 





are 2.35c, Pittsburgh. As yet no 


New Business in Larger Volume s : ; ‘ a 
great interest is manifest by users 


Sheets —Automotive Orders Expand- for second quarter. One seller has 
ing—More Inquiries Appear tentatively named 3.00¢c on galvan- 
ized for second quarter. Galvanized 

remain 2.90e. 





SHEET PRICES, PAGE 83 
Cincinnati—Sheet mills report the 


beginning of seasonal demand for 
road materials is helping sustain im- 


sheet busi- vace of $2 a ton on some items. 
proved production. A Middletown, 


Pittsburgh—Incoming 
Current prices are steady. Business 





ness is heavier and gives a better out- 
look to March following a rather dis- 
appointing February. Neither ship- 
ments nor incoming business last 
month showed a material improve- 
ment over January but recent orders 
for some producers are substantially 
better than for any week so far this 
year. Automotive business, in line 
with operating schedules at motor 
centers, is expanding gradually but 
as in the case of requirements of 
other consumers the amount involved 
continues restricted. Producers defer 
formal announcement of second quar- 
ter prices. Some inquiry is appear- 
ing for that period and where con- 
tracts are sought, current quotations 
are being named. The market is 
holding fairly well at 2.35c for black 
sheets, 2.90c for galvanized, 2.05c¢ 
for 13 gage blue annealed, 1.90c for 
9 and 10 gage blue annealed, and 
3.30¢e for autobody. Mill operations 
show another small improvement 
with the average for the industry 
now 45 per cent. 


Philadelphia Early announce- 
ment of second quarter prices is ex- 
pected, with a probability that some 
sellers will endeavor to obtain an ad- 
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is picking up slowly. 

Youngstown, O.—A little more ac- 
tivity among sheet consumers has 
led to a slight increase in the num- 
ber of sheet mill units active in the 
district this week. Buyers of com- 
mon black sheets have placed orders 
a little more liberally and makers of 
autobody sheets have received some- 
what larger releases. This has re- 
sulted in one valley mill operating 
100 per cent this week for the first 
time in many months, the Mahoning 
Valley Steel Co.’s plant at Niles, O. 
Common black sheets hold at 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh; autobody at 3.30c; gal- 
vanized at 2.90c to 3.00c, and blue 
annealed at 1.90c and 2.05e. 

Cleveland—Sales and shipments in 
February were better than in Janu- 
ary. Current shipments are steady. 
There has been some fresh ordering 
in the past week from the metal fur- 
niture group. Autobody releases to 
the Fisher Body Co. plant here have 
not been in evidence for some time, 
though new purchasing is expected 
shortly. Autobody sheets hold at 
3.30c, Pittsburgh, while metal furni- 
ture are steady at 3.60c, Black sheets 


O., mill again is receiving hot metal 
from a furnace just put in blast near 
Hamilton, O. 

Chicago—Sheet mills are holding 
the gains that developed in the three 
preceding weeks. Whether the in- 
creased buying has found a definite 
trend still is uncertain. Reports are 
that higher second quarter prices 
may be announced within a few days. 
Mill quotations for No. 24 galvanized 
remain at 3.00¢c. Operations are over 
60 per cent for the district but the 
ten hot mills at Milwaukee remain 
down, 

St. Louis—-Blue annealed = and 
black sheets are moving in larger 
volume. Prices are firm. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sheet mill op- 
erations now are slightly higher than 
50 per cent. Demand is expected to 
improve. 

Barton-Warner Co., 414 Chambers 
street, Sioux City, Iowa, manufactur- 
er of metal culverts, has increased its 
capital from $50,000 to $150,000. W. G. 
Warner is president, and T. E. Barton 
is secretary-treasurer. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 
Pittsburgh base ................ : 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered 2.64¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor .... 2.45¢c 
Chicago, delivered ve 2.50¢e 
Birmingham, base .............. 2.50¢e 


St. Louis, del. 
TIN MILL BLACK, pire 


Pittsburgh, DASE ........ccc008 2 55¢e i 2.65¢ 
BORIS tabecnsernsuscccccerposncanets 2 65 to 2.75¢ 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Mittabureh, DASC .........:..:... ; 2.90e 
Philadelphia, delivered .... 3.19¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... ; 3.05¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor ........ 3.00¢c 
Birmingham, base ........ 3.05¢ 
SP RR) Ee 3.251%4¢c 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 
Pittsburgh, base .... ; 2.05¢ 
Chicago, district mills a 2.15¢ 
Chicago, delivered : 2.20c 


delivered 2.401%c 
delivered ..... 2.34¢ 
2.20¢ 


St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, 
Birmingham 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEERTS 
NO. 9-10 
Pittsburgh, base : 1.90¢ 
Chicago, district mills 2.00¢ 
Chicago, delivered . 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered 2.19¢ 
St. Louis, delivered .. 2.251%4c 
Birmingham 2.05¢ 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base ...... 3.30¢c 
FURNITU RE NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, patent leveled.. 3.60¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100 pound box Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base Bs $5.00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
(Per pound) 

Long ternes, 24, unassorted 3.25c to 3.35c 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 
F.o.b. Pittsburg rh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 

Standard wire nails $1.90 and 2.00 
Cement coated nails 1.90 and 2.00 
Galvanized nails 3.90 and 4.00 
(Per pound) 


Polished staples 2.35¢c and 2.45¢e 
Galvanized staples 2.60¢ and 2.70¢ 
Barbed wire, gal. 2.55c and 2.65c 
Annealed fence wire 2.35¢ and 2.45¢c 
Galvanized wire 2.80¢ and 2.90¢ 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage 2.20c to 2.30¢c 
Spring wire . —_ ; 3.20¢ 
Wire, delivered Detroit 2.50¢ 
Nails, delivered Detroit $2.35 
Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, Ill, An- 
derson, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.- 
Cleve.; Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 
higher; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 

Pitts.-Cleve. .. 2.75¢ 
Struc., ¢.l., Chicago . 2.85¢ 
**7/16-inch and _ smaller, 

Pitts. Bre E oetae ....70, 10 and 5 off 
Chi., Cleve. .70 to 70, T0 and 5 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Struc. c.l., 
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Steel Plates 


Base, Pittsburgh ‘ 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 1.80%c to 1.85%e 
New York, delivered 1.88c to 1.93¢ 
3oston, delivered . 2.00e to 2.05¢e 


1.70c to 1.75¢ 


Chicago, base ...... are 
xT 78%cto1.83%e 


Cleveland, delivered... 


Lackawanna, N. Y., base... 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Birmingham, base . 1.75¢ to 1.80¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base 1.70c to 1.75¢ 


2.05c to 2.15¢ 
1.95%4e 


Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 
St Louis, del . 


Structural Chien 


Base, Pittsburgh . 1.60¢ to 1.65¢ 


Philadelphia, del. . , 1.81¢ 
New York, del. ..... 1.905¢e 


Boston, del. ..... . 1.985c to 2.035ce 


Chicago, base i .. 1.70¢ to 1.75¢ 
Cleveland, delivered x 78%4c to1.83%c 


1.75¢ to 1.80¢e 
1.75¢ to 1.80¢ 
2.15¢ to 2.25c 


Lackawanna, N. Y., base... 
Birmingham, base 


Pacific Coast, c.i-f. 


Bars 
SOFT STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base . 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Chicago, base ret 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Birmingham, base ... 1.75c to 1.80¢ 
1 


Lackawanna, N. Y., base .70¢c to 1.75¢ 
Pacific Coast, c¢.i.f. 2.25¢ 
Cleveland, base or 165c to 1.70¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 1.94¢ 
New York, del. 1.98¢ 
Boston, del. 2.05¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finish 1.75c to 1.80¢ 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 


RAIL STEEL 


Chicago Heights 1.60c¢ to 1.65¢ 
Eastern mills . re 1.65¢ 
IRON 
Chicago, base 1.75¢ 
New York, delivered 1.98¢c to 2.03¢ 


Philadelphia, delivered 1.89¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined 2.75¢ to 4.25 
REIN FORC ING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 

Stock lengths, mill 1.65¢e to 1.75¢ 
Chi. billet eee 2.00¢e 
Chi., rail steel 1.60c to 1.70¢e 
Philadelphia, cut lengths 2.19¢c 
Cleveland, cut lengths 1.95¢ to 2.05¢ 


Cold Finished Steel Bars and 
Shafting 


Base, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Buffalo and Cleveland 2.10¢ 

Shafting, turned and 
ground, mill 


Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 


2.45e to 2.90« 


18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates, 31c: bars, 28c. 

A B Cc D 
Bars 19¢ 20.5¢ 23c 28¢ 
Plates 21c 22.5¢ 25¢e 30e 
Sheets 26¢e 27.5¢ 30¢ 35¢ 
Hot strip .. 19¢ 20.5¢ 23c 28¢ 
Cold strip . 28c 29.5¢ 32¢c 37¢ 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% ine., C over 18/23% inec., D ove1 


) 
23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. 
Carloads, Chicago dist. 


dist. $6.50 to $6.75 off 
6.70 to 6.80 off 


Allloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 . seee 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
2100 .. > 0.55 5100 .80-1.10 
2300 .. . 1.50 ae veipaae: NO 
2500 2.25 51.00 Cr. 
3100 0.55 spring . 0.20 
3200 ; 1.35 6100 bars . 1.20 
3300 .. 3.80 6100 Spring 0.95 
3400 . . 320 Cr, Ni., Van. 1.50 
4100 .15 to .25 Carbon Van... 0.95 
BRO}: acsracisennis, O00 9250 (flats) 0.25 
1600 .20 to .80 Mo. 9250 (rds.,sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... 1.65¢ to 1.70c 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in. 


RUS. acvackavitoini eRe 1.55¢ to 1.60¢e 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

under, Chicago 1.75¢c to 1.80¢ 

Do. 6 1/16 to 24 in. 1.65c to 1.70¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts. 1.90c to 2.00c 

Do, Chicago . ae 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cold rolled strip, Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over ........ 2.25¢ to 2.35¢ 


Worcester, 3 tons, over 2.40c to 2.50¢e 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 


hearth rails, mill $43.00 


Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

90 Ib. $24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills $34.00 
Light rails, Chicago $36.00 
Angle bars, Chi. base 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills 2.80¢c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. 2. 80c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts. 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. ...... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 


roads .... a 3.80¢ 
Do. sti undard, jobbers 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago 3.80¢ 
Tie plate, mills $39.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
Eagle list 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
without nuts 13 off 
Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off. 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkes.: 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 
Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
Semifinished 73 off 
HEXAGON CAP SC REWS 
Milled 80-10-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. and smaller -10-5 off 
Upset, larger than 1 in. 80-5 off 


Cut Nails, Chain, 


Cut nails, c.l., Pittsburgh 2.40¢ 
do, less carloads, 5 kegs 
or over, 2.65c: and less 
than 5 kegs, 2.80c. 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% in....33 1/3 off 
Sheet piling, Pitts. 1.90¢ 
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Ba rs 





Slight Improvement in Demand 
—Small 
Quarter 


Interest in Second 


Advance Is Hinted 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 83 


Chicago—February bar shipments 
are estimated at more than 20 per 
cent over January. The gain re- 
sults from automotive, road machin- 
ery, deformed bar and miscellaneous 
demand. Belief in some quarters is 
that mills will attempt to establish 
more definitely 1.75c, Chicago, for 
bars, plates and shapes, through a 
$1 advance, although mills are mak- 
ing no announcement. Only negli- 
gible inquiries for second quarter 
are noted. Soft steel bar operations 
are 50 to 55 per cent, and alloy bar 
mills 45 per cent. 

New York—Steel bar demand is 
virtually unchanged with 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, ruling on forward ton- 
nage, and 1.60c, on contracts. Feb- 
ruary buying showed only a slight 
gain over January in the experience 
of one leading seller. Common iron 
bars are moving sluggishly at 1.60c 
to 1.70c, Pittsburgh, with the mar- 
ket nearer the inside figure. 

Philadelphia—Steel bars are un- 
changed at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, on for- 
ward business with a possibility of 
advance for second quarter being 
generally discussed. Although made 
up of small lots business has ex- 
panded slightly. Common iron bars 
are steady at 1.60c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh—Specifications for steel 
bars show little further improvement. 
February business was moderately 
ahead of that of January, due in a 
large measure to a pickup in auto- 
motive buying. No second quarter 
price announcement has been made 
and despite recent rumors it is now 
regarded as unlikely that an attempt 
will be made to advance the market 
for that period above the current 
1.65e figure. Second quarter inquiry 
so far is light, with producers usually 
quoting 1.65c on new tonnage. 

Cleveland—Sellers generally ex- 
perienced a fair week of sales as 
February closed. One leading dis- 
tributor of merchant steel bars in 
this district suffered an easing off in 
demand for bars from consuming in- 
terests over the past week. Febru- 
ary sales totaled greater than Janu- 
ary’s. The 1.65c to 1.70c, Cleveland 
base price, holds on purchases for 
both local and outside deliveries and 
announcement of secon d-quarter 
prices is delayed in almost universal 
absence of interest in steel for that 
period. 


Western Electric Co., Chicago, re- 
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ports 1930 sales totaled $361,478,- 
000, compared with a record total of 
$410,950,000 in 1929, but $73,547,- 
000 ahead of the 1928 total. 


Cold-Finished Bars Show 
But Slight Improvement 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 83 


Cleveland—Sales of cold-finished 
steel bars have been fair over the 
past week with some increases noted 
in specifications for alloy grades. 


Plates 


Cold-finished screw stock has shown 
a slight expansion in sales. Orders 
are still small but are becoming ag 
little more frequently received, The 
market is quotable at 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, base, most 2.00¢ tonnage 
having been placed previously on the 
books. 

Pittsburgh Cold-finished steel 
bar specifications and _ shipments 
show little change since a week ago 
while a small gain is noted for Feb- 
ruary over January. Better releases 
are in prospect for March with in- 
creased schedules announced by most 
automotive interests. Hesitancy still 
is noted on the part of farm imple- 
ment builders while a small increase 
in requirements of other consumers 
has occurred since the first of the 
year. Producers defer announce- 
ment of second-quarter prices. No 
change is anticipated in the trade 
from current market of 2.10¢ 


Market Is Quiet—Inquiries for 
Second Quarter 
dustrial Tank Demand Up 


Lacking—In- 
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New York—A further small gain 
is noted in plate demand. Eastern 
Steamship Co. has formally awarded 
two vessels to the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va., for which approxi- 
mately 4600 tons of plates will be 
required. Plates are 1.70c to 1.75c, 
Coatesville, Pa. Further locomotive 
buying includes eight for Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and 
ten tenders for Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, both orders going to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa., and requiring a total of approxi- 
mately 600 tons of plates. In addi- 
tion to five noted last week as award- 
ed to Baldwin, the Russian govern- 
ment has placed five with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., this city. The 
1400 feet of 66-inch pipe for the 
municipal Ward island development 
here is the only pipe job of import- 
ance to plate makers pending. 

Close to 1000 tons of plates will 
be required for two carfloat barges 
for the Inland Waterways Corp., bids 
to be opened March 9. 

The Standard Shipping Co., a 
Standard Oil subsidiary, has awarded 
two barges to the Sun Shipbuilding 
Co., requiring an aggregate of 300U 
tons of steel, and is inquiring for two 
tank barges requiring a total of 2000 
tons. About two-thirds of these ton- 
nages will be plates. 

Philadelphia —- Approximately 
10,000 tons of plates were awarded 
in the past week for ship construc- 


tion. Five thousand tons for a 
cruiser were placed with two leading 
mills, and 4600 tons for two Eastern 
Steamship Co., vessels were placed 
with one mill by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


Pittsburgh—Plate business showed 
little change during February and 
currently is restricted by quietness in 
line pipe and freight car construc- 
tion. Shipbuilding is taking fair 
tonnages while barge business con- 
tinues dull. 

Cleveland —-Inquiry is plentiful 
but generally for small lots. The ecur- 
rent price of 1.65c, Pittsburgh, is re- 
ported held on forward purchasing. 
Some interest has been shown in the 
past week by manufacturers of con- 
crete-mixing machinery, steam power 
shovels, and general road machin- 
ery. Current steel plate sales are 
fair. A trend to heavy flanged and 
dished heads for tanks, boilers and 
stills has become evident. Producers 
withhold announcement of a second 
quarter price, but do so in part from 
lack of inquiry by consumers. Thun- 
der Bay Quarries Co., subsidiary of 
Diamond Alkali Co., Fairport, O., 
will take approximately 1000 tons of 
sheet piling for docks to be built at 
Alpena, Mich. 

Chicago—Plate mills are barely 
holding 50 per cent as the result of 
further recently reduced skelp ship- 
ments to Milwaukee for line pipe. 
Storage tank orders total 2000 tons. 
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The oil tank market is quiet, but Rail Releases Expand at West- 





poiler and industrial tank demand is 
up. Plates remain at 1.70c, base 
Chicago. No price announcement 
has been made for second quarter, as 
inquiry for that period is light. 


Contracts Pending 


1000 tons, two car floats, Inland 
Waterways Corp.; bids March 9. 
210 tons, 20-inch welded steel pipe, 
East bay municipal utility district, 
Oakland, Calif., bids March 11. 
200 tons, 2 barges, for United States 
Engineers, Pittsburgh district; 
Dravo Contracting Co., low bidder. 


Operating Rate Forges 
Ahead, Especially Chicago 


Youngstown, O.—Steel ingot pro- 
duction is down two points this week 
to 48 per cent capacity, the first 
weekly loss of the year and after a 
flat 56 per cent operating level was 
maintained for each of four weeks of 
February. Open-hearth production 
embraces 26 active independent fur- 
naces, compared with 28 last week; 
Corporation open hearths continue 
at 50 per cent. Bessemer steel pro- 
duction is higher. 

Philadelphia —- Eastern ingot op- 
erations are up fractionally to ap- 
proximately 53 per cent capacity with 
a leading mill holding unchanged at 
approximately 56 per cent. Calcu- 
lations do not include the Eastern 
Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., whose op- 
erations have been suspended by re- 
ceivers pending reorganization. 

Pittsburgh—Steel ingot production 
is up two points at slightly below 
50 per cent. Steel works now are 
operating 21 of 54 blast furnaces, 
representing a net gain of two ac- 
tive stacks since Jan. 31. Finishing 
mill schedules generally are steady. 

Cleveland—Ingot operations are 
up six points this week to 59 per 
cent of capacity with the addition 
of two open hearths, now making the 
active furnaces 20 of 34. 

Chicago—Chicago district’s ingot 
operations have reached 55 per cent, 
against 49 per cent a week ago. A 
leading producer has two 150-ton 
open-hearth furnaces in operation of 
the seven new ones just completed at 
Gary. Inland Steel Co. has blown 
in a blast furnace that has been idle 
for over eight months, making three 
in blast for that producer at Indiana 
Harbor. Fifteen of the 36 steelworks 
blast furnaces in the district are ac- 
tive. Finishing mills are unchanged, 
except sheet mills are up 5 points, 
to over 60 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Operations 
hold at 65 per cent of capacity. Six- 
teen of 23 open-hearth-furnaces are 
producing ingots. 
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and Equipment Market is Dull 


Railroads ern Mills—Rail Inquiry Absent 


TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 83 


New York—wWith only seven 
freight cars noted as placed, indica- 
tions are that February bookings 
were one of the lightest in history. 
This follows an exceedingly dull Jan- 
uary when approximately 100 cars 
were awarded. Dullness at car shops 
is particularly pronounced in view of 
the light caryover from 1930, only 
9820 cars being on order Jan. 1, 
1930. It is believed bookings of the 
past two months have been the light- 
est for any corresponding period on 
record, 

Cleveland—Nickel Plate still de- 
fers action on definite allocation of 
its 27,400 tons of rails. Its tie plates, 
fastenings, ete., will not be awarded 
until April. The reputed inquiry of 
the Nickel Plate for ten locomotives 
is without backing. 

Fairport, Painesville & Eastern 
railroad petition to the interstate 
commerce commission to extend its 
line to Austin, O., has been denied, 
but extension to Shale, O., amount- 
ing to a nine-mile addition has been 
granted. Re-rolled rails are being 
used but the road will purchase fas- 
tenings for the extension. 

Philadelphia—Norfolk & Western 
is inquiring for 5000 tons of plates. 
shapes and bars for repairs to 500 
hopper cars. Including 500 tons pre- 
viously noted, over 1000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars are now re- 
quired for locomotives recently 
booked by Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Specifications for 
track material are moderately heav- 
ier than a month ago although the 
increase has been of no more than 
seasonal proportions and _ business 
generally is quiet. Few inquiries re- 
main pending in the market and lit- 
tle new business is appearing. Formal 
announcement is awaited on the in- 
quiry of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railroad for 1200 cars although it is 
understood the order has been allo- 
cated. Light rails continue quiet. 

Chicago— Releases for steel rails 
are improving. Chicago district rail 
mill operations are being maintained 
at 55 per cent. No important inquiry 
is noted. Further buying is expected 
to be light until mills absorb more of 
the carryover from 1930, and until 
they complete trackage for which 
rails already have been laid down. 
Track fastening sales total 5000 tons, 
a drop from recent weeks, although 
releases have gained. The car equip- 


ment market is devoid of interest. 
Northern Pacific is purchasing 1500 
tons of steel for 500 underframes 
which will be built in the road’s 
shops. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois will 
retire 7286 miscellaneous freight cars. 
Of these, 286 gondolas are now being 
scrapped. An attempt will be made to 
sell the remaining 7000. 

Toronto, Ont.—Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp., Sydney, N. S., has begun 
rolling of 2000 tons of 127-pound rails 
for Canadian lines of the Michigan 
Central railroad. 


Car Orders Placed 


Worthern Pacific, 1500 tons of finished 
steel for 500 underframes to be 
built in road’s own shops. 

Norfolk & Western, rebuilding of 500 
all-steel hopper coal cars, to own 
shops in Roanoke, Va. 


Locomotives Placed 


\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe., 10 tend- 
ers, to Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
eight passenger locomotives, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa.; action on the remainder of the 
original list for 54 locomotives has 
been definitely postponed. 

Soviet Russia, five locomotives, to 
American Locomotive Co, New York; 
these are in addition to five reported 
last week as going to Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Western Pacific, 10,350 tons, 110- 
pound rails, to Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Denver 


Car Orders Pending 


(‘hicago Tank Car Co., one 10,000-gal- 
lon tank car. 


Locomotives Pending 


Louisiana & Arkansas railroad, two 


2-8-2 type locomotives 


Capitol Dome Is Cast Iron 


Of less weight than the domes of 
St. Peters in Rome and St. Pauls in 
London, the dome of the capitol at 
Washington is entirely of cast iron, 
Gray Iron Institute Ine., Cleveland, 
points out in the initial bulletin of a 
new series. The iron totals about 
4000 tong and the largest casting 
weighs 10 tons. The dome was com- 
pleted in 1870 after having been de- 
layed many years by the Civil war. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


Public Construction in New 
York District Is Active— 
Miscellaneous 
West 
Tons—Awards Above Aver- 
age at 40,546 Tons 


Inquiry in 


Aggregates 25,000 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 83 


New York—Fabricated steel prices 
are slow to reflect the firmer price 
stand on plain material taken by 
mills. Bulk of such volume placed 
in the first quarter has been based on 
plain material prices before the $1 a 
ton increase announced late last 
year. Little, if any, contracting has 
been done for second quarter. New 
construction is still confined largely 
to public work. Bids are in on close 
to 2000 tons for bridges in New Jer- 
sey. The building program for New 
York City continues to expand, espe- 
cially schools and hospitals. Plans 
have been made for the construction 
of approximately 90 new _ school 
buildings in the five boroughs of New 
York during the next year. Esti- 
mates placed the steel needs for this 
program between 90,000 and 100,000 
tons. Bids are in on a new pier, No. 
32, and proposals will be made for 
two more in the near future. These 
are the first of the 1000-foot piers 
recently authorized by the war de- 
partment. 

Boston—Pending contracts are for 
100 tons for a state bridge in Ver- 
mont and 300 tons for three state 
bridges in Connecticut. 

Philadelphia—wWhile there is con 
siderable work on fabricators’ boards, 
much of it continues to be held up 
pending more adequate financing. 
Few new projects have come out 
and awards are scattered. On new 
tonnage the usual price is 1.75c, mill, 
or 1.81c, Philadelphia. Contracts 
are moving at 1.70c, mill. 

Pittsburgh—Fabricated structural 
steel is quiet in awards but fairly ac- 
tive in inquiries for small lots. Large 
projects are lacking in new business. 
Operations of fabricators remain at 
the lowest level of the year. The mar- 
ket is untested on plain material 
with 1.65c, Pittsburgh, the usual 
quotation. Announcement is lacking 
on second-quarter market. 

Cleveland—Much interest has cen- 
tered on opening of bids for the 57 
United States government hangars, 
bids for which were closed Feb. 27. 
Some 11,000 tons of structural 
shapes are involved and 32 bidders 
reveal a wide discrepancy through 
the list on work, proposals varying as 
much as 50 per cent from low to high 
on a given hangar. 

Bids go in March 6 for 300 tons of 


Co 
oo 


shapes for West Third street bridges 
for the city. Bids were to be opened 
March 4 for the John Carroll univer- 
sity general contract Ohio Salt Co. 
will take 180 tons for a plant at Wads- 
worth, O. Odd Fellows hall at Brad- 
ford, Pa., will also take 180 tons. Lo- 
cal structural awards of any size are 
conspicuously absent, a 37-ton addi- 
tion to St. Paul’s school being the 
largest award of the week. 

Chicago—Miscellaneous structural 
inquiry is voluminous, without fur- 
nishing substantial backlogs to the 
mills. Ineluding also Chicago sani- 
tary district work, about $54,000,000 
in park, lake front and transporta- 
tion improvement bonds was ap- 
proved at the recent Chicago primar- 
ies. Plain material remains at 1.70c 
to 1.75¢, Chicago. Inquiry, including 
a number of bridge projects and air- 
plane hangars in the west, is over 
25,000 tons. Chicago Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. will inquire soon for third 
track elevated structures for its Gar 
field Park division, 9000 tons. A see 
ond Twin City lock for the United 
States engineer at St. Paul will be 
out shortly. 

Birmingham, Ala. Operating 
schedules in fabricating shops are 
being increased. New business is 
coming in at same pace that delive- 
ries are being made. 


Contracts Placed 


20,000 tons, 28-story office building, 
Fourth avenue from 24th to 25th 
street, New York, for Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
Starrett Bros. & Eken Inc., New York, 
general contractor. 

8300 tons, continuous sheet mill build- 








Awards Compared 


Tons 


Awards this week........ --».... 40,546 
Awards last week................ 57,705 


Awards two weeks ago........ 10,361 
Awards this week in 1930.... 26,345 
Av. weekly awards, 1930..... 35,242 
Av. weekly awards, 1931.... 28,227 
Av. weekly awards, Feb....... 26,659 


Total awards to date, 1930 340,304 
Total awards to date, 1931.. 282,270 








ing, for Inland Steel Co., Indiana Har. 
bor, Ind., to eleven unstated Chicago 
district fabricators. Included was 2100 
tons to McClintic-Marshsll Corp, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

2100 tons, office building, Ramsay 
Building Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
Starrett Construction Co., New York, 
general contractors. 

1500 tons, highway bridge, Coushatta, 
La., to Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 

1400 tons, grandstands, Ebbetts field, 
Brooklyn National League Baseball 
club, Brooklyn, N .Y., to George A, 
Just Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
William Kennedy Construction Co., 
general contractor. 

1000 tons, Royal Ontario Museum ad- 
dition, Toronto, Ont., to Dominion 
Bridge Co., Montreal, Que. 

705 tons, intake steel, for Safe Harbor 
Water Power Corp., Safe Harbor, Pa., 
to Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia; 
in addition to 585 tons for power 
house superstructure noted last week 
in STEEL as going to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

700 tons, coal cleaning plant, Gravel 
Switch, Ky., to Indiana Bridge Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 

500 tons, toll bridge, Frenchtown, 
N. J., to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

500 tons, bridge, Gun Powder Falls, 
Baltimore, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

175 tons, nurses’ home, Isolation hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y., to B. Schacht 
& Son, Bronx; Hudson Construction 
Co., general contractor. 

400 tons, theater, Hackensack, N. Sis 
to F. G. Schaefer Iron Works Co., 
Edgewater, N. J. 

350 tons, Wisconsin state highway 
work, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
North Milwaukee, Wis. 

300 tons, building, Unadilla Valley 
railroad, New York, to Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

275 tons, remodeling warehouse, Jay 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works Co., Pittsburgh. 

195 tons, addition to National Life 
building, Fort Wayne, Ind., to Massil- 
lon Bridge & Structural Co., Massil- 
lon, O. 

190 tons, Chevrolet motor and bumper 
plant, Detroit, to MeClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

175 tons, building, Corliss Creamery 
Co., Pittsburgh, to Levinson Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, courthouse, Queens, N. Y., 
to Kues Bros. Iron Works, Bronx, 
i a 

141 tons, two bridges over Elk creek, 
Portland, Oreg., to unstated com- 


pany. 
140 tons, two apartments, Boynton 
avenue, Bronx, N. Y., to Cosmic 


Iron Works, Bronx. 

110 tons, repairs to Halsted street bridge, 
Chicago, to Hansell-Elcock Co., Chi- 
CaO. 

100 tons, two apartments, Webster and 
Morris avenues, to Le Brox Iron 
Works, Bronx, N. Y. 

100 tons, apartment, Ocean parkway, 
Brooklyn, to Diamond Iron Works, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

100 tons, ice plant, Lexington avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Reiche & Penner, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

100 tons, bridge, Elkins Park, Pa., 
for Reading Company, to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, apartment, Kosuth avenue and 
210th street, Bronx, N. Y., to World 
Iron Works. 

100 tons, veterans’ hospital, Iowa City, 
Iowa, to unstated fabricator. 
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100 tons, post office, Pomona, Calif., to 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Los Angeles. 

100 tons, bulk material crane for Pio- 
neer Sand & Gravel Co., Seattle, to 
Washington Iron Works, Seattle. 


Contracts Pending 


21,500 tons shapes, 745 tons steel cast- 
ings and 12,510 lineal feet railing, 
highway viaduct, Newark avenue to 
easterly shore line, Hackensack river, 
Jersey City, route 25, connecting link, 
section 2, American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low at $2,522,870.50. 

15,000 tons, airplane hangars in the 
West and Southwest. 

11,000 tons, 57 hangars for United 
States government, bids were re- 
ceived Feb. 27. Thirty-two bidders 
participated, Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia, were low 
on several items, bids for which 
have been opened. Included in 
11,000 tons is 3000 tons of J. & IL. 
junior beams. 

9000 tons, estimated, third track ele- 
vated structure for Garfield Park 
division, Chicago Rapid Transit Co., 
Chicago. 

6500 tons, city work for St. Louis, in- 
cluding municipal bridge approach. 

5500 tons, war memorial, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

1700 tons, bridgework, State of lowa. 

1500 tons, Safe Harbor hydroelectric 
project, Safe Harbor, Pa., additional 
inquiry to recent award to 600 tons 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
and this week’s award of 705 tons 
for intake steel to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

1200 tons, East Boston to Boston vehic- 
ular tunnel, in addition to 12,000 tons 
fabricated plates as noted in Stree. for 
Feb. 5; bids close March 4. 

1000 tons, highway bridges, Delaware 

800 tons, highway bridge in Nebraska 

$00 tons, highway bridges in Texas. 

600 tons, stadium, Oklahoma A. & M 
college, Stillwater, Okla.; plans ready 
shortly. 

500 tons, bridgework, State of Minne- 
sota. 

500 tons, bridge spans for Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincey railroad. 

150 tons, two transmission towers, Pan 
ama; bids in. 

400 tons, bridgework, State of Illinois. 

400 tons, two car floats, Inland Water- 
ways Corp.; bids March 9. 

300 tons, bridge over Islais creek, San 
Francisco; bids Mareh 25. 

300 tons, three state bridges, Connecti 
cut. 

275 tons, hangars, county § airport, 
Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, science building, San Fran 
cisco, Dyer Bros., San Francisco, low 

225 tons, Lawe_ street bridge, Kau- 
kauna, Wis.; bids close March 12. 

225 tons, subway for city council, Saska 
toon, Sask. 

180 tons, plant addition for Ohio Salt 
Co., Wadsworth, O. 

180 tons, Odd Fellows building, Brad 
ford, Pa. 

176 tons, Junior high school High 
Point, N. C.; general contract to R. K. 
Stewart & Son, High Point, N. C 
Also includes 85 tons of reinforcing 
bars. 

140 tons, bridges, route 4, section 
Grand and Broad avenues, Engl 
wood, N. J., to unstated fabricator 

125 tons, federal bridge, Mount Baker 
park, Wash.; bids!in. 

125 tons, state highway bridges, Sauk 
county, bids close March 10. 

re over Lytle creek, Sic 
ramento, Calif.; bids March 18. 

100 tons, state bridge, Vermont 
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Chicago District Has 12,- 
oncrete 000-13,000 Tons Actively 
Pending—Week’s Largest 
Award Is 4500 Tons at Chi- 


“ cago—Prices Shaded in 
ars East on Large Lots 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 83 


Chicago—Reinforecing bar inquiry for New Jersey highways and bridges. 
has picked up. About 12,000 to Philadelphia Reinforcing bars 
13,000 tons is active including 1400 are steady at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, or 
tons for the Soo line ore dock, at 2.30¢c, delivered locally by truck. 
Marquette, Mich.; 1200 tons, filtra- While several fair sized tonnages are 
tion plant at Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 800 active, little has been closed. 
tons, Wells school, Chicago; 500 Pittsburgh—February business in 
tons, Swayne apartments, Chicago; reinforcing bars held at about the 
a 500-ton department store; and 200 January rate with prospects favor- 
tons, wholesale house for Reid, Mur- able for an upturn during March. 
doch & Co., Pierceton, Ind. The 5000 Milder weather recently has stimu- 
tons for the Chicago sanitary district lated specifications against old or- 
sewage treatment works has become ders. Booth & Flinn Co. is low bid- 
active through the favorable vote at der on substructure for the Pitts- 
the Feb. 24 elections, and the gen- burgh post office foundation requir- 
eral contract has been let to a De ing 850 tons. 
troit firm. The 2.00¢ price for billet a a ee ee 
bars is being shaded. For the O08 on the John Carroll university proj- 
den avenue improvement, 4500 tons ect were delayed one day and were 
additional has been let. to be received March 4. Successful 

Boston—Some 650 tons of con general contractor will award the 
crete bars were awarded in the past steel. Awards in this district are 
week. For a telephone building at small, under 100 tons this week, and 
Holyoke, Mass., 125 tons were taken not numerous. There is little up for 
by the Concrete Steel Co. and 126 ficuring. 
tons more by the same producer for a Birmingham, Ala.—-Several speci- 
newspaper plant at Manchester, N. H. fications are in sight, including road 
Kalman Steel Co. was awarded 300) and building work throughout the 
tons for a steam plant in Boston South. Louisiana is sending out 
while some odd lots aggregated an specifications on several road and 
other 100 tons. bridge contracts which requiring 

New York—cConcrete  reinforcin: bars. 


bars are being shaded on large lots, 
but mills are taking a firmer stand Contracts Placed 


at 1.65¢e, Pittsburgh, on stocl j 
1500 tons, Ogden avenue improve 


. -7 . . « te) ir : 9] 
lengths. Prices are firm age smal! ment, Chicago, to American System 
shipments. Public work calls for the of Reinforcing, Chicago, and six other 
bulk of business, awards being made fabricators, through Great Lakes 
of 900 tons for the westside ele Dredge & Dock Co., in addition to 
2 : 3000 tons previously awarded, mak 
vated highway through James Stew ing a total of 7500 tons. 
art & Co. to the National Bridge Co 2000 tons, Illinois roadwork, to several 


unstated fabricators. 


Two subway sections, 980 tons, were 
980 tons, two subway sections, route 


‘ ’ are la rrank ‘ “4 rley : 

also placed. Barracks it ao 108, sections 10 and 11, Queens, 
Field, Va., will take 700 tons. Bid: N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co.. Beth- 
went in this week on about 1000 tons lehem, Pa.; Triest Contracting Co.. 


general contractor. 

850 tons, West Side elevated highway, 
Fifty-ninth to Seventy-second street 
New York, to National Bridge Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; James Stew- 








art Co., vener: contractor 
Awards Compared 660 byt oe tg ee ler hospital. medi- 
se cal department, St. Louis university, 
fons to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 
Awards this week.............. 11,291 600 tons subway, section 3, Newark to 
Awards last week................:: 3,055 —— Bros., Newark, N. x Thomas 
Awards two weeks ago.......... 6,498 Tiler commer pis IOP tac Reggae mal 
Awards this week in 1930.... 5,996 ph tet ser ii . 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 6,990 $00 tons, Edison electric steam plant 
Av. weekly awards, 1931. . 6,895 Boston, to Kalman Steel Co.. Chicago 
Av. weekly awards, Feb....... 5,251 240 tons, paving, San Joaquin county, 
Total awards to date, 1930 19,330 _Calif.. to unstated company 
Total awards to date, 1931.... 68,948 <2) tone, office building, Ramsay Build 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., to 


(Concluded on Page 91) 
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Strip 


Advance of $1 on Hot-Rolled 
and $2 on Cold Fairly General 
for Second Quarter Contracts 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 83 


Pittsburgh - Strip producers 
have opened books for second quar- 
ter at an advance of $1 a ton on hot 
strip and $2 a ton on cold strip over 
current levels. New prices would be 
1.70c for narrow hot strip, 1.60c for 
wide material, and 2.35c for cold-rolled 
strip. These figures have applied on 
some small lots this quarter, but most 
tonnage has been placed at lower lev- 
els. Incoming business is holding well 
at the sharply improved rate of recent 
weeks, February orders for one pro- 
ducer being reported as the best in 
more than a year. Mill operations 
hold around 50 to 55 per cent for hot 
mills, with cold strip production rang- 
ing up to 50 per cent. 

New York—One producer of strip 
steel has advanced prices, effective 
at once, quoting hot strip at 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, on wide, and 1.70c, on 
narrow, an advance of $1 a ton in 
both cases. Cold-rolled has been in- 
creased $2 a ton, to 2.35c, Pitts- 
burgh, minimum. Similar action by 
other producers is expected. One 
maker has withdrawn prices, indi- 
eating that an upward revision is 
imminent. Demand remains spotty, 
although the general volume is bet- 
ter than a fortnight ago. 

Philadelphia—While some _ pro- 
ducers still are to be heard from, sev- 
eral have announced advances of $1 
on hot-rolled strip and $2 on cold- 
rolled. Meanwhile 1.55c, Pittsburgh, 
is available on wide hot-rolled and 
1.65e on narrow, with 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, on cold-rolled. Trading in 
strip continues unrestricted. 

Youngstown, O.—-While makers 
of both hot and cold-rolled strip are 
greatly interested to learn of advances 
of $1 in hot and $2 on cold-rolled ma- 
terial made in adjoining territory, 
they reluctantly admit as yet they are 
not following the advance. They hope 
that requirements in the immediate 
future may permit them to act simi- 
larly. However, at the moment quo- 
tations on both hot and cold-rolled 
strip are unchanged from _ previous 
levels. 

Cleveland—-Sales of strip the past 
week have been encouraging, especi- 
ally demand from automobile inter- 
ests, where releases have been ex- 
panding. Though the move awaits a 
united backing, several important 
producers of strip have named 
higher second-quarter prices, which 
are now for that period: 1.70c and 
1.60¢e, Pittsburgh, for narrow and 
wide hot strip, respectively; and 


8 


2.35¢c, Pittsburgh and Cleveland base, 
on cold-rolled strip. This represents 
an advance of $1 on hot and $2 on 
cold strip over current quotations of 
1.55¢ and 1.65c, Pittsburgh, for nar- 
row and wide hot, respectively; and 
2.25¢c, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, on 
cold. 

Chicago Hot-rolled strip  pro- 
ducers are advancing prices $1 a ton 
for second quarter. The top price for 
the narrow widths under the new 
schedule is 1.80c, Chicago, while 6 
1/16-inch to 24-inch hot-rolled strip is 
1.70¢e. Cold-rolled prices also are 
named on a 2.35c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland 
basis, which would amount to an in- 
crease of approximately $2 a ton. 
Strip prices have held firmly in re- 
cent weeks, as orders have been grad- 
ually improving. Hot-rolled opera 
tions are 40 to 45 per cent, while cold- 
rolled activity is about 35 per cent. 
Miscellaneous orders in hot-rolled have 
been gaining in slightly greater pro- 
portion than automotive business. The 
automotive frame builder at Milwau 
kee has increased shipments. 


Warehouse Sales Still 


Small, Lacking Improvement 
Warehouse Prices, Page 105 


New York—Jobbers are looking 
forward to improved activity this 
month particularly in view of more 
extended building operations. The 
February rate was about comparable 
with January; total volume, how- 
ever, was less because of fewer work- 
ing days. Prices are unchanged. 

Boston—Warehouses continue to 
get a small amount of business. In 
the past two or three weeks this has 
dwindled considerably and is not 
showing any betterment as yet. 

Philadelphia Jobbers report a 
continued slight gain in the daily 
rate of business. Prospects are for 
a more substantial improvement as 
March gets underway. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Buffalo —- Warehouse demand is 
holding to recently established levels. 
Building steel is moving more brisk- 
ly and promises to show further bet- 
terment this month. 

Pittsburgh——Movement from ware- 
houses still is slow to expand. A few 
products are in moderately better de- 
mand than a month ago although 
total improvement since January has 


been slight. Prices are unchanged 
and generally steady. 

Cleveland—Jobbers report move- 
ment of sheets and strip somewhat 
higher than the rate of recent weeks, 
Plates continue in fair volume and 
orders for manufacturers’ wire are 
appearing regularly. Structurals 
continue slow. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 

Detroit—-Volume of orders is fair, 
with an occasional large-sized order 
included. Prices are unchanged. 

Cincinnati Warehouse tonnage 
for February was little heavier than 
for January, size of individual orders 
causing disappointment. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Chicago—Recent gains in ware- 
house orders are being held. Sales 
have picked up each week for the 
last 30 days until the closing of 
F'ebruary, when the usual month-end 
decline occurred. Demand is well 
diversified, except that sheet buyers 
are less active. Prices are steady in 
the Chicago district. St. Paul prices 
for hoops now are 3.75c instead of 
3.70¢. 

St. Louis—-The unusually favor- 
able weather for outside construc- 
tion has helped iron and steel ware- 
houses. With the exception of gal- 
vanized descriptions, demand for 
sheets has shown steady improve- 
ment, and tank plates also has been 
better. 


Semifinished Inquiries 
for Second Quarter Lacking 


Semifinished Prices, Page 94 

Pittsburgh—Shipments of semi- 
finished steel showed a small increase 
during February as the result of bet- 
ter operations of finishing mills. New 
business continues in small lots with 
no interest in quarterly contracts. 
Producers have announced no prices 
for second quarter, the market remain- 
ing $30 for rerolling billets, slabs and 
sheet bars and forging billets con- 
tinuing $36. In some quarters an ad- 
vance is looked for over the current 
$35 price of wire rods. 

Youngstown, O.—Users of semi- 
finished steel have not put out in- 
quiries for second quarter. Consumers 
feel sure the market will not change 
against them soon, nor have they any 
doubt they can get supplies when re- 
quired. Billets, sheet bars and slabs 
are steady at $31, Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh. 

Chicago—Semifinished steel sales 
are light. Virtually no inquiries are 
noted for second quarter. In the ab- 
sence of active selling quotations are 
nominal at $31, Chicago, for billets 
and blooms, 4 x 4-inch base. Forging 
billets are based on $36, Chicago. 
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Concrete Bars 
(Concluded from Page 87) 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
Starrett Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

200 tons, school, Milwaukee, to Kal- 
man Steel Co., Chicago. 

190 tons, Veterans hospital at ¢ 
Port, Miss., through H. B. R 
Construction Co., Chicago. 

150 tons, high school, Pasadena, Calif., 
to unstated company. 

150 tons, Turtle Creek overhead and 
bridge, Beloit, Wis., to Hansen, Beck- 
man & Co., Rockford, Ill. 

126 tons, newspaper plant, Manchester, 
N. H., to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York. 

126 tons, bridge on Benson-Douglas 
highway, Phoenix, Ariz., to unstated 
company. 

125 tons, Stonewall Jackson school, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to Capitol Steel 
& Iron Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Project also includes 60 tons struc- 
tural steel. 

125 tons, bridges, route 4, section 38, 
Grand and Broad avenues, Engle- 
wood, N. J., to Concrete Steel Co., 
New York, through Brooks Bros. 
Inc., Paterson, N. J., general con- 
tractor. 

125 tons, telephone building, Holyoke, 
Mass., to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York. 

100 tons, work for United States’ engi- 
neers, Milwaukee, to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

100 tons, tunnel connections, Brent- 
wood hospital, Long Island, to Kal- 
man Steel Co., Chicago, through 


rulf 
yan 


Brady Concrete Co., general con- 
tractor. 
100 tons, post office, Pomona, Calif., 
to unstated company. 
100 tons or more, state bridge near 


Waitsburg, Wash., to unnamed inter- 
ests; general contract to Fred and 
Harold Lockyear, Portland, Oreg. 

100 tons or more, bridge over Fall river, 
Fremont county, Idaho, to unnamed 
interests; general contract to Gabbey 
& McNeill, Boise, Idaho. 

100 tons or more, state bridge over 
Tahkenitch river, Douglas county, 
Oregon, to unnamed interests; general 
contract to Tom Lillebo, Reedsport, 
Oreg. 

Unstated tonnage, 100 tons or more, 
for penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., to 
Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, 
Pa.; Great Lakes Construction Co., 
Chicago, general contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


5000 tons, Chicago sanitary district sew- 
age disposal plant, Stickney, Ill.; gen- 
eral contract to S. A. Healy Co., De- 
troit, at $2,687,463. 

1000 tons, Sixth street, bridge, Los An- 
geles; bids March 25. 

2000 rods, reinforcing rods, vehicular 
tunnel from Boston to East Boston, 
in addition to 12,000 tons of fabricated 
plates as noted in Steet for Feb. 5; 
bids close March 4. 

1400 tons, ore dock, for Soo Line rail- 
road, Marquette, Mich. 

1200 tons, filtration plant, Ft. 
Ind. 

850 tons, Pittsburgh post office sub- 
Structure; Booth & Flinn Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low bidder on general con- 
tract. 

800 tons, Wells school, Chicago. 

700 tons, four barracks, Langley field, 
Va.; Batson-Cook Co., West Point, 
Ga., general contractor. 


Wayne, 
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650 tons, bridge over Arkansas river, 290 tons, Lawe street bridge at Kau- 
Tulsa, Okla.; plans ready shortly. kauna, Wis.; bids close March 12. 
500 tons, Swayne apartments, Chicago. 200 tons, wholesale house for Reid, 

500 tons, Wieboldt department store, Murdoch & Co., Pierceton, Ind. 


Chicago. 150 tons, stadium, Oklahoma A. & M. 
100 tons, highways, also one small span college, Stillwater, Okla.; plans ready 
bridge, New Jersey State highway shortly. 

commission, bids March 16. Work in- 145 tons, Boston, foundations for Massa- 
cluded in two contracts, route 22, sec- chusetts Institute of Technology 
tion 1, Cranford, Union county; sec- units. 

ond, route 29, sections 1 A and 2 A, 108 tons, paving in Mendocino county, 
Union county. Calif.; bids March 18. 


* Steel Pipe Makers Hopeful for 
| Se Line Pipe Work—Cast Grades 
More Active in the West 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 105 


New York—tThree foundries will Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
divide 3300 tons for yard stock for is reported to have been awarded 
Bronx, N. Y. Prices were none too 35,000 tons of steel pipe, 12-inch, tor 
strong in view of the fact hauling a 265-mile pipe line from Oklahoma 
and stacking are included in the con- City, Okla., to the East Texas fields 
tracts. Bids go in March 6 on 3840 for Sinclair Texas Pipe Line Co., 
tons, 4 to 20-inch, 500 tons of fittings Tulsa, Okla. Line will have five pumn 
and 400 hydrants for Queens yard stations, probably electrically- equip- 


stocks. Two contractors lettings to ped, and its capacity will be 65,000 
be open March 10 call for 1800 tons barrels daily. 
of 6 and 20-inch. Warren Foundry Chicago—Cast pipe is becoming 


& Pipe Co. has booked close to 3000 
tons for Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
Brentwood hospital project, Long 
Island. The North Central Gas _ in- 
quiry for 30,000 tons still is pend- 
ing. Texas Co. has withdrawn in- 
quiry for approximately 2000 tons of 
steel pipe, bids having been asked for 
estimating purposes. 

Boston—-Some fairly sizable con- 
tracts were closed in this territory in 
the past week, aggregating 5000 tons 
of various sizes. One of the public 
utility companies placed 15,000 feet 
of 6-inch pipe and 2700 feet of 4- 
inch pipe. Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Co. is low bidder on 300 tons wanted 
by Medford, Mass., of 6 and &-inch 
pipe, while Brockton, Mass., is com- chusetts public utility, to Warren 
ing into the market for 2200 tons of eae & Pipe Co., Phillipsburgh, 
various sizes. Prices continue firm. bs 

Philadelphia—Butt and lap-weld 
pipe is moving slowly with jobbers 
of these and other plumbing sup- 
plies reporting the first two months 
of 1931 the poorest in years. 

Pittsburgh Pipe producers are 
placing most of their hopes for bet- 
ter business upon prospective line 
pipe work. What expansion is noted 
in operations over the past 30 days 
has resulted mostly from the few 
line pipe orders placed so far this 
year, with buttweld pipe and oil 
country goods continuing very dull. Ni J 
The line of the North Central Gas 2250 tons, 8-inch, class 250 and 12-inch, 
Co. is expected to be placed within class 350, Los Angeles. Allocated as 

, follows: To National Cast Iron Pipe 
the next few days. Mechanical tub Co., 1290 tons 8-inch: to R. D. Wood 


more active. Prices are regarded as 
steady for private work at $45.20 to 
$46.20, delivered Chicago, for the 
larger diameters, but concessions oc- 
cur for some of the municipal work 
which still is relatively light. Chi- 
cago took bids March 2 for 16,000 
tons. Columbus, O., has let 2000 
tons. About 6000 to 8000 tons for 
public utilities has just been closed. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Lettings have 
slowed but backlogs are not being 
cut into deeply. Operations in this 
section are at 70 per cent capacity. 


Contracts Placed 


15,000 feet, Boston, 6-inch, by a Massa 


3300 tons, 6 to 30-inch, mostly 8-inch, 
yard stocks, Bronx, N. Y., bids Feb. 
24, distributed as follows: 1020 tons 
S8-inch, to Donaldson Iron Works, 
Emaus, Pa., $41.60; 1210 tons, to 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, on 
bids of $40, $39.25 and $41.45: 1050 
tons, 8-inch to United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J.., 
$41.90; to same foundry, 22 tons of 
30 and 20-inch, lugged, $51.90: 385 
tons valve box castings, to Alabama 
Pipe Co., Anniston, Ala.: 500 tons 
fittings, to a southern foundry. 

2700 feet, Boston, 4-inch, by a Massa- 
chusetts public utility to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co., Phillipsburgh, 


ing and locomotive and boiler tubes & Co., Philadelphia, 960 tons 12-inch. 
are in better demand than a month 2100 tons, Lowell, Mass., assorted sizes, 
aro to Lowell Iron & Steel Co., Lowell. 
Bae Sil Mass. 

Youngstown, oO. Youngstown 2034 tons, up to 20-inch, Brentwood 
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NE HUNDRED YEARS of wire making expert- 
ence is back of American Steel & Wire Company 
products—-experience that will solve your most 

vexing problems quickly and efficiently. 


When you require round, flat, square, octagon or 
other shapes of wire—communicate with us. Prompt 
delivery and complete engineering service are yours 
to command. 





ee) COMMEMORATING il 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco 


STATES STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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hospital, Long Island, N. Y., to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J.; Brady Concrete Co., 


Second Quarter Advance Fore- 
cast by Makers—Inquiry Little 








general contractor. 

2000 tons, 30-inch cast pipe for Col- 
umbus, O., to James B. Clow & 
Sons, Chicago. 

1882 tons, Pembroke, Mass., 6 to 10- 
inch, to French interests. 

900 tons, 12-inch, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; Dietz & Fallert 
Co., general contractor. 

680 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Delavaud and 
class C, for Vancouver, B. C., to 
Evans, Coleman & Evans, Vancouver, 
representing Toronto manufacturer. 

630 tons, 6 and 8-inch, class C, for Van- 
couver, B. C., to Pacific Water Works 
Supply Co: Seattle, representing 
French interests. 

471 tons, 6 and 8-inch, class D, for Van- 
couver, B. C., to Gordon & Belyea, 
Vancouver, representing English 
manufacturer. 

300 tons, Braintree, Mass., 6 and 8-inch, 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburgh, N. J. 

950 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, water main 
for Everett, Wash., to Agnew Hard- 
ware Co., Everett, Wash. 

120 tons, Kenosha, Wis., to Lynch- 
burg Foundry Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, Gardner, Mass., 8-inch, to 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 
100 tons, Weston, Mass., 10-inch, to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 

Burlington, N. J. 


Steel Pipe Awarded 


$5,000 tons, 12-inch, for  Sinclair- 
Texas Pipe Line Co., from East 
Texas to Oklahoma City, Okla., re- 
ported awarded to Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 

23,000 tons, 4-inch gas pipe for Chi- 
cago Natural Gas Line through Con- 
tinental Construction Co., to A. O 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 

9000 tons, line pipe, for Trojan Engi- 
neering Co., to National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

4250 tons, for Consolidated Gas Co., 
New York, to National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Contracts Pending 


16,000 tons, 30, 36 and 48-inch cast 
pipe for Chicago; bids March 2. 

3840 tons, 4 to 20-inch, 500 tons of fit 
tings and 400 hydrants, yard stock, 
Queens, New York; bids March 6. 

3000 tons, 42-inch, class B and C, for 
East Eightieth street, Seattle; Hans 
Peterson and H. G. Purcell, Seattle, 
low bidders. 

2264 tons, 6 to 20-inch, class B, Long 
Beach, Calif., United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

2200 tons, Brockton, Mass., various 
sizes. 

1200 tons, 20-inch, for Queens, N. Y.; 
bids March 10, contractor’s letting. 

833 tons, 6-inch, class B, Los Angeles; 
bids opened. 

765 tons, 4 and 6-inch, class C and D. 
for Burnaby, B. C.; bids in. 

600 tons, 16-inch, for Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
bids March 10, contractor’s letting. 

200 tons, 8-inch, Beaumont, Tex. 

150 tons, 2, 8 and 10-inch cast pipe 
for Stevens Point, Wis.; bids March 
3. 

140 tons, Medford, Mass., 6 and 8-inch; 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phillips- 
burgh, N. J., low. 


‘ 


Steel Pipe Pending 


2200 tons, for New York Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.. inquiry to be placed soon. 
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Wire 


Improved 


Jobbers More Active 





WIRE PRICES, PAGE 83 


Pittsburgh — Shipments of wire 
products during February were lit- 
tle changed from those of January 
but an increase in unfilled orders 
points to a better movement in 
March. Announcement on_ second 
quarter prices is expected shortly, 
with indications pointing to an ad- 
vance over first quarter quotations. 
The market currently is $1.90 for 
wire nails to jobbers with plain wire 
2.20c to 2.30¢c and wire rods $35. 

Chicago — Merchant wire orders 
are improving. Western mills look 
to a fair fence wire business as fence 
work has been backing up for the 
last two years and some of this is 
expected to be brought to the sur- 
face. A check in steel electrical 
strand and cable wire is noted be- 
cause of the instability of copper. 
Dealers are piecing out stocks but 
are cautious. Jobbers are more ac- 
tive. No price announcement is be- 
ing made now for second quarter 
owing to the recent adjustment on 
annealed and other wire products. 
Little second quarter inquiry has ap- 
peared. 

Worcester, Mass.—The market is 
beginning to react to a seasonal im- 
pulse which is expected to be felt 
until about the middle of Apri!. 
Meanwhile orders have been showing 
a slight steady improvement. Prices. 
however, are holding at their former 
levels, current quotations on plain 
bright wire to dealers remaining at 
2.40c, base, Worcester. 

New York—Although no announce- 
ment has been made, some sellers 
have indicated intention of increas 
ing 2.20c, Pittsburgh, on plain, 
bright wire. Such action may also 
extend to other wire products. Im- 
proved buying has_ strengthened 
trade sentiment. Nails, on the other 
hand, reflect little improvement in 
demand, with prices easy at $1.90, 
Pittsburgh, to jobbers and $2 to the 
general trade. 

Cleveland—Wlre sales the past 
week have been the best for six 
months with increased orders from 
manufacturers, bolt and nut makers, 
and some from country jobbing dis- 
tributors. The latter prepare for the 
first of their two busy seasons of the 
year. Prices are firm at 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland base, for 6-9 
gage plain wire, and the going mar- 
ket is $1.90 a keg on nails. Rods at 

35 are again rumored to be raised 
for second-quarter, though as yet 
producers have not had interest from 


consumers that should normally be 
shown in that delivery at this time. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices 
Are Being Extended 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh Specifications for 
bolts, nuts, and rivets are steady 
with no improvement over demand of 
the past 30 days. Second quarter 
prices have not been announced but 
no change is expected from current 
quotations of 73 off for bolts and 
nuts and 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for large 
rivets. 

New York—Contract for 400 tons 
of bolts and tie rods for the New 
Orleans municipal airport has been 
placed with Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Aside from a ton- 
nage for hangars for the war depart- 
ment, noted last week, little is pend- 
ing. Leading bolt and nut makers 
have announced prices are un- 
changed for second quarter at 73 
off the list and 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for 
rivets. Bids opened March 4 for 250 
tons of %-inch bolts for East Bos- 
ton traffic tunnel. A seller here has 
booked 210 tons of 24-inch rods. 

Cleveland—Bolt and nut manufac- 
turers have been pleased with orders, 
encouraged that commitments are 
coming equally from automotive, job- 
bing, and all other important con- 


suming interests. Operations are 
much improved. 
Chicago — Bolt, nut and _ rivet 


makers announce extension of exist- 
ing prices through second quarter. 


Tin Plate Demand Well 
Sustained; Output Higher 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh—-Tin plate specifica- 
tions are holding up well despite 
lack of further improvement. Mill 
operations are up slightly with the 
current average close to 75 per cent. 
Full schedules still are being main- 
tained by some independent  pro- 
ducers with the leading interest at 
slightly below the average for the 
industry. Tin plate continues $5, 
Pittsburgh, per base box. 

New York—Approximately 500 
tons of tin plate for casing has been 
placed for shipment to Japan 
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Raw Material Pri 
. MAGNESITE 
Pig Iron Coke Dead burned grain, net 
Prices Per Net Tons ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 
sive Beehive Ovens temers HANGS cciciccs ci. 40.00 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 Connellsville furnace ........ $2.50 Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
‘ f Connellsville foundry 3.25 to 4.85 SIU bic outa ete cipesereta tk 2c 23.00 
ee si700.~«sNew River foundry ....... 6.00 CHROME BRICK 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 7.68t02833 Wie county foundry ........ at be ee See, Seer, Eee Se 
Valley furnace ................... 16.50 Wise county furnace ........ 3.50 to 4.25 Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 
Cleveland fur., local del... 17.50 - . ee me«——~€ er nai Se acc biccoes cs cach eecdcnens civ ceases 45.00 
: oe - NGWOTH, I. J. GOL. ...... we oO % - 
a Its Chleago’ ovens 8.00 Semifinished Steel 
Granite City, Ill, fur. oe | oe PRICES PER GROSS TON 
x + 5 woe. 4 », © cecccvcccees coves . ‘ ” 
Buffalo” del,’ Boston... 21.41to21.01 Birmingham, ovens .... 5.00 —— a 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 19.91 to 20.91 indianapolis, del. ....... 8.25 Pittsburgh. o ny oem ana 30 
Buff, all-rail Newark ..... 18.28to18.78  4Shland, Ky., ovens, Con- neh Gomes * on 
Ala ’ Bir fur.. local del 12.00 to 13.00 nell., _ | Fae eee 5.50 Y - sae “ yessemer 0.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago ........ 16.61t017.01 _ Portsmouth,0., ovens, Con- i hae, lgelgeaumaae an 
Alabama, del. St. Louis ...... 14.92 to 15.42 Mell, DASHES ....000..-erseeeeeeroseees 5.90 Philadel ae aaa 35.30 t a 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 14.19 to 14.69 Buffalo, OVENS .........000..+.... - 8.00to 8.50 7 hens Pe rae a 
Ala., Phila., dock del. ........ 15.75to16.25 Detroit, ovens ...................... 6 ee ee py 
Ala., Balt., dock del. .......... 15.50to16.00 ‘Philadelphia. del. ................ 900 cine Pittanret a 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ............ 15.50 to 16.00 | O Tocas piledae earl 
Alabama, New York dock.. 16.00 to 16.50 ron re Shee omnia ‘ea s a 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 16.25 to 16.75 LAKE SUPERIOR ORE a as ST BARS 90 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del 13.00 Gross ton, 51144 %, Lower Lake Ports Temamehadn ny ee ae pay 
rennessee, del. Cinn. .......... 14.19 to 14.69 Old range bessemer $4.80 Clevatans oan 
Montreal, delivered .............. 23.50 Mesabi bessemer .................. 4.65 Chic: : ir 30.00 
Toronto, delivered .............. 22.10 Old range nonbessemer .. 4.65 RSO 31.00 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......... 4.50 SLABS 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X High phosphorus Bae a 4.40 Pittsburgh _ 30.00 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ........ 18.00 EASTERN LOCAL ORES Youngstown 30.00 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.91 to 21.41 Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Cleveland ae cv 30.00 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 18.78 to 19.28 Pennsylvania and New Jersey WIRE RODS 
Buffalo, del. Boston.............. 21.91 to 22.41 furnaces Pittsburgh, Cleveland ; 35.00 
Virginia furnace ............... ; 18.25 Foundry and basic, 56- Chicago 36.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. .......... 18.26 63%, CONTACE ...--..--0 00+... 10.00 SKELP 
ir on. i. CORR ORF ees dane nom. All grades, Pittsburgh 1.60¢ 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 19.00 Cents oe — docks Ferroalloys 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 18.76 to 19.26 Forelen I rns weg (In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
2 . 45-55% iron, 6-10% man- *Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 
Valley I occa 17.00 at sie sii “ip ; 10.00 tidewater, duty paid $85.00 
Ghiuinnd fur, weoni del. 17.90 North African low  phos- ——— 9 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. ........ 17.50 phorus .... ge a “a. 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.63 Swedish basic, 65% . eee ee 
Chicago, furnace ............. 17.50 Swedish low phos. .......... sei F penta a te ent “a 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ i¢.09 40 Spanish, North African nak ec $3.50 
Eastern Penna., delivered.. 18.26 to 20.91 _dasic, 50 to 60% ......... 9.00 agg ee apes Petes 88.50 
Granite City, Ill, fur. ........ 1759 Newfoundland fay. 55% _ — Seger 130.00 to 160.00 
Montreal, delivered ..... 24.00 Tungsten, spot and future _ ee a See slat 
Toronto delivered iis tx 22 60 short ton unit, duty Ferro hrome, 66-70 chro- 
Si wil rine paid — ...$11.25 to 12.50 age a : carbon, cts. oa 
. Chrome "e, 48% et ton )., CON., Gel. . 
- _ a a, eebertins Do, for spot delivery 11.50 
Pittsburgh, district fur........ 17.00 Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 
Pittsburgh, delivered ......... 17.63 to 18.13 Manganese Ore pee 1.10 to 1.16 


an 


Eastern Penn., del. .............. 17.25 to 17.75 

Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 17.00 

Montreal, delivered 20.50 

Valley, TUrNACEC ..........cocccocees. 16.50 
BESSEMER 

WORIOF TULMRCC  so..500p00cede005 17.00 

Pittsburgh, delivered m 18.13 to 18.63 

Pittsburgh, furnace .......... 17.50 
LOW PHOS. 

Valley fur., standard 27.00 

Philadelphia, standard ... 24.76 to 27.79 

Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur...... 22.50 to 23.00 

GRAY FORGE 

Valley furnace 16.00 

Pittsburgh district fur. 16.50 

Pittsburgh, delivered ..... 17.13 to 17.63 
CHARCOAL 

Lake Superior, del. Chi. 27.04 

SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per ce 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8—$22; 9—$22.50; 
10—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—-$27 

BESSEMER FERROSILICON 

Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12-—-$27; 13—-$29; 14 
—$31; 15—$26; 16—$35. 
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Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-55% (nom.)..26 to 28 cents 


South African, 52% .......060+. 26 to 28 cents 
South African, 49-51% ...... 25 to 26 cents 
South African, 44-47% ......... 24 cents 
Indian, 48-50% nom. 


Brazilian, 46-48% (nom.). 23 cents 
Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland ; $43.00 
Georgia, Alabama 40.00 to 47.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland . 
Georgia, Alabama 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania isouliva 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, 

i: Rae : ; 52.00 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 

9x 4%x 2% 


35.00 to 38.00 
30.00 to 35.00 


43.00 


$65.00 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 
cent, per lb., contained, 
on analysis ; 

lerro-carbon-titanium car- 
load producers’ plants, 
net ton 
Do, one-ton to ec. 1. 

Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 
carload 17-19 per cent, 
tockdale, Tenn., basis 
(18 per cent) 

Ferrophosphorus, 
lytic per ton 
23-25%  f.o.b. 


Ala., 24% 


electro- 
carload, 
Anniston, 


7Carloads. Differentials ay 
quantities. 


3.15 to 3.66 


160.00 
170.00 


91.00 


122.50 


»ply to large 


*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 


nually. Differentials apply 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 


to users of 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Kentucky 
mines, per 


Washed gravel 
and Illinois 
net ton. , 

Washed gravel, import du- 
ty paid east, tide, gross 
ton 


STEEL—Mare 


$14.00 


19.00 to 19.50 
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SAVE WITH STEEL | 
iy 


HOT and COLD 
ROLLED 








“ACCURACY” 
The word “ACCURACY” in relation 


to gauge gains added significance when 


applied to “SHARON” STRIP STEEL. 


Tolerances in this case are held as 
close as humanly possible —a charac- 
teristic which is highly desirable to 
every consumer of strip steel because 
it insures ease in stamping and thus 


promotes economy. 


EXTRA DEEP DRAWING STRIPS 
ARE OUR SPECIALTY 











SHARON STEEL Hoop COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE 


SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


cs OF 
- WORKS 





SHARON, PA, VOUNGSTOWN, Oo. LOWELLVILLE. © 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND SHARON 
' NEW YORK rORONTO 
DETROIT MONTREAL 
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Pig lron 


More Inquiry Develops for Sec- 
ond Quarter—Shipments Con- 
tinue To Show Improvement 


PIG TRON PRICES, PAGE 94 


Pittsburgh—tThe pig iron market 
lacks improvement in shipments or 
new business. Foundry operations 
generally are holding at the rate of 
the past several weeks, iron found- 
ries continuing around 40 per cent. 
Basic iron requirements by nonin- 
tegrated steelmakers are light, with 
little new buying in prospect. Current 
orders are small. Prices are un- 
changed, with new business usually 
on the basis of $16.50, valley, for 
No. 2 foundry, and $17 for bessemer 
and malleable. 

Boston—Sales in this district in- 
creased to 3200 tons in the past 
week, Mystic Iron Works, Everett, 
Mass., booking 2700 tons. Competi- 
tion from southern and Buffalo fur- 
naces is keen and prices are easy. 

New York—Pig iron sales_ in- 
creased to 10,000 tons in this dis- 
trict in the past week. The Crane 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., placed about 
1000 tons of foundry iron and is in- 
quiring for 500 tons of low phos- 
phorus. Some pending inquiries call 
for shipment into third quarter. In 
all about 5000 tons is on inquiry. 
Prices are unchanged . 

Philadelphia—Inquiry is featured 
by one for 2500 tons of basic for the 
General Steel Casting Co., Eddystone, 
Pa. Current orders are small and 
prices are unchanged. 

Youngstown, O.—Offers of sub- 
stantial orders for foundry pig iron 
have been made to local blast fur- 
nace interests at $16.50, valley, but 
they have been refused. So far no 
producer in this district now is quot- 
ing $16.50 and the general market 
here for No. 2 foundry and basic is 
$17, while bessemer and malleable are 
$17.50. This firmer attitude follows 
a little flurry in pig iron a week ago. 

Cleveland——Current orders are re- 
stricted mainly to small lots to round 
out first quarter requirements. The 
week’s sales booked by furnace in- 
terests with headquarters in Cleve- 
land totaled 10,600 tons, about 2000 
tons more than in the week preced- 
ing. With the approach of the sec- 
ond quarter inquiry is more active. 
The February daily rate of ship- 
ments was on a par with that of Jan- 
uary for one Cleveland maker, while 
two lake furnace companies whose 
output goes largely to the automo- 
tive industry report increases up to 
10 per cent. Lake furnace prices for 
shipment outside of Cleveland, 
Toledo and Detroit, are steady at $16 
to $17, while the market in Cleve- 
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land is $17.50, base, furnace. 

Cincinnati— Shipments of pig 
iron on contracts is without marked 
change, although sales during the past 
week declined. An Indiana melter is 
in the market for 2000 to 3000 tons 
of malleable. The furnace of the 
Hamilton Coke & Iron Co. again is in 
blast, with part of the output sent as 
hot metal to sheet mills in Middle- 
town, O. 

St. Louis—Prices are firmer as a 
result of continued, but moderate, 
improvement in sales and shipments. 
A southern producer and the leading 
local furnace interest here are con- 
templating an increase of 50 cents. 
The February daily rate of shipments 
exceeded that of January, and indica 
tions point to March improving on 
the February rate. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sales still are 
restricted to small lots. Books have 
not been opened for second quarter. 
The usual price for delivery in this 
district is $13, base, furnace. Two 
stacks are being relined. 

Toronto, Ont.—Buying is well sus- 
tained at the recent improved rate, 
and inquiries are beginning to ap- 
pear for second quarter. Sellers ex- 
pect an increased volume of busi- 
ness for that period. 

Chicago—More second quarter in- 
quiry from buyers usually placing 
1000 to 2500 tons is noted. <A south 
Chicago steelworks now is more ac- 
tively in the merchant trade through 
middle interests and by direct sales. 
The price continues $17.50, base, fur- 
nace. Several orders for silvery iron 
have been closed and two inquiries 
are pending. Southern iron ship- 
ments are good but contracting is 
light. Shipments of northern iron 
in February gained over the January 
rate. 


Ferroalloy Specifications 
Are More Liberal 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 94 


New York—Although spot demand 
is lacking, contract specifications for 
spiegeleisen are better. Domestic ma- 
terial, 19 to 21 per cent, is steady at 
$30, furnace, in car lots. Foreign 
spiegeleisen, 26 to 28 per cent, is un- 
settled. No substantial sales have 
been noted since the recent purchase 
of several hundred tons by a wheel 
manufacturer, Contract specifications 
on ferromanganese also are a little 


larger, with the market $85, duty 
paid, for carloads. 

Shipments of special ferroalloys 
continue at moderately good rates, 
holding the gains made early in the 
year. Practically all consumers are 
covered on contracts, and prices are 
unchanged. A little business has been 
done in spot tungsten ore but this 
market remains indefinite. 

Pittsburgh—Shipments of _ ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen continue 
around the quiet rate of the past sey- 
eral weeks but are slightly heavier 
than a month ago. Activity in the spot 
market remains light, with prices con- 
tinuing $89.79, delivered, for ferro- 
manganese and $30, furnace, for spieg- 
eleisen, both prices applying on small 
lots. Prices on other ferroalloys are 
unchanged. Demand is slightly better 
since the first of the year. 

Chicago—Specifications from auto- 
motive foundries and steelworks are 
gaining. Shipments of ferrochrome 
from gray iron foundries have picked 
up. 


Manganese Ore Active 


New York—Manganese ore speci- 
fications reflect the slight increase in 
steelmaking operations. Little spot 
business is noted. Both the prime 
grades of Caucasian and South Afri- 
can ores are 26c to 28¢ per unit in 
carload lots, not including duty. The 
foreign ore situation is quiet. 


lron Ore Inquiry Opens 
with Ford's 290,000 Tons 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 94 


Cleveland—The Ford Motor Co. 
has issued an inqury for 290,000 tons 
of iron ore for 1931. This is a re- 
duction of about 40,000 tons from its 
inquiry last year, the difference 
probably to be made up by the in- 
creasing production from the Ford 
mines. A third of the current in- 
quiry is for basic, one-third for man- 
ganiferous and the remainder for 
silicious and high phosphorus ores. 
No definite date has been set for 
closing, and it is unlikely that ac- 
tion will be taken this month. The 
impression prevails in the industry 
that ore prices this year will not be 
changed from those of last year. The 
Ford inquiry is the only one pending. 


Hoist Body Meets March 19 


New York—Annual meeting of Elec- 
tric Hoist Manufacturers’ association 
will be held here March 19. J. G. 
Worker, American Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia is chairman of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Scrap 


Chicago—-While dealers 


ing feature. 


strongly 
resist further recessions in steel scrap 
prices, the market has rather a side- 
wise movement than any strengthen- 
About 3000 tons of heavy 


Dull Conditions 


melting steel of 
selling 
$10.25, 


senting dealer 


Continue 
Consumption Fails to Increase 
—Prices Show Weakness 


secondary 
tions has been taken by a melter, but 
interests still 
the bottom of the spread repre- 
buying 


as 


aging, 
specifica- 
servea, 
quote $9.75 to 
ditions 
Large 


prices. Nego- 


tiations for forward tonnage are at a 
standstill. 
nominal prices for virtually all grades. 
While improved steelworks operations 
in the Chicago 
immediate gains in 
sumption are discounted by large re- 


This condition results in 


district are encour- 


scrap con- 


More distress scrap is on 


tracks, due to favorable shipping con- 
and a 
users 


number of rejections. 
have been less rigid in 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham ........ 9.50 to 11.00 
Roston, dealers.... 6.75 to 7.00 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 9.50 to 9.75 
CHICATO —......esccccereee 9.75 to 10.25 
Cinci., deal. ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleve., No. 1........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleve.. No. 2....... 9.75 to 10.00 
Det., No. 1 deal 9.50 to 9.75 


Det., No. 2 deal. 7.00to 7.50 
E. Pa. del. mill... 10.60 to 11.00 
7.00 
5.50 
5.00 


Pitts. No. 1 12.50 to 13.00 


St I. No. 1 sel.... 10.50 to 11,00 
Federal, Il. 9.00 to 9.50 
Granite C., Ill....... 8.75 to 9.25 


Valleys, No. 1 12.00 to 12.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers.... 9.50 to 9.75 
Chicago 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland 9.00 to 9.25 
Detroit, dealers. 9.00 to 9.50 
E. Pa. new mat.... 9.00 to 10.00 
Pittsburgh 12.75 to 13.25 
Valleys 12.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 


NED. crcccsoseseboonss 7.00 to 7.50 
co) 8.75 to 9.25 
SROVOION = ......cesc000 7.00 to 7.25 
mastern Pa. ......... 9.00 
Pittsburgh, ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
eS 5.50 to 6.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE 
Oo 5.00 to 5.50 
Cencimnatl ........... 5.00 to 5.50 
Detroit, dealers.... 6.00 to 6.50 
eee 5.50 to 6.00 


STEEL RAILS SHORT 


Birmingham ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston, dealers.... 5.50 to 7.00 
ena 13.75 to 14.25 
Chicago (3 ft.).... 11.00 to 11.50 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cinci., deal. .......... 14.25 to 14.75 
Detroit, deal. ........ 12.50 to 13.00 


Pitts. (open- 
hearth, 3 ft. 


QNG 1658)........0:. 14.50 to 15.00 
a eT ae 13.00 to 13.50 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham ......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston, con. .... 8.00 to 8.50 
BSUTAIO? ...cc.ccccccecsece 9.50 to 10.00 
Chicago, net ........ 7.75 to 8.25 
Cinci., deal. net.... 5.25 to 5.75 
Det., net, deal. .... 6.25 to 6.75 
Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
N. Y., deal. mill... 4.75 
ee TIOUIB: .occssseces 8.00 to 8.50 
COUPLERS, SPRING 
READ occscscscccesssces 13.50 to 14.00 
ol 12.00 to 12.50 
fastern Pa. .......... 16.50 
Pittsburgh .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
mer MONS... 11.00 to 11.50 
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ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis 9.50 to 10.00 

LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buff., billets and 
bloom crops .... 15.00 to 15.50 


Cleveland bil. and 
bloom crops ...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 17.00 


Pittsburgh billet 


bloom crops .... 17.50 to 18.50 


Pitts. sheet bar 
CODD ccissckssccssstecs 16.50 to 17.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
i eee 10.50 to 11.00 
BGs NI os piesncsusans 10.00 to 10.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 


Ce ecoiiscssinees 9.75 to 10.25 
ClO VGIRRE © ccsosecsssenes 6.50 to 7.00 
SC. TAG iciccceassesece 9.25to 9.75 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham 9.00 to 10.00 
Boston, dealers.... 8.00to 8.50 
Buffalo, No. 1........ 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo, No.. 2........ 10.75 to 11.25 
Chicago, No. 1...... 9.00 to 9.50 
Chicago, No. 2....... 9.75 to 10.25 
ise... ING: Bisccsiscss 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pa. 11.00 
N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Pitta, POG. -%. sssecies 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.. 7.50to 8.00 
St. Louis, No. 2..... 9.25 to 9.75 

SPECIFICATION PIPE 


POON sc ciidicnccisessnssss 6.50 to 7.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
a oe: | 7.25 to 7.50 
BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. ..1...... 9.50to 9.75 
Chicago, No. 1...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cinn., No. 1 dl..... 8.00 to 8.50 
CHUB... INGE Bisictcn 4.50 to 5.00 
Cl6V6., NO: FD .sccc. 6.50 to 7.00 
Det.. No. 1 new 

deal. ; 8.00 to 8.50 
st. E., Nov 1 6.50 to 7.00 


Val. new No. 1 .... 11.00 to 11.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS 


Birmingham ......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Boston, dealers.... 2.00 to 2.50 
POUND ak gotndsnixesessce 6.00 to 6.50 
OPED > ssoxvcdicwnscsas 4.25to 4.75 
CT, GORE. cccssscee 4.50 to 5.00 
Cleveland. ...........0. 4.75to 6.25 
TPIOGIONG  sisdsdicsectessnes 4.25to 4.75 
BAstert PAs. ...0cc6 7.00 to 7.50 
IN. 5, COB ccvscces 3.00 
PRCESOUTRE cicscsccecss 7.75 to 8.00 
Sota SPUR cctesiactss 4.00 to 4.50 
RIO UE kcscpasnaecctousss 8.50 to 8.75 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


DENCE sccvsasartacctntsess 2.00 to 2.60 
RI ass wiivkcksairosieee 6.75 to 7.25 
Chain.., GOEL acccon 4.50 to 5.00 
Cleveland ............... 7.00 to 7.25 
Detroit, deal. 5.00 to 5.50 
Eastern Pa. .......... 6.00 to 7.00 
a Oo: | Se 3.00 
Pittsburgh ............ 7.50 to 8.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birming., chem. .. 12.50 to 13.00 
Birming., plain.... 7.00to 7.50 
Boston, chem. .... 9.10to 9.60 
Boston, deal. ........ 2.00 to 2.50 
RRR | és ndsaincdeseccons 6.75 to 7.25 
PCIE ccisccssacecses 4.50 to 5.00 
Cig, GOO) © sisson 4.50 to 5.00 
CTOVGIAEG  ccccscscccces 7.00 to 7.25 
Detroit, . deal. 5.00 to 5.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 7.00 to 7.50 
E. Pa., chem. .... 13.50 to 14.50 
() ie ae! 3.50 
Pei iy 4: re 7.50 to 8.00 
St. Louis . 6.00 to 6.50 

PIPE AND FLUES 
CURE, | CRS ccscttoncs 7.50 to 8.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
RONEN, Giscves toasted 7.25 to 7.75 
Chicago, net ......... 7.00 to 7.50 
CIMCIMBREE ..cccccccons 7.00 to 7.50 
Bestern Pa. «occ 9.00 to 9.50 
Ra Siig | SEO ~ cacseee 6.00 
ee ee 7.50to 8.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston, deal. ........ 5.50 to 6.10 


SSIMNEIEO: siccncicsscccanecs 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleve. ov. 10 in..... 8.00 to 8.50 
PGPORG) Siconisucarseccand 7.75 to 8.25 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston, del. 5.10 to 5.60 
COI sissies cvenvesace 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pa. . 10.50 to 11.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
Chicago, net 10.50 to 11.00 
St. Louis 11.50 to 12.00 

AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston, deal. ........ 6.75 to 7.00 


SUREEUAOD  ccisecccndsinnnie 10.50 to 11.00 
Chi., steelworks.. 7.50 to 8.00 
Cleveland ............. 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 
Pittsburgh _.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
St. EGG « ccicssesn 7.50 to 8.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ......... 14.00 to 14.50 


Boston, ship. pt... 14.00 to 15.00 
EPURIPIIU \cccctncscentocamn 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago ........ . 14.00 to 14.55 
Eastern Pa, 18.50 to 19.50 


SFG. RADU cvcesicmacies 14.50 to 15.00 
SHAFTING 

Bos., ship. pt. .... 13.00 to 13.50 

CS asscassessssens 12.90 to 13.45 

Pe Mey GUNES acecsans 13.00 to 14.00 

5Gs  AORIAME sccnacckeonote 12.00 to 12.50 


Ee: ORS “Ac heuxdccs 18.00 


CAR WHEELS 
Birming., iron .... 10.00 to 11.00 
Boston, iron 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, iron 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo, steel ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, iron ... 10.75 to 11.25 
Chi., roll steel...... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati, iron.... 10.50 to 11.00 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


jORD A | eee 
Bh, PO. BOR ve ssaccencee 
Pitts., iron 
igi So a 
St. Louis, iron .... 
St. Louis, steel .... 


15.50 to 16.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
dooniesinase 13.50 to 14.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
13.00 to 13.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birming., cup. .... 9.50 to 10.00 
Buffalo (mach.).... 10.50 to 10.75 
3oston, textile... 9.00'to 9.50 
Chicago, mach...... 10.65 to 11.20 
Chi., railroad 10.10 to 10.65 
Chicago, agri. 9.50 to 10.10 

Cinn., mach. cup., 
13.00 to 13.50 


12.00 to 12.50 


Cleve. cupola........ 


Det., net deal. .... 8.50to 9.00 
E. Pa. cupola...... 13.00 
N. Y. cup. deal... 8.00to 8.50 
N. Y., del. local 

foundries .......... 12.00 
Pitts., cupola ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
oS | eee 8.50 to 9.00 
St. L. No. 1 ma 9.75 to 10.25 
Bi ty Nei d soca 9.00 to 9.50 

HEAVY CAST 

a ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Bos. mach. cast.. 11.50 to 12.50 
Buffalo, break...... 7.00 to 7.50 
Cleve., break ........ 6.50 to 7.00 


Detroit, auto, net 
OIE fecscsscscaseicccics 10.50 to 11.00 


Det., break., dl... 6.50to 7.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 
a ee Se | 8.00 to 8.50 
N. Y. break. dl... 7.00to 7.50 
Pittsburgh .. 9.50 to 10.00 
MALLEABLE 
soston R. R.\ ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
ROUEEUI “pociacinarecesctes 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago, agri. ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago, R. R. .... 12.00 to 12.50 


Cinn., R. R. dl. .... 11.50 to 12.00 
Cinn., agri., dl. .... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleve., rail <...:..::.. 12.00 to 12.50 
Det. auto deal. .... 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis, rail 10.50 to 11.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ........ 11.25 to 11.50 
BSOMROTE,  scccssecccsnasense 8.50to 9.00 
ROUND Svnccdcsesssccoass 10.25 to 10.75 
2 eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 13.00.to 13.50 
New York ............. 9.00 to 9.50 
ie EMO eencvscceass 10.75 to 11.25 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago, cut ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
ec. Ris PIO Ry Kisame 11.00 to 11.50 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Chicago .......... . 11.25 to 11.75 
Buffalo . 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 15.50 to 16.50 

Pittsburgh . 15 


.50 to 16.00 ; 
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A drill in itself is of no value to you. You buy it for the number of holes it will produce. 
The sure way to save money on drills, therefore, is to compare their price in terms of 
“cost-per-hole” drilled on your own jobs. A quick method of making this comparison was 
devised for us by a well known firm of investigating engineers. It is simple, accurate 
and final. Users say it is a valuable contribution to scientific purchasing. Savings in Jrill 
cost reported, vary from $127 to $1167 yearly. The necessary forms and a description 
of the method will be mailed to you without obligation. Use the coupon below. 


You buy drills 
~but you pay for 
HOLES 
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limiting restrictions. Foundries are 
unable to schedule business ahead 
more than a day or two. 


Boston——A better situation is de- 
veloping in steel and iron scrap. One 
broker has found better demand and 
has sold some tonnage. While the 
market generally has displayed little 
change, some dealers are of the opin- 
ion that materials could be sold if 
sellers would accept prevailing prices, 
but this they are reluctant to do. The 
Boston & Albany railroad has issued 
a miscellaneous list. 

New York—Dealers’ buying prices 
are unchanged. Heavy melting scrap 
is $10.50, delivered eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, with little shading reported. 
Demand is slightly more active, but 
consumers are buying close to actual 
needs. Yard stocks are not heavy. 
There appears to be little distress 











Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 














Iron axles..... Paces $11.00 
Steel axles ... ae 10.00 
Car wheels ..... — 8.00 
Stove plate .... ae 8.00 
Wrought pipe . : 2.00 
peg) ——— ee ; 2.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 6.00 
TORONTO 

Steel axles ........... 7.00 
Iron axles 7.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 7.00 
SEEIIINIIU acecuascccececoascsvncoenesas 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net)..... 9.00 
Malleable (net) .............0..... 7.00 
RRC 

material. An eastern Pennsylvania 


mill has taken close to 7000 tons of 
beams from a New York wrecking job 
at $9, f.o.b. This material is sup- 
posed to have been contracted for on a 
per ton basis several months ago 
and represents an advance over cur- 
rent quotations. 
Philadelphia Prices of steel 
and iron scrap are unchanged but lack 
the test of demand. Trading is light. 
Most consumers are well covered for 
the present rate of operation and 
scrap producers see little likelihood 
of demand increasing soon. 
Cleveland—One large scrap con- 
sumer continues to take moderate 
shipments of blast furnace borings 
and turnings. No announcement has 
been made concerning lifting the em- 
bargo on heavy melting steel, pre- 
viously proposed for March 15. De- 
mand for foundry grades continues 
light. Quotations on most grades 
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remain nominal and unchanged. 
Steelmaking scrap continues to move 
in fair volume to Warren. Shipments 
to Youngstown mills, however, are 
restricted. Valley quotations also are 
unchanged. 

Buffalo Recent purchase by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. of hydraulic 
sheets at $8 covered a tonnage of 
automobile sheet scrap with some mis- 
cellaneous sheet scrap, both new and 
old. This is not the equal of hydrau- 
lic bundles of new sheet scrap, which 
is worth $2 per ton more. The mar- 
ket on the latter grade continues $10. 

Pittsburgh—Listlessness marks 
the steel and iron scrap market and 
mills are not interested in buying. 
Better buying is looked for during 
March. Prices are steady and gain 
strength slowly. Heavy melting steel 
continues at $13.25 on recent small 
sales and other grades are un- 
changed. 

Detroit—Production of steel and 
iron scrap at auto plants has been in- 
creased in February as monthly lists 
have exhibited. In several cases, not- 
ably from two well-known body plants, 
production has been increased 50 pei 
cent. There is an easier tendency in 
cast iron borings, mixed borings and 
short turnings, new No. 1 busheling, 
compressed sheets and short shovel 
ing turnings. 

Cincinnati Shipments of iron 
and steel scrap on orders are somewhat 
improved, although new business re 
mains dull. Best grades of heavy 
melting steel are firm. Quotations on 


Coke 


Market 
Prices Are Unchanged 
ries Taking Fuel at Steady Rate 


other items are nominally unchanged. 

St. Louis——-The trend of steel and 
iron scrap prices continues down- 
ward, though less sharply than in re- 
cent weeks. Recent weakness has 
been due to heavy offerings and 
prompt deliveries by railroads. Heavy 
melting steel declined another frac- 
tion, to a minimum of $9, a new low. 
Cast borings and No. 1  busheling 
were also lowered fractionally, but 
otherwise there were no revisions in 
prices. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Demand lags 
and prices are unchanged and weak. 
Heavy melting steel holds to $11 for 
the better grade, and with some de- 
mand for stove plate is attracting 
most attention. 


Toronto, Ont.—While no special 
developments have appeared in the 
iron and steel scrap markets sales 
volume was well sustained. The 
principal demand is for iron grades 
and some good orders for machinery 
cast have been closed. Steel grades 
are moving slowly with mills hold- 
ing purchases to small lots of special 
grades. Prices are unchanged. 


Eastern Steel Down Month 


Philadelphia—Operations of the 
Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., 
were suspended March 1 for a month 
by order of the receivers and with 
the approval of the court, pending 
reorganization. 


Continues Quiet, and 
Found- 
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Pittsburgh—Beehive coke demand 
is quiet. Furnace fuel is moving slow- 
ly. The standard furnace grade con- 
tinues $2.50, with material of higher 
sulphur content bringing less. Found- 
ry coke shipments are steady, but 
shipments lack improvement. De- 
mand for heating coke is quieter. 

Boston — Contract supplies are 
more than sufficient to meet found- 
ries’ requirements. Shipments are be- 
ing deferred in some instances. The 
spot market is quiet. 


New York—Little gain is noted in 
demand for metallurgical coke, 
foundries in this district operating 
around 45 per cent. Aside from an 
occasional distress offering, beehive 
furnace coke is moving at $2.50, 
Connellsville, Pa. Beehive foundry 
coke is $3.50 to $3.75 for standard 
grades, and $4.70 to $4.75, Latrobe, 


Pa., for premium brands. By-prod- 
uct coke is $9 to $9.40, Newark, 
N. J.; $11, New England; and $9, 
Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati—New business in by- 
product foundry coke is searce. One 
important interest reported shipments 
of domestic grades during February 
exceeded those for the same month 
of 1930. 

St. Louis 3y-product foundry 
coke shipments in this district in 
February exceeded those in either 
December or January. Specifications 
show March will be still better. The 
melt is increasing and some users 
show a tendency to build stocks. 


Birmingham, Ala.— Coke  con- 
sumption in this district is slightly 
larger than at the beginning of the 
year. Production is unchanged 
Prices are steady. 
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Pacific 


Little Change in Demand for 
Most Commodities—Total Sales 
in Some Lines Close to 1930— 


Coast 


Seattle—Demand for iron and 
steel products in the Pacific North- 
west is confined almost entirely to 
public works. Industrial and con- 
struction activity is lagging although 
the market as a whole is in a more 
hopeful frame of mind. Awards this 
week exceeded 2000 tons of pipe and 
steel but no projects of importance 
have recently developed. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Merchant and concrete bars, while 
mill prices are unchanged at 2.25c 
and 2.30c respectively, are moving 
only in small tonnages, the total vol- 
ume being considerably below nor- 
mal. This is due largely to lack of 
building construction. Tonnages 
pending are small and no projects of 


——— 
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Coast Pig lron Prices 


SERIE RIED, SS cccscnecsrenkesconeee .$22.00 to 24.00 
Utah foundry ........ seseecee 22.00 to 24.00 
FO TTATE 5.0 cccccccce 0000 : a 24.25 
PRD Ba cisisceesss 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.if. duty paid. 





one me 8 tne 





importance are in sight. Awards 
placed since the first of the year are 
considerably less than a year ago. 
Three bridge jobs, involving a total 
of about 300 tons of reinforcing steel 
have been placed. Fred and Harold 
Lockyear, Portland, Oreg., have the 
contract for a state bridge, 167 feet 
long, near Waitsburg, Wash. Gabbey 
& MeNeill, Boise, Idaho, will build 
a 113-foot bridge across Fall river 
on the Yellowstone park highway. 
Tom Lillebo, Reedsport, Oreg., has 
the contract for a 235-foot concrete 
bridge over the Tahkenitch river, 
Douglas county, Oreg. 

Seattle has received bids for 5594 
feet of #;-inch 24 and 36-inch riveted 
or lockbar steel water pipe for First 
avenue south, involving about 350 
tons. Award will likely be made with- 
in a week. Mill prices of plates range 
from 2.10¢c up but no specifications 
testing the market have recently been 
up. 

Washington Iron Works, Seattle, 
has the contract for a special bulk 
material crane, requiring 100 tons of 
structurals and castings, for the 
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Public 
Tonnage in Northwest—Van- 
couver Divides Pipe Tonnage 


Works Provide Most 


Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co., Seattle. 
Bids have been opened for a federal 
roads bridge in Mt. Baker, Wash., 
district, 125 tons. Union Bridge 
Co., Portland, was low at $20,638 
for a steel bridge over Rock Creek, 
Cowlitz county, Wash. Mill prices of 
shapes are unchanged at 2.25c. 
Wholesale jobbers report business 
slow but improved over January. 
Bars and shapes are moving in fair 
volume but plates are unusually dull 
while buyers show little interest in 
sheets. Prices of sheets, out of 
stock in tonnages of 40,000 pounds 
or more, were reduced today as fol- 
lows: talvanized and black 30.00c 
per ewt; blue 20.00e per ecwt. f.o.b. 
warehouse. This -applies only to 
Seattle territory. These changes 
were approved to place sheets in line. 


Vancouver Pipe Is Divided 


Award is pending for 3000 tons of 
42-inch cast pipe for a water exten- 
sion project on East Eightieth street, 
Seattle. The job involves $175,000. 
Hans Peterson, Seattle, is low bidder 
and the pipe contract is expected to 
be awarded. H. G. Purcell, Seattle, 
representing the United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
has awarded 75,000 feet of cast iron 
pipe to representatives of Canadian, 
English and French manufacturers, 
as follows: Evans, Coleman & Evans, 
Vancouver, B. C., representing a To- 
ronto firm, 280 tons of 8-inch Dela- 
vaud; 270 tons 6-inch and 130 tons, 
8-inch; Gordon & Belyea, Vancouver, 
B. C., representing English manu- 
facturers, 279 tons 8-inch and 192 
tons, 6-inch; Pacific Waterworks 
Supply Co., Seattle, representing 
French interests, 270 tons 6-inch and 
260 tons 8-inch. The total is 1681 
tons. The price totals $71,473. Bur- 
naby, B. C., opened bids this week 
on 765 tons of 4 and 6-inch. Cast 
iron interests lost out on 400 tons 
at Bellingham, Wash., which went 
wood stave, and 250 tons at Everett 
which went steel pipe, awarded to 
Agnew Hardware Co., Everett. Port- 
land has awarded 56 tons of cast- 
ings for the water bureau to Phoenix 
Tron Works, Portland. 


Rail, Pipe Awards Lead 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Movement of steel products on the 
Pacific Coast has shown some im- 
provement but most business con- 


sisted of relatively small lots. Prices 
have shown no further signs of weak- 
ness and the tendency now appears 
upward. 

Of special importance this week 
was the award of 10,350 tons of 110- 
pound tee rail for the Western Pacific 
railroad, San Francisco, to the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. and 2250 tons 
of cast iron pipe for Los Angeles to 
two eastern makers. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar awards aggregated 
893 tons and brought the total for 
the year to 9910 tons, compared with 
7327 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1930. <A _ post office in 
Pomona, Calif., calling for 100 tons 
and a paving project in San Joaquin 
County, Calif., requiring 240 tons, 
were placed with unnamed interests. 
Pending business exceeds 7000 tons. 
The largest new inquiry is for 4000 
tons for the Sixth street bridge in 
Los Angeles. No change in jobbers’ 
prices are noted, 2.50c, base, on car- 
load lots both in the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles districts, being firm. 

Demand for plates is considerably 
below that of last year. No awards 
of importance were placed during 
the week. The East Bay municipal 
utility district, Oakland, Calif., will 
open bids March 11 for 210 tons for 
a 20-inch welded pipe line in which 
14-inch plate will be used. Prices 
are being fairly well maintained, de- 
spite the lack of demand, and 2.05e, 
to 2.15c, c.i.f., is general. 

Structural shape awards  aggre- 
gated 1238 tons and brought the 
total for the year to 16,938 tons, 
compared with 17,841 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1930. The 
Minneapolis Moline Power & Imple- 
ment Co., Minneapolis, took 100 tons 
for a post office at Pomona, Calif. 
San Francisco will open bids on 
March 25 for 300 tons for a bridge 
over Islais creek. Bids were opened 
on 250 tons for a science building in 
Golden Gate park, San Francisco, 
Dyer Bros. being low bidders. Quo- 
tations range from 2.15¢ to 2.25e, 
et. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe awards totaled 2546 
tons, bringing the aggregate to date 
this year to 12,198 tons, compared 
with 15,841 tons for the same period 
a year ago. The National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. and R. D. Wood & Co. 
booked 1290 tons and 960 tons, re- 
spectively, for Los Angeles. That 
city also opened bids on 833 tons of 
6-inch pipe. The United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co. is low bidder on 2264 
tons of 6 to 20-inch pipe for Long 
Beach, Calif. Demand for steel pipe 
continues light, stocks in distribu- 
tors’ warehouses being well rounded. 
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Steel, Wrought 


and Cast lron Pipe, and Tubing 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- HOT ROLLED 
Welded lron, Steel Pipe vanized by 1% points with two 5 per 9 94... 88 BY BY 54 
Base Price $200 Ton cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 2914-93) 0, po Riga Seen ecg 57 
Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh additional discount of 1 point with 5 and id nmeanticnp sad inb Sikes 52 ire ig,” Cite 46 


d Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 


2% per cent on black and galvanized. 
BOILER TUBES 


Subject to 5 per cent supplementary 
discount for carload lots. On less than 


2 points less. Chicago del., 2% points Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 10,000 pounds, base discount reduced 6 
jess. Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron points. On 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base. SFE nsnateseunceson 38 BE dickitensenseccuanena’ 8 base discount reduced 4 points and one 
BUTT WELD 93 — B90 vis ccoverse AG BBG nsec crccccsasee 13 5 per cent allowed. No extra for lengths 
Steel ey SR 52 2%—23£............ 16 up to and including 24 feet. Sizes 
In Blk. Gal {n. Bik Gal iets tees ve leg AEE PR 17 smaller than 1 inch and lighter than 
‘eee 58 44% We sicssscrserae: 9 TEDDIES Sa eeamee < : -tolibdincanetece 18 standard gage to be held at mechanical 
ees 62 50% By ereseesrereeee 28 11 re 2 46 ema cis Nelt ee es. = SiS tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
, eee 64 52% =%$%1and1¥% 31 15 1 eee eae 1 4 Peres | 0th ce ee 21 sizes and gages not listed take price of 
1%and2..35 18 On lots of a carload or more, above next larger outside diameter and heavier 
LAP WELD base discounts subject to preferential gage. 
Rite Bhasin] Jak ie oe 23. «9 of two 5 per cent discounts on steel | * 
24%4—6........ 61 4914 21%4—3%....28 13 and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- Seam ess Tu ing 
= 58 45% 4—6............ 30 17 er quantities subject to following modi- Cold drawn; f.0.b. mill 


fications from base discounts. 


Random lengths over 5 ft. 


11—12........ 565 42% 9—12.......... 26 11 La Welded Steel—Unde 10,000 
UTT WELD nema 6 points under “ance a te Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft. ............53% 
Extra strong, plain ends 5 per cent; on 10,009 pounds to carload, a 
<r 55 444% Uk... 2 77 4 points under base and one 5 per cent; Cast lron Water Pipe 
es sscvssscoeesens 60 49% ae ieitsasexensvics on 10,000 pounds to carload, 4 points 
| ae “> A Ra 23 12 under base and two 5 per cents. Char- Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
9—B.......00000 68 62% 1-—2........0... 34 18 coal Iron—under 10,000 pounds, 2 points Six-inch and over, Bir.....$37.00 to 38.00 
LAP WE under base; on 10,000 pounds to carload, Four-inch, Birmingham...... 41.00 to 42.00 
Extra strong, plain ends base and one 5 per cent. Four-inch, Chicago ............ 49.20 to 50.20 
Bosc sasbsovevensen og RS Se 29 13 STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- Six to 24-inch, Chicago...... 45.20 to 46.20 


LESS BOILER TUBES 
COLD DRAWN 


Six-inch and over, N. Y..... 37.50 to 39.50 
Four-inch, New York........ 40.50 to 41.50 


, SS eeereeree 54 41% Tend $.;...:. 31 17 Bee adattecee a 61 Len ee 46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 
9—10.......... 47 34% 9—12.......... mm  < 14%4—1 ¥............ 53 3 UZ—B YB... ..eccceee 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
11—12........ 46 33 i, Sane ee a ie ei Metacctiesssesen ae 51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 
To large jobbers these: discounts on Z—2 UG ...crccccrcccees 32 BAG. DB, Gikscccccsivs 40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 2144—2% 40 Class A pipe $4 higher than Class RB. 


Warehouse Quotations 


st Cenilian Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


I | ai 





STEEL BARS oo ec 3.15¢ NO. 10 BLUE Cincinnati .... 4.90c COLD FIN. STEEL 
i PUNE scdstinsncees e ‘lev +* 
— seahe —. Suse 6s ie a — 3 50c ae iA = Rounds & Hexagons 
Buffalc cans, $36¢ mens Boston .......... 8.915¢ Houston ........ 5.40¢ saltimore (Cc) 3.30¢ 
Ch oa =e SHAPES Buffalo .......... ee Fe es 5 10c S0StON eee... 3.50¢ 
a Ens = : Chattanooga.. 3.60¢c = = Buffalo .......... 3.15¢ 
Chicago .......... 2.90c 3altimore 3.00c ists New York....4.00c-4.10c sip ee . 
ROR BO! ceseiese 3.35¢ > * Chattanooga 3.85c 
Cincinnati .... 3.15¢ 30ston PN. 3.365¢c Stee : Phila:*?  ....:<. 4.15¢c aa 
Cincinnati .... 3.45¢c 5 ** CTHCABO | i..05:: 3.35¢c 
Cleveland ...... 2.85¢ Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ Mica> i Sore 4.00c ee sae 
ceeceee ° Cleveland ...... 3.10¢ > Cincinnati .... 3.80c 
Loe) | 3.00c Chattanooga.. 3.20c Detroit 3 35¢ Portiand ........ 5.00c Sevsland 3 40¢c 
HOUSTON. .....:.. 3.00c Chicago ........ Pe ic on : San Fran. .... 5.00c Titers spaen ig 
tMCAS , . Houston ........ 3.90c tiie DOGEIOIE wossccice 3.65¢c 
Los Ang. ..... 3.40c Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ SCAT ...ccienes 5.00c . ~ 
. : , Los Ang. ...... 3.95c . Los Ang. (a) 4.50c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10¢ Cleveland ...... 2.95¢ 5 - St. Louis ...... 4.60c _ 
P > : N. Y. (d)....3.00c-3.40c . 9 New York ..... 3.40¢c 
Philadelphia... 2.60c Detroit. ......... 3.10¢ St Paul... 4.23c hind me 
: 97 esaees Portland _...... 4.00c puch Philadelphia* 3.40c 
ete we Sige pga oe caaaaae 8.25¢ —— phila.*+ $66 ONE wens 4.60c-4.75¢ = Bittsburgh 3.35¢ 
ortland ........ -15¢ Los Ang. .... 3.40 itts.e* | tland (a) 
San Frans... 340¢ © New York(d) 310¢ Beran Sane manne ong noel le 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢ Philadelphia.. 2.50¢ Seattle... 4.00¢ Baltimore .... 3.50c Seattle (a)... 4.75¢ 
“9 oer aevess ap Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ os Toute 2 45c Boston. ...... 4.015c-5.00c St. Paul (a).. 8 85¢c 
ogy es, Rottland ........ 8.15¢ = St. Paul ........ 3.40c Buffalo .......... 3.50 St. Louis ...... 3.60¢ 
seteenereeeene . San Fran, .... 3.40c oy) a 3.95¢ Chattanooga.. 3.30c Tulsa .eccccceee- 4.75¢ 
TRON BARS > ggg pret seneenee ae Chicago sae a Flats and squares 5c 
St. Louis ...... 2k y ; incinnati .... .35¢ t t Tulsa, 
— a. St; PAUl scsi 3.10c NO. 24 BLACK Cleveland ...... 3.10c mare the ke quoted. 
Buffalo ...... 3.15¢ TUISA «se 3.75¢ Balt.*f ........ : 3.50¢ sr Rey ae (a) Rounds, hex. only. 
Chattanooga... 3.10c 3s 3oston .......... 4.70¢c c lignter.... -30C COLD ROLL. STRIP 
Chicago ........ 3.00 PLATES Buffalo .......... 4.20c Houston. ........ 3.65¢ Boston 0.100 
Cincinnati .... 3.15¢ Baltimore 3.00c Chicago ........ 3.80c New Yeekias bye in., 500 Ib. 
Detroit .......... 3.00c BOSTON sic.ciecs. 3.365c Cincinnati .... 4.05c had aC ° eee 5.30¢c 
New Yorkt(c Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ Clev.*** 1.00... 3.75¢ Philadelphia.. 2.90 Buffalo .......... 5.65¢ 
t(d) 3.10 Pittsbure 
Philadelphia..  2.60c Chattanooga.. 3.20¢ Detroit .......... 3.75¢ ittsburgsh ... 3.10€ = Chicago 
St. Louis ...... 3.15¢ Chicago ........ 3.00c Los Ang. ... 4.70c Portland ........ 3.50¢ (soft) (b) 6.15¢ 
Tulsa ........... 3.65¢ Cincinnati ....  _ 3.25¢ New York..3.50c-3.65¢ are Egy yer Cincinnati .... 6.10¢ 
Cleveland, %- Phila.*t ......... 3.60c Seer erer a sexesertes ° Clev. (b) ...... 5.95¢ 
REINFORCO. BARS in. and Pitts.** ........ 3.40¢ St. Paul ........ 3.75C = Detroit. ........ 5.40¢ 
Baltimore....2.60c-8.31¢ thicker pao 2.95¢ Portland ........ 4.500  - TUISA «......-004. 3.85¢ Phila. (c)...... 4.85¢ 
ot) 3.265c Clev., 3/16-in. 3.20¢ San Fran. .... 4.35¢ New York .... 5.05¢ 
Buffalo .......... 2.95¢ TIBET OIE sicsrcese. 3.10c Seattle .......... 4.50c moore (b) Net base straight- 
Chattanooga.. 3.10c Det., 3/16-in. 3.10c St.. Louis. ...... 4.05c Baltimore 3.50¢ ening, cutting, boxing 
Cincinnati .... 3.15¢ Houston ........ 3.00c a Ss) 3.545¢ Boston ........ 5.50c-6.00c 1 ton or more. 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44c Los Angeles.. 3.40c STNIPOY acces cktspatés 4.10c PUUEIEO! “ovsesssere 3.90¢c (c) Plus mill, size and 
Strole .......... 3.00c New York(d) 3.30c Chicago 3.65¢ quantity extras. 
— _ ie rong soe ag are NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS Pe ene ae poe emt quant. diff. 
os Ang. cl... 2.40c ila. floor.... 5.10c Cleveland ...... .65c omestic bars. 
Los Ang. Icl.. 2.70¢c Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ WOGNEGTY - satasacsee 4.00c Det. No. 14 *Plus quantity extras. 
New York..2.65c-3.10c Portland ........ 3.15¢ SOMUOT  cccsacesee 5.45¢ & lighter .. 3.80¢c **TLess than 25 sheets. 
res 2.40c-3.00c San Fran. ..... 3.40c Buffalo ...... 4.40c-4.60c New York .... 3.75¢ *#50 or more bundles. 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ Seattle ........... 3.15c Chicago Philadelphia.. 3.15¢c ***T.ess 0.15c where 
San Fran. cl. 2.30€ er 3.25¢ (local del.) 4.35¢c Pittsburgh .... 4.10c more than 10 bundles 
8an Fran. Icl. 2.60c St. PRU ac.. 3.10c Chicago Seattle ......... 5.15¢ are orde red at once for 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢ Tulsa . ae 2.75¢ (outside) 4.35c-4.60c St. Paul 3.75¢ delivery at one time 
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CHAIN HOIST WHEELS TRAWLER SHEAVES 





PUMP CASTINGS 





CLEVISES TRAMWAY SHEAVES 


HESE are a few ‘‘tough service’’ parts, representative of countless types of castings 
showing actual savings when made of the special steel—Farrell’s 85. 


Discerning engineers and designers repeatedly take advantage of its high physical 
properties in strengthening vital spots of their equipment because it affords real 
resisting powers to shock, load, overloading, impact, wear and abrasion. 


A small trial will serve to demonstrate the value of Farrell’s 85 in your own ‘‘tough 
service’ parts. 

Ask for the loose leaf cover to fit your files, containing informative bulletins on Farrell’s 
85. 


FARRELL -CHEEK STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio 








New York Office Philadelphia Office Birmingham Office Duluth Office 
136 Liberty Street 401 N. Broad Street 2124 Highland Ave. 518 Providence Bldg. 
Phone Hitchcock 6137 Phone Walnut 56-32 Phone 4-2393 Phone Melrose 1095-J 
St. Louis Office Detroit Office Denver Office 
907 Security Bldg. 3202 Sturtevant Ave. 3417 E. 14 Ave 
Phone Garfield 5222 Phone Longfellow 7229 Phone York 9181 
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Mill Products 


Metals 


Further Strength Develops In 


Base price = nts Dag a —_ Prices—Domestic Buying Still 
» -) ise specitied. - é 
mill, except otherw I Lags—Copper Exports Active 


per and brass product prices based 
on 10.50c, Conn., for copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) ...... 7.62% New York—Prices of nonferrous ported by a strong market in Lon- 
Copper, hot rolled ........ 20.87% metals have strengthened decidedly don. 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c 8.50 during the past week. The rise has Aluminum—Orders have improved 
Pg Mr (100-Ib. base)... 9.50 resulted more from the influence of a little but prices are unchanged. 
Tubes and Pipes the stock market and foreign activity ae ninnsinoneinaial 
Seamless yellow brass psn Spe nc Komp occ B p 
igh Balak hud tuiatsse 22.50 and tin prices have touched the high- = . 
Pon, su CODQOE  ccccivcsecnescs 22.87% est levels in two months. y roducts in Larger 
eng m Strength has been encouraged by Demand; Less Shading 
Yellow — — 16.00 the growing belief that business at ’ : a 
ee large is improving. There are some New York—While some shading 


MERU DPABS™ occiecscccitssiscevevs 16.87% 


evidences of gains in domestic pro- 


continues on distillates demand has 


Anodes : 
Copper, untrimmed .. 17.87% duction of metals but these are slight improvedand there are indications 
Wire and spotty. the market is firmer. Considerable 

: er i benzol continues to move :; 9¢ 
Yellow brass (high) 18.12% Brass and copper products have e at 19¢c, but 
Demand 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 
Heavy Red Brass 


7.00 to 7. 
6.50 to 6.75 
7.75 to 8.00 
pen Eyes 6.25 to 6.50 
Heavy Yellow Brass 

New York peaiheredaa 4.75 to 5.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 


EE AOE cs cvoatoucigasinenvaseneted 
Chicago 

Cleveland 
St. Louis 


been marked up. Most brass prod- 
ucts and copper wire are up 14-cent, 
and copper products and alloys over 
85 per cent copper %-cent. Changes 
were initiated by mills formerly re- 
ferred to as independents though this 
term has become a misnomer since 
nearly all mills have become affiliat- 
ed with copper producers. 

sales have 


Copper—Good export 


less toluol is selling at 28c. 
for toluol has increased sharply from 


Coke By-Products 


* Per Gallon, Producers’ Plants, Tank 
Lots 








Spot 
$0.19 to 0.20 
0.19 to 0.20 


Pure benzol 
90 per cent benzol 


AE NE ous sesadhconceaabiectdsccicseusdicuien 0.29 


New York 8.00 to 8.25 put the price up to 10.50c, Connecti- 

Boston 7.50 va f.d9 cut. Domestic business has been Savon: ot eos saxeunasicsancses 0.25 
tie 750 A 800 light. Statistics in the past few ary ten ap eee seeeecenes iad 0.26 
sala ie 5 : tga . er Pound a roducers’ ants in 
3.5 q s has shown regular reductions ~ 

6.50 to 7.00 months has shown regul . <5 250-Pound Drums 


St. Louis : 
Red Brass Borings 
New York 6.50 to 7.00 


Cleveland 

Light Copper 
7.00 to 7.50 
6.50 to 6.75 
6.75 to 7.00 


New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


in stocks, and while February fig- 


ures are not yet compiled, producers 


Zinc— A little improvement in de- 
mand has caused the prime western 
market to recover from 3.95¢ to 


BE UMUIR wndciakaiachsasiicbissBestctaniocekcs 0.16 to 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


Yellow Brass Tubing assert that world consumption is Naphthalene flakes .............. 3.75 to 4.75 
1.50 to 5.00 running larger than production. Naphthalene balls .............. 4.75 to 5.75 


Per 100 Pounds Atlantic Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia ........ $1.85 to $1.90 








St. Louis ni 6.50 4.05¢e, East St. Louis, on prompt. 
a Only a moderate and temporary im- F 
Light Brass alee “pager ditits automotive sources, the Ford Motor 
Boston 3.50 to 3.75 provement in demand was necessary Ppengp err tet h 1 : e M ' 
“ge se s ee : . buying mue avier for March. 
Chicago ; me 4.25 to 4.50 to remove sales pressure. The mar- 7 4 a Bearer 2 ' oe ; 
evel: 3.95 3.5 : 1e =chemic: anufacturing s- 
a 7 land 3.29 i pe ket appears still to be retarded by tri i oe 9 ame pod — 
St. Louis 3.50 to 3.75 a ; ries also are more active. ‘ders are 
a slack galvanizing operations. Pro- al : tet r . ¢ ive. Orders ar 
ne : . : yelng rec l ‘ fers W ave 
, , , - . duction continues curtailed. ng received from buyers who have 
New York 1.75 to 2.00 : : mee been out of the market for some 
Cleveland : 1.25 to 1.50 Tin—Weak statistics have not pre- months Phenol is unchanged witli! 
St. Louis sesseeeeens 2.00 vented ti rices from recovering. pe . “s 
‘ tin | ron some shading noted. Naphthalene 
Aluminum Consumers, however, have not cared vive - —_ 
Clippings, soft, Cleveland 12.00 to 13.00 to bt I tal Effeet of i shipments against contracts are ac- 
gs, soft, Clevel .. 12.00 to 138. o buy much metal. Effect of an in- re a : 
’ F ; tive. A fair volume of spot business 


9.00 to 10.00 
5.00 to 5.50 


Clippings, hard, Cleveland 
Borings, Cleveland 

Mixed cast, Cleveland 5.25 to 5.50 
Mixed cast, Boston 1.00to 4.50 
Mixed cast, St. Louis ...... $.25 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 11.00 to 12.00 








crease of nearly 5000 tons in world 
visible supplies has been offset by 
news that the international commit- 
tee of producers have agreed on com- 
plete details for immediate curtail- 
ment of output and exports to cur- 
rent world consumption. 


is reported, generally at unchanged 
quotations. Sulphate of ammonia buy- 
ing is slightly heavier. 


Quicksilver Fairly Active 











Brass ingots, &85-5-5-5 10.25 
Lead—-New business has becom« New York—Quicksilver is moder- 
—___ quiet but prices are steady and sup- ately active at $102 to $103 a flask. 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 

, Copper Straits Tin Lead Alum- 

Electro Take de- Casting New York Lead East Zine inum Spot Ingot 
: delivered livered refinery Spot Futures N. x. St. L St. L 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
ER ee ee 10.25 10.37% 10.00 27.17% 4.60 4.35 3.95 22.90 7.05 35.00 
2 AR ee ete 10.25 10.3714 10.00 27.00 4.60 4.35 1.00 22.90 7.05 35.00 
Ee: rere 10.25 10.37% 10.00 27.00 27.30 4.60 4.35 4.00 22.90 7.05 35.00 
MENS SDE > ocncssstaciscecsecss aa 10.87% 10.50 10.00 26.90 27.25 4.60 4.35 4.00 22.90 7.05 
March 2 10.50 10.62% 10.25 27.25 27.62% 4.60 4.35 4.05 22.90 7.00 
March 3 10.50 10.62% 10.25 26.87 bs 27.30 4.60 4.35 4:05 7 
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Europe 


Cable)-— 
orders are 
and a 


London—(B y 
British steelworks’ 
improving moderately 


more cheerful attitude is ap- 
parent in the industry. The 
firmer price situation in the 


tin market has stimulated the 
market for Welsh tin plate. 
A Sheffield firm has booked a 
contract for railroad tires and 
axles for shipment to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. A Middles- 
brough company has received 


British 
proving 
Belgians Consider Wage Cut 


Business Is_ Im- 
Quiet 


Steel 








in domestic orders is reported 
in Germany. Belgian steel- 
makers have arranged a meet- 


ing to discuss wage revisions. 


Conditions Grow Worse in 
Steel Markets of Europe 


London—From all centers of Eu- 
ropean production reports are to the 
effect that iron and steel export trade 
shows no signs of recovery. In Great 





a substantial order for rail Britain some orders from Canada re- 
accessories; shipbuilding on cently were placed, but steel exports 
the Clyde is a little more ac- are abnormally low. Imports of Con- 
tive. The pig iron market is tinental pig iron continue, largely 
quiet. Februarv exports from against old contracts. A leading Brit- 
Middlesbrough were at a low- ish firm which has taken pains to 
: : . 78) é & inenté ; titi 
er average than in January. ; combat ontine ntal competition 
: c states that during the past two or 
Today’s reports from three weeks the situation has con- 
STEEL’S correspondents at siderably improved, 
Da ric . ‘ i : ; : ; 
Paris, Belgium and : Berlin The Continental situation still has 
show the continental situation considerable influence on the British 
is unchanged, prices still tend- market, however, owing to the weak- 
ing downward. A slight gain ness of Continental prices, which 
Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of re os ial fy spac aa - , 
» sross ons etric ons etric ons etric ns 
Exchange, March 2 U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
~ . . North Se Port 
Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable ins 
PIG IRON Ead Esd £sd ar ae | 
Foundry No. 3** . $14.22 2 18 6* $12.64 2120 $12.64 2120 $12.75 2 10 0 
Basic-bessemer. . 14.58 3 0 OF 11.91 290 11.91 290 13.37 2 15:0 
Hematite, Phos. .02-.05 17.01 310 0 17.0 3100 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
LS ae : $26.73 5 100 $16.77 0 $16.77 90 $1 ( 12 ( 
Wire rods...... 41.31 8 10 0 29.16 6 00 29. 1¢ 6 00 29.1 00 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails . $40.10 g 50 $31.5 6 10 0 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6 100 
Merchant bars 1.68c 7150 86 3 18 0 BE 3 18 0 Q7 3 19 0 
Structural shapes 1.68c 7150 ec 2 10 78c 3 10 6 ee 
eee 1.79¢ 8 50 1.00c 411 0 1.00c 4110 1.0 4150 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90¢ 8 15 0 1.74c 7180 1.74c 718 0 Be 8 15 0 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga. corr. pate i] 3:0 Z.21c 40: 6 5 2.27¢ 10 6 3 2.31lc 10 10 0 
Bands and strips 2.06¢ 9 100 1.00c 4 10 ¢ 1.00c 4106 1.01 4120 
Plain wire, base 2.06¢ 9100 ase 5 Ze 1.13c 5 62s age 5 7:6 
Galvanized wire, base 2.39c 11 00 1.49 6 15 0 1.49c 615 0 1.45¢ 6120 
Wire nails, base 2.39c 11 00 1.16 5 0 1.16c ; 34 1.21 5100 
Tin plate, box 108 !b. S3.00 O45 x ; ; $ 8.26 1 140 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
French Belgian Re 
Francs Francs epee 
Fdy. No. 3 Pig Iron** $14.22 2 18 6 $11.37 290(2 $13.11 470 $18 78 
Basic pig iron : 14.58 3 00 12.74 325(1 12.28 440 20 85.50 
Furnace Coke.. 2.92 0120 6.19 158 5.02 180 5.0 21.40 
Billets..... 26.73 5 10 0 19.21 490 18.00 645 26.28 110.50 
Standard rails... 1.79¢c 8 50 1.4lc 78 By f 1,210 lL. 3¢ 127 
Merchant bars 1.68 7150 7c = 40 93« 715 1. 37% 128 
Shapes... 1.90c 8 15 0 99 550 12 70 Ioec 225 
Pantes.. ss. 1.95¢ 9 O Of 1.37c 760 1.09 33 © 6147 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90c 8 15 0 2.33c¢ 1,295 2.34 1, 806 1.2 117 
Sheets, gal. 24 ga., corr. 2.39c 11 00 2.80c 1,555 2.73 2.100 3 330 
Plain wire.... 2.06c 9100 2.16c 1,200 2.15¢ 1,650 eS | 207 
Bands and strips 2.06c 9 100 Be. ¢ 27 17 1.58 148 
*Middlesbrough; tBasic; fdelivered; (1) Basic-bess (2) Longwy. British export f ace cok 
£0 128 Od ($2.92) f. 0. b. Ferromanganese £16 9s Od ($7 79, 95). delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
German ferromanganese £12 5s “é ($59. 54) f. o. b.3 #45} licon 2.50-3.00. British quotations are for basic 


openhearth steel. French, Belgia 
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, Luxemburg, and Germar 


are for basic-bessemer steel. 


It is 
that 


industry. 
Tees-side 


whole 
the 


the 
from 


bears on 


reported 


January shipments of iron and steel 
were the lowest recorded since the 
coal strike period of 1926. On the 
other hand, pig iron exports from 
Great Britain in January were sub- 
stantially higher than in December, 


1930. 
improvement 
The 


Brussels no 
previous week is noted. 


Krom 


over the 


market is weak and the volume of 
inquiries below normal for the time 
of year. Only a small proportion of 
the demand materializes into defi- 
nite orders. Prices fluctuate accord- 
ing to the importance of the con- 
tract. In France the situation has 
considerably deteriorated since the 
beginning of the year, and for the 
first time for a number of years un- 
employment has reached a high fig- 
ure. In view of the fact that out-of- 
work insurance is in no way com- 
parable with the situation which 
exists in Great Britain and in Ger- 
many, accurate statistical informa- 
tion is not available. It is reported 
by the Freneh minister of labor at 
Geneva that the total figure of un- 
employment, including men work- 
ing on short time, exceeds 1,350,000. 


that this increase in 
has developed quick- 


It is noticeable 
unemployment 


ly. Iron and steel export business in 
France is slack, and a number of 
works now are operating on short 
time. 

In Germany, export business re- 
mains dull, and although published 
prices are higher than those quoted 
in France, Belgium and Luxemburg, 
some business is being transacted, 
but at the cost of substantial conces- 
sions. 


An idea of the position of the mar- 


ket can be obtained by comparing 
the prices of a number of current 
commodities as quoted on the Con- 
tinent Feb. 11 and one month pre- 
viously. Two-inch billets now are 
£3 10s 6d ($17.05), against £3 12s 
($17.40) Jan. 8; merchant bars, £3 
19s 6d ($19), against £4 4s 
($20.35); beams, £3 10s 6d ($17.- 
05), against £3 13s 6d ($17.85); 


hoops and bands, £4 10s 6d ($22), 


against £4 12s 6d ($22.45); %4-inch 
plates, £4 10s 9d ($22.10), against 
£4 14s 9d ($23.20); sheets, 24-gage, 
£7 18s ($38.25), against £8, 3s 9d 
($39.50) 


British Output at New Low 


London—During December the 
number of furnaces in operation in 
Great Britain fell to 76; of the 16 


furnaces which ceased operations, 11 


were damped down. The December, 
1930, output was the lowest for the 
year. The December, 1939, output of 
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In Service4000 hours - 


These sheet ‘‘Nichrome”’ boxes with cast ‘*Ni- 
, . . 

chrome” covers have been in service for over 4,000 

hours and they are still in fairly good condition. 


The best practice is being adopted by hundreds 
of manufacturers because the best practice comes 
from experience, and this plant, together with 
hundreds of other plants, has learned by experi- 
ence that ‘“Nichrome’”’ carburizing containers 
assure satisfactory results. 


More than 4,000 hours’ service is the satis- 


factory result obtained in the above plant by the 
use of sheet “‘Nichrome”’ carburizing boxes with 
cast ‘“‘Nichrome”’ bases. 


The remarkable resistance to oxidation of “‘Ni- 
chrome”’ carburizing containers makes for long 
life and uniform results in the finished case. 


You, too, can adopt the best practice by using 
“é FS 9 4 ° 

cast or sheet ‘‘Nichrome”’ carburizing boxes, pots 

or other heat resisting parts, no matter whatyour 

problem is. 


Write for your copy of our brochure showing ‘‘Nichrome’’ installations. 


All nickel chromium carburizing containers are manufactured under Henderson 
patent No. 1,270,519, owned by Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, New Jersey. 
Br. Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland. Plants: Harrison § Morristown, N.J., England, France, Italy 





Nic 


‘TRADE MARK REC. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Ome 





—the original heat resisting alloy— 
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steel ingots and castings was also 
the lowest for the year. 

December production brings the to- 
tal output of pig iron for 1930 to 
6,196,800 gross tons, and that of 
steel to 7,298,500 tons, compared 
with 7,589,300 tons and 9,636,200 
tons, respectively, for 1929. Com- 
parisons follow, in gross tons: 

(Gross tons) 


Mon. Act. Fur. Steel ingots 


ave. onlastday Pigiron and castings 
1913 338(*) 855,000 638,600 
1927 149 607,700 758,100 
1928 . . 182 550,900 710,400 
1929 162 631,600 804,560 
1930 

Jan. . 159 560,000 771,100 
. ae 162 607,000 776,400 
March 157 665,800 826,100 
April 151 619,600 696,100 
May 141 614,500 692,800 
June . 183 563,200 600,100 
July 105 486,100 621,400 
Aug. 104 416,700 451,300 
Sept. 104 425,000 580,600 
Oct. 96 415,000 512,500 
Nov. 92 384,100 433,700 
Dec. 76 349,800 337,200 


*Average for year. 


Belgian Pig Iron Control 
Depends on French Prices 


Brussels—The Belgian foundry 
pig iron syndicate has been renewed 
for six months. The period of the 
renewal is limited because further 
prolongation depends on the future 
of the French pig iron syndicate, 
which it not yet decided. If the 
French syndicate is not reorganized 
within the next six months, the Bel- 
gian syndicate also will be definite- 
ly dissolved. 

This Belgian syndicate controls 
the sales of foundry pig iron in the 
domestic market and fixes prices at 
which foundry pig iron is sold in Bel- 
gium. However, this depends to a 
large extent on the quotations pre- 
vailing in France. Under present cir- 
cumstances the pig iron export mar- 
ket is free, and it is not possible for 
export prices to be fixed until the 
French syndicate has been reformed 
and an agreement reached between 
French, Belgian and Luxemburg pro- 
ducers. 

It is reported from Luxemburg 
that the iron and steel market has 
shown no signs of improvement since 
the beginning of February, and, in 
fact, the situation has become worse 
on account of the weakness of prices. 
Forecasts are mostly pessimistic. The 
number of men working in the Lux- 
emburg iron and steel industry at 
the end of December, 1930, was 40,- 
538, compared with 43,973 at the 
end of December, 1929, showing a 
decrease of 7.81 per cent. 


German Production at Low 


Berlin—Provisional statistics giv- 
ing the iron and steel production of 
Germany in 1930 show that such a low 
level has not been equalled since 1924. 
The production of steel ingots and 
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castings in 1930 decreased 29.2 per 
cent from 1929. Production of finished 
steel in 1930 decreased 27.8 per cent 
from 1929. Output of pig iron in 1930 
was 27.6 per cent under 1929. Com- 
parisons follow, in metric tons: 
Steelingots Finished 
Mon.ave. Pigiron andcastings steel 


1913* 909,640 993,640 970,240 
1927 1,091,875 1,359,225 1,069,930 
1928 984,700 1,209,770 880,690 
1929 1,116,730 1,353,820 940,425 
1930 

Jan. 1,092,206 1,275,023 896,076 
Feb. 964,517 1,176,435 797,899 
March 1,007,576 1,201,206 834,349 
April 901,358 1,033,383 737,355 
May 859,657 1,034,088 735,741 
June 767,395 859,310 603,378 
July 770,928 905,763 664,401 
August 739,083 896,514 619,861 
Sept. 652,863 814,117 576,948 
Oct. 687,497 856,433 622,617 
Nov. 636,564 738,740 522,702 
Dec. 614,844 743,679 533,029 


Total 9,694,509 11,538,582 8,151,121 


*Present boundaries. 


French Steel Market Loses 
Lead and Suffers Decline 


Paris—tThere is no improvement 
in the French iron and steel mar- 
ket. The volume of inquiries is les- 
sening and prices continue to fall. 
Jobbers are not keen to hold exten- 
sive stocks, and fabricators, who 
know that they ean obtain material 
at short notice, are following a hand- 
to-mouth policy and keenly discuss- 
ing prices; when they are not order- 
ing material for immediate delivery 
they try to obtain concessions of as 
much as 30 franes ($1.70) per ton. 
Thus the market is in a confused 
state as to prices, largely due to lack 
of co-operation between producers. 

The railroad companies recently 
announced that they had sustained 
important losses during the past fin- 
ancial year, and it now is rumored 
that transportation rates will be in- 
creased. It is hoped, however, that 
the government may reduce taxation 
on transportation rates, which would 
alleviate the position. Work in the 
mines is slowing down, but stocks, 
nevertheless, continue to accumulate. 
In the country generally it now is 
ascertained that there are over 350,- 
000 men totally unemployed, about 
1,000,000 men partially unemployed, 
and steps now are being taken to 
eliminate foreign labor at the expira- 
tion of contract. 

Inquiry for structural steel is low, 
and many inquiries fail to material- 
ize into orders. It is undoubted that 
620 franes ($24.25) fixed by the 
comptoir for beams is too high in 
comparison with the price of other 
rolled products, and this enables 
selgian mills to make inroads into 
the French market, not only in the 
border districts, but even as far 
south as Nantes and Bordeaux, and in 
the Paris. district. Furthermore, 
those works which are not affiliated 


with the comptoir, and particularly 
the Acieries de Pompey, are selling 
under the syndicate price. In view of 
this position, the comptoir now has 
decided to reduce the price to 550 
frances ($21.50). Jobbers had antici- 
pated this reduction, as for the past 
few days they had already begun to 
quote below the comptoir rate. 

The semifinished steel syndicate 
has received some orders, but at low 
prices. Merchant bars are sold at 520 
to 530 franes ($20.35 and $20.70), 
but for important specifications such 
works as de Wendel and Knutange, 
and also selling agencies such as 
Columeta and Davum, accept 500 
francs ($19.55), all these _ prices 
applying to the eastern regions; in 
the north the quotations range from 
530 to 540 frances ($20.70 to 
$21.15). In the east of France small 
angles are sold as low as 480 franes 
($18.75), and reinforced concrete 
bars at 475 franes ($18.55). The 
wide margin that existed until now 
between the price of beams and re- 
inforeed concrete bars was such that 
a number of buildings originally 
planned to be erected in steel will be 
built in reinforced concrete; this ap- 
plies particularly to a considerable 
extension to a large department store 
in Paris. 

In the plate and sheet market the 
comptoir prices again are too high, 
and, as a result, business goes to 
non-affiliated firms and to Belgian 
mills. For hoops and bands the 
works of La Chiers and La Provi- 
dence are quoting 630 frances 
($24.65) basis price, and accept con- 
cessions of 20 to 30 franes for in- 
teresting orders. The market gen- 
erally is unsatisfactory, and present 
domestie prices now have come down 
to the level of export prices, with 
the result that many works are doing 


business at a loss. 


British Trade at Low Ebb 


London—-British exports of iron 
and steel in 1930 declined 41.6 per 
cent from 1929 and imports increased 
3 per cent. For December exports 
were markedly below those of No- 
vember and imports showed a gain. 
Comparisons follow, in gross tons: 


Imports Exports 


Pig Pig 

iron Other iron Other 

and iron and iron 
Mon ferro- and ferro- and 
ave alloys steel alloys steel 
1927 50,715 316,455 27.580 322.100 
1928 9,935 231,390 37,895 317,210 
1929 12,310 222,410 45,430 319,520 
1930 
Jan. 15,770 294,546 10,445 311,401 
Feb. 24,252 235,144 26,865 267,422 
Mar. 23,186 257,106 39,461 298,253 
April 21,254 213,552 30,100 237,895 
May 23,039 210,686 32,586 262,143 
June 25,031 189,473 21,588 229,381 
July 25,674 173,114 25.086 278,358 
Aug. 21,931 173,473 22,026 218,828 
Sept. 30,484 193,345 13,459 186,821 
Oct. 31,395 233,085 26,177 238,193 
Nov. 26,410 183,359 20,074 183,845 
Dec. 36,023 247,015 19,458 150,086 
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Pickling 
Equipment 
that passes 
the test of 


service 





Detailed view of acid tanks for continuous steel strip pickler, showing 
ingenious use of standard rolled Monel Metal angles, flats and gussets 
for framework and support of sheet lead lining. Construction and 
assembly work done by plant’s own force at this prominent Cleveland 
steel mill. Insert shows manner of using forged and wrought Monel 
Metal combs for spacing and multiple stacking of strip steel during 
batch pickling operations. 


Progressive processors prefer standard 
Monel Metal shapes for MEAVY DUTY 
pickling equipment..... 


‘Woes pickling equipment must be constructed of large sections or 
is intended for handling heavy loads, modern processors have found 
that it pays to use Monel Metal for vital parts. 

The advantages of using standard Monel Metal shapes for heavy 
duty pickling equipment are manifold. Monel Metal’s greater struc- 
tural strength, due to its high Nickel content and uniform rolled 
structure, gives a greater factor of safety against danger of fatigue 
failure. Its high corrosion-resistance to pickling solutions promotes 





A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY cleaner work and also contributes to longer life of the equipment. 
Because Monel Metal is available in standard forms, construction of 


MONEL META E pickling units is greatly simplified. It enables processors to fabricate 


theirown equipment on the job to fit individual pickling room require- 
NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER iia aaa damian vig aeiailiae Wie 








ments. This often means a big saving in labor, time and expense. 





When planning your next equipment installation, remember that 
“Nickel alloys perform better longer”—and bear in mind that Monel 





Mone! Metal is a registered trade mark 
plied to a technicaily controliec ckel S 4 7: f ° ¥ ® 
pe ctteratardince’n a arg Mat see eee Metal is a high Nickel alloy. Let us send you further information con- 
Metal is mined. emeited, refined, rolied and ‘ 9 - ‘ ‘ > ‘ 
zi) marketed solely by International Nicke. | Cerning Monel Metal’s remarkable performance in pickling service. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Machinery 


EPORTS ranging from 
levels to those indicating 
January, are abroad this 


sensational size been booked. 


those 
slowly increasing improvement over 
week. In no cases have orders ot 
Government departments and Russian 


indicating drops below January 


interests continue to stand out in the quiet market as relatively large 


buyers of machine tools. At a 


time when annual reports showing 


deficits are no disgrace, the margin of profit and strong cash position 


reported by a leading Cleveland 
standing achievements of the past year. 


company presents one of the out- 


Kearney & Trecker Corp.’s 


“oross order barometer” indicates its first upturn in 18 months. 


New York Buying of machine 


tool] equipment in February com- 
pared favorably with the previous 
month, according to most dealers 


and builders. There are exceptions, 
however, some reporting a_ slight 
drop. The market is best described 
as spotty, although inquiry is hold- 
ing up well, especially for heavier 
tools. Activity upstate continues to 
lead that in the metropolitan area. 


Two railroad lists, previously an- 
nounced as being issued, still are 
pending. 


Inquiry and buying continue to 
be well spread, covering a wide range 


of industries. This includes a few 


tools for electrical manufacturing 
centers. Several machine builders 
gradually have increased working 


schedules and have called in more 
employes. This is true particularly 
in the ease of one of the leading 
companies in Connecticut. The grind- 
ing machinery outlook is brighter, 
with prospect of more activity in the 
Detroit district, which is forecast by 
increased production schedules by 
makers of automotive parts. 
Worcester, Mass.—While machin 
ery buyers continue to talk business, 
they are as yet placing few orders. 
The navy department and Russian 
interests, which continue to be active 
prospects, are responsible for most 
orders of any importance. Construc- 
tion delays, mentioned last week, 
still are holding up the placing of 
orders for machinery for the new 
plant of Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. Much of this equip- 
ment will be of special design. 
Grinding machinery manufactur- 
ers are keeping moderately busy 
completing Russian orders. In the 
meantime, more of this Russian busi- 
ness is being obtained and it con- 
tinues to be the mainstay of the 
grinder industry. 
Pittsburgh—Inquiry for 
tools continues well ahead of the rate 
a month ago and, although orders 
lack definite improvement, sellers 
continue optimistic regarding future 
activity. New work is made up most 


machine 


ly of small lots with the exception ot 
an inquiry from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. calling for five mis- 
cellaneous tools. Railroads and steel 
companies still are inactive in tool 
purchases as well as in new inquiry. 

Cleveland—Encouraged by con- 
tinuation of active inquiry, machine 
tool builders and dealers continue to 
pursue elusive business with un 
dimmed faith in early improvement. 
Orders for parts and tools are gaining 
in volume, but prospects other than 
those for single machines cannot be 
prevailed upon to close under existing 
conditions. Exceptions are certain 
manufacturers of automotive parts, 
but even there stiff competition with 
used tools has to be faced. 

Announcements of radically im 
proved, and in some cases of entirely 
new, production machine tools con- 
tinue to appear with great frequency, 
and rumors are current of even more 
startling developments. Most of the 
new machines are designed for effec- 
tive utilization of cemented carbide 
tools. 

The annual report of the National 
Acme Co., showing a margin of profit 


for 1930 as well as substantial cash 
reserves, is being commented upon 
widely as setting forth an unusual 
achievement during so difficult a year, 


Chicago——Iebruary machine tool 
sales were below the light January 
volume for most dealers in this terri- 
tory, while others found business 
about the same, and a few made 
slight gains. More orders are ex- 
pected to be active in the Milwaukee 
district early in March. An exea- 
vating equipment maker in that dis- 
trict has just closed on a_ 5-foot 
radial drill and three lathes. No 
heavy machine tool orders of conse- 
quence were closed in the Chicago 
district during the week. 

Colorado I'uel & Iron Co. is likely 
to close soon on $20,000 to $25,000 
worth of equipment for a steel tower 
fabricating plant at Pueblo, Colo., 
this list including several punch and 
shear machines and a_ pneumatic 
riveter. A large number of produe- 
tion tools of the Apex Lamp & Mfg. 
Co., 2635 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, were sold at auction the 
latter part of last week. 

The “gross orders barometer 
chart’’ kept for many years by Kear- 
ney & Trecker Corp., milling ma- 
chines, Milwaukee, recorded its first 
upturn in approximately 18 months 
during the third week of February, 
Although the machine tool industry 
as a whole had not yet reported an 
upturn, E. J. Kearney, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, believes 
that such good news will be found 
in the industry's February statistics. 
The Kearney & Trecker chart in 
1920-1921 recorded a downward 
trend for 18 months, followed by an 
upturn for a similar period and Mr. 
Kearney expresses the opinion that 
history now is repeating itself. 








Exports of Metalworking Machinery 


Six months 


January ending December 


1931 1930 1930 1929 
Engine lathes 47 58 332 432 
Turret lathes 26 3 124 240 
Other lathes 47 93 211 159 
Vertical boring mills and chucking machines 16 27 174 7 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines 17 90 237 577 
Knee and column type milling machines 8 14 115 307 
Other milling machines 30 125 229 304 
Gear-cutting machines 98 42 136 186 
Vertical drilling machines 12 81 123 180 
tadial drilling machines 11 3 34 79 
Other drilling machines 72 281 189 1,129 
Planers and shapers 36 15 82 222 
Surface grinding machines 9 26 3 172 
External cylindrical grinding machines 13 51 159 415 
Internal grinding machines 11 26 72 218 
Tool grinding, cutter grinding, and 
universal grinding machines 97 224 602 1D 
Pneumatic portable tools 885 1,964 1,972 12,446 
Chucks for machine tools 159 2,444 445 10,589 
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(Concluded from Page 338) 
ten days, is taking off Nos. 1 and 2 
repairs, leaving a net of 


furnaces fo! 
The two open 


four in operation 
hearths being temporarily laid off 
have been in continuous operation 
since late in August, 1930. 

Briggs Body, having added consid- 
erably more men at its pressed steel 
division in Ford’s old Highland Park 
plant, in February more than doubled 
its January rate for all its divisions. 
Murray, too, is busy and Kelsey- 
Hayes has all but one large stamping 
machine engaged. 


® 


Though the 400-ton open-hearth fur- 
nace which Ford proposed to build 
some time ago for scrapping cars is 
as yet in a contemplated state, three 
disassembly lines in the River Rouge 
open hearth building have just 
rounded out an even year’s service 
in wrenching apart old wrecks. The 
plan had its inception in February, 
1930. 

To and including Feb. 23, 49,089 
cars had been scrapped and melted 
under this Ford plan. From this num- 
ber 21,500 tons of steel were recov- 
ered. 

For the present, the operation 
works 5 days weekly, 42 men to an 
88-hour shift, two shifts, or 16 hours 
daily. 

Though as many as 400 cars have 
been broken up in a day, at present 
about 270 cars daily are being stripped 
of their parts, the hulk put into a 22- 
ton press, the resultant “pancake” 
slashed into three pieces by a giant 
cutting shear Ford once used to scrap 
plates from Emergency Fleet vessels 
and then carted away on the third 
disassembly line to the open-hearth 
furnace. 


Forgotten Names Appear in 
Final March of Old Cars 


Of these three lines, two are used for 
dismantling purposes, one for Fords 
and one for other cars. The third 
carries scrap iron and steel to one of 
the ten open-hearth furnaces, and sal- 
vaged material such as batteries, tires 
and floorboards, to waiting trucks. 

The derelicts are purchased for a 
flat sum of $20, with no restriction to 
age, condition or make of car. The 
only requirement is that each must 
have something resembling tires and 
battery and that the car must be de 
livered by a Ford dealer to the plant. 

So far more than 60 different makes 
of cars have been received and among 
them besides many well known and 
still made are such forgotten makes 
as Jeffery, Gray, Earl, Columbia, Ap- 
person, Velie. Bay State, Dort, Case, 
Scripps-Booth, Jewett, Elgin, Bris 
coe and Saxon. 


The number of cars scrapped de 
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pends often on the supply of old cars 
and the rate at which they are brought 
into the field near the open-hearth 
building. Thus far the program has 
been confined largely to the Detroit 
metropolitan area and cars are im- 
ported only so far as they can be 
hauled, Ford dealers hauling them to 
River Rouge, five, six and seven on 
long-reach truck trailers, and driving 
away with new Fords. 

Work in salvaging materials othe) 
than steel has been likewise success- 
ful. Every materia] finds some use in 
reclamation, from glass for remelting 
in the Rouge glass plant to aprons 
for Ford laborers fashioned from ecu 
tains and tops. 

Perhaps some day attention may be 
centered on the “disassembly” rather 
than the assembly line, with a germ 
for such a thought in some 8,000,000 
cars that exist today in this country 


orm 


that were bought before 1925! 
Screen Grille Radiator 
Covers Show New Ideas 


The latest in screen grille radiator 
covers is being made for Graham- 
Paige. 

Screen-grille and radiator shell are 
one piece of steel, a stamping made 
in 13 to 14 operations. Material is 
No.19 gage. 

The shell is formed with the grille 
stamped out. Appearance of vertical 
slots in the grille is obtained the 
more accurately by the rounded edge 
outward resembling the thin tube in 
the mesh work of this radiator-cover- 
ing device that seized 1930 and 1931 
models by storm. On the inside ot 
the grille the vertical slots are left 
open without the curved finish. These 
slots are but 5/16-inch apart. 

The grille could be stamped with 
checker-work or any design if desired 
Once stamped, the entire piece is 
chromium-plated and shell, grille and 
all fits on the front of the hood. 

Three or four other auto makers 
may incorporate this device on their 
models. At present Mullins Mfg. Co., 
Salem, O., is making the combined 
one-piece shell and grille. The com 
pany once made shells for Marmon 
and Franklin. 


5 


Ford seems to be cleaning up stocks 
ot corrosion-resistant steel sheets be 
fore going whole-heartedly to the eat 
bon steel weld insert on Model A’s 
radiator shell. Some model A’s are 
now being assembled with the insert, 
some without. Motor Wheel makes 
some of the newer shells, which are 
made in a roll operation replacing the 
former draw. 

Reo is making some changes in its 
Klvying Cloud series, with a _ free- 
wheeling transmission reported a 
possibility. . . . Olds had a small 8- 
cylinder motor ready at show time, 
but it may be some time before it is 
formally introduced. Lycoming 


Foundry & Machine Co. is making 12 
cylinder engines for a New Cord mod- 
el, forecast in these columns to be 
presented by the Auburn Co . Aus 
tin will form a subsidiary company 
which will run and maintain fleets 
of Austin cars for large corporations. 
The subsidiary is expected to take 
500 Austins under a 2-year contract 
and a Detroit utility coneern is ru 
mored to have negotiated for about 
100 Austins on the basis of 4 cents a 
mile 


Obituaries 


(Concluded from Page 31) 
nati branch of Hickman, Williams & 
Co. Ine., died Feb. 17 
Charles A. Fisher, 65, former as- 
sistant shipping commissioner of the 
Lake Carriers’ association, Cleveland, 
died recently. 


Charles A. Thompson, inventor, 
and founder of Thompson Machine 
Co., Belleville, N. J., died Feb, 13. 
He was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

LJ J LJ 

R. J. Doty, 47, plant manager 
since 1928 of Reading Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Reading, Pa., died Feb. 24. 
He formerly was connected with 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwau- 
kee, 1917 to 1927, rising from su- 
perintendent in charge of operations 
to vice president, works manager and 
director in 1922. 

La) Te Ey 

Lucius M. Wainwright, 71, presi 
dent of the Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, died Feb. 24 at 
his winter home, Miami Beach, Fla. 
He became president of the Central 
Cycle Mfg. Co. in 1890, and in 1900 
was made manager of the Diamond 
Chain plant of the American Bicycle 
Co., organizing the Diamond Chain 
& Mfg. Co. to take over that plant 
in 1905 
Oo Uo OU 

George H. Friesel, 42, treasurer, sec 
retary and director of United Engi 
neering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
died at Baltimore Feb. 22. Born in 
Pittsburgh, he received his early edu- 
eation there. He was first employed 
at Frank-Kneeland works of the Unit 
ed company in 1905 as a member of 
the accounting department. In Feb- 
ruary, 1914, he had charge of cost ac- 
counting for Best Mfg. Co., Oakmont, 
Pa., and in December, 1915, became 
secretary to the manager of ordnance 
for Poole Engineering & Machine Co., 
3altimore. Mr. Friesel again became 
associated with the United company 
in October, 1916, as chief clerk in 
the chilled roll foundry at Vander 
rrift, Pa., and in 1918 was elected 
auditor In 1923 the duties of treas 
urer were added by election and in 


1929 he also was elected secreta 
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New England 


NEW CANAAN, CONN.—City board 
of education will award contract for 
the construction of a junior high school, 
to include a shop. Cost is estimated at 
$250,000. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—J. R. 
Fausey, superintendent of schools, 46 
Cooper street, plans erection of a new 
vocational school. Cost is estimated at 
$150,000. 


New York 


FLUSHING—A. Blandel, Brookville 
and Conduit boulevards, plans to build 
a 2-story repair shop, 50 x 100 feet. 
Plans are private. Estimated cost, 
$40,000. 


NEW YORK—Molins Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal by H. Goldman, 120 Broadway, to 
deal in tools. 


NORTH TONAWANDA—Arthur J. 
Slade has a franchise to erect a steam 
production and distribution plant. Con- 
struction is to be started in the near 
future. 


Pennsylvania 


ERIE—International Automatic Sup- 
ply Co. has leased the plant formerly 
occupied by the Zurn Mfg. Co. and 
will begin production of automatic 
vending machines. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Rap- 
id Transit Co., Mitten building, has a 
building permit for shop alterations at 
Kensington and Cumberland streets, to 
cost $10,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., 1000 Chestnut street, has a 
building permit for the erection of a 
power house to be built at Adams av- 
enue and Tabor road. Contract is held 
by United Engineers & Constructors 
Inc., 12 North Broad street Cost is 
estimated at $100,000. 


New Jersey 


HARRISON — Walker Turner’ Co. 
Inc., 66 York street, Jersey City, N. J., 
is reported to have acquired a plant 
site here, includinz four units, the larg- 
est being 180 x 275 feet. Alterations 
and improvements costing about $30.- 
000 will be made. Company manufac- 
tures tools. 

JERSEY CITY—tTriangle Wire Die 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital by Henn & Burr, 665 
Newark avenue, to manufacture dies 
and tools. 


Ohio 

CLEVELAND—National Metal Abra- 
sive Co., with offices at 318 Plymouth 
building, has been organized by Henry 
A. Schneider and _ associates. First 
plant unit is being built at 3560 Norton 
road northwest. Structure is to be 70 
x 150 feet and will be ready for op- 
eration about March 15. Product will 
be used in the foundry, marble and 
granite trades. 

COLUMBUS—Vorys Bros. Inc., 215 
East Russell street, advises that bids 
have been closed for the construction 
of the shop and warehouse recently 
noted as planned. (Noted Feb. 26.) 


Indiana 


ANDERSON Smith Steel Casting 


Co. has been organized with 25,000 
capital by K. Smith and C. Million. 


Company will be located in buildings 
formerly occupied by the Lavelle 
Foundry Co. 

AUBURN tiecke Metal 
Corp. has resumed operations follow- 
ing a recent fire which damaged the 
plant and stock to the extent of $20.- 
000. Company manufactures pressed 
steel flanges, made-in seals, pressed 
steel plugs and sealing rings used by 
oil refineries. Irvin H. Rieke is presi- 
dent. 

EVANSVILLE National Battery 
Co., 501 North West Fourth street, 
will build a service building and re- 
pair shop at an estimated cost of $40,- 
000. <A. E. Neucks, Old State Bank 
building, is architect. Company manu- 
factures electric storage batteries. 


Products 


INDIANAPOLIS—Eagle Machine Co. 
Inc., 24 North Noble street, has let con- 
tract for a new plant. Approximate 
cost, $40,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS Universal Gear 
Corp., 327 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, advises that the plant leased 
here is at Nineteenth and Martindale 
avenues, and will be used for assem- 
bly only. Additional equipment or 
machinery will not be needed. (Noted 


Feb. 19.) 


Michigan 


DETROIT Detroit Metallic Casket 
Co., 2950 Gratiot avenue, has awarded 
contract for a 1-story plant addition. 


DETROIT—Cadillac Steel Corp., 8825 
Conant avenue, has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital by Lewis H. Mc- 
Louth, same address, to buy, sell, cut 
and manufacture steel. 

DETROIT—Gray Register Co., 2950 
East Woodbridge street, has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital by W. 


(Campbell Moore, 7420 LaSalle street, 


to manufacture and sell pressed steel] 
and electrical specialties and mechani- 
cal devices. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Michigan Convey- 
or & Mfg. Co., 632 Front avenue, has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by John D. Traill and J. K. Kruzenga, 
to manufacture and sell coal conveyors. 


LANSING Ross Piston Expander 
Corp., 121% Washtenaw street, recent- 
ly incorporated with $25,000 capital, is 
establishing operations in the plant of 
the Michigan Screw Co. for the manu- 
facture of an automotive device invent- 
ed by Ross N. Gibson, vice president. 
Hugo B. Lundberg is president and 
Glenn Scheren secretary. 


YPSILANTI—M. N. Hutton Co.. Race 
and Factory streets, has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital by Merl 
H. Hutton and Franklin D. Western, 
to manufacture and deal in radio sets. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Commonwealth Indison 
72 West Adams street, will equip a 
new substation at 11 North Wabash 
avenue, providing 6800 square feet of 


( 0... 


floor space. 


CHICAGO—Coin Devices Inc., 343 
South Dearborn street, has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital by W. 
6B. Lathrop, 343 South Dearborn street, 
to manufacture and deal in coin op- 
erating devices. 

CHICAGO—Western Electric Co 11 
South LaSalle street, will carry for- 
ward a part of its plant expansion at 
once, General contract has heen 
awarded for the foundation of a com- 
hined single story and 6-story building 
at the company’s Hawthorne works 
Twenty-sixth street and Cicero avenue 
with about 250,000 square feet of floor 
space. Unit will be used for the manu- 
facture of loading coils. 

CHICAGO ,oduwil Co., whose ineor- 
poration recently was noted, has leased 
a plant at 1701 West Seventy-fourth 
street, according to an advice from J. 
Arthur Kealy, attorney, 105 West Madi- 
son street. Company will manufacture 
and sell sales registers, and probably 
will purchase lathes and other equip- 
Offices will be at the plant ad- 
A. M. Boex is president and 
(Noted 


ment. 
dress. 
Cc. ©. Anderson is secretary. 
Feb. 26.) 

PLANO—Reliance Battery Products 
Co.. N. L. MecMain president, Council 
Bluffs, Towa, is considering erection of 
a plant here for the manufacture of 


batteries. 


Southern States 


WASHINGTON Commissioners of 
the district of Columbia will receive 
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bids March 17 for a brake testing ma- 
chine. 

WASHINGTON A. L. Flint, general 
purchasing officer of the Panama canal, 
will receive bids for traveling cranes 
and other equipment until May 9. 


ATLANTA, GA. Southern Spring 
Bed Co., 290 Hunter street southeast, 
has let contract for a plant addition. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—H. P. Gray, 
president of Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Cedar Grove station, has acquired a 
site, 60 x 100 feet, for the erection of 
a plant to manufacture oil and gas sep- 
arators. Small unit, 30 x 60 feet, al- 
ready is being utilized. Limited amounts 
of machinery, including lathes, drill 
press, shaper, etc., will be purchased. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. Coahoma 
county highway department is inquir- 
ing for information on equipment for 
manufacturing corrugated sheet iron 
culverts. B. T. Collier is county engi- 
neer. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Boyd & Goforth, 
Builders building, will erect a hangar 
unit, 80 x 100 feet, at the municipal 
airport. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Dixie Culvert & 
Metal Co., East Point, Atlanta, Ga., is 
reported to have secured a_ plant at 801 
Fayetteville street for the manufacture 
of corrugated metal culverts. John IL. 
Sadler is to be in charge. 


Missouri 


OWENSVILLE—Blizz Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by Joseph T. Tate and Oliver P. Green 
street, to manufacture razor blades. 


ROBERTSON — Liberty Aircraft 
Sales & Mfg. Co., Ray E. Smith man- 
ager, Lambert-St. Louis airport, advises 
that production is being started on a 
monoplane, plant to be located in St. 
Louis and headquarters maintained at 
the airport here. (Noted Feb. 12.) 


Oklahoma 


BRISTOW—Reliable Boiler & Weld- 
ing Co., Harry P. Alsbrook manager. 
has moved here from Slick, Okla., and 
has completed a building, 30 x 60 feet 
for boiler and welding work. 


MIAMI—City, W. L. Rush mayor, is 
developing a 180-acre airport to be 
leased to G. M. Coleman for use as a 
headquarters for a flying school. Con- 
tract for a hangar has been let. 


TULSA — McGaughy Integrator Co. 
has been organized by J. B. McGaughy 
to manufacture technical equipment for 
the oil and gas industry. Shop build- 
ing at 2316 East Fifteenth street has 
been leased. Machinery has been pur- 
chased. 


TULSA — Magic City Improvement 
Co., incorporated with $500,000 capital, 
has leased a shop at 1414 East Fourth 
street for the manufacture of hydraulic 
pumps. Charles G. Boone will be shop 
manager. Walter Whiteside, president, 
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Waite Phillips, both of Tulsa, and E. 
W. Marland, Ponca City, Okla., are 
interested in the firm. 


Texas 


BEAUMONT—B. & A. Welding & 
Machine Co., 326 Neches street, re- 
cently incorporated, will build a plant, 
50 x 100 feet. L. C. Akin is general 
manager. (Noted Feb. 26.) 


BEAUMONT—P. Millard, city mana- 
ger, plans to build a 36 x 110-foot load- 
ing and unloading wharf, for which ma- 
chinery and equipment will be required. 
Cost is estimated at $600,000. tm 
Black, city hall, is city engineer. 


EAGLE PASS—Maveric county com- 
mission is having plans prepared for 
buildings to be erected on a site re- 
cently acquired for an airport. Hangar 
and shop units will be included. Cost 
of the project is estimated at $100,000. 
W. L. Rockwell is county engineer. 
(Noted Oct. 2.) 


FT. WORTH—Double Seal Piston 
Ring Co., recently incorporated to man- 
ufacture piston rings, advises it will 
manufacture under contract for the 
present and will not be in the market 
for machinery. (Noted Feb. 19.) 


PORT ARTHUR—C. H. Steele, care of 
Orange Car & Steel Co., Orange, Tex., 
is representing a company planning to 
establish a gray iron foundry here. 


REFUGIO—Luling Oil & Gas Co., 
Luling, Tex., is reported planning con- 
struction of a carbon black and gaso- 
line plant near here, to include power 
plant facilities. 


TEMPLE Day-Nite Sign Service 
Inc., 824 North Second street, is con- 
sidering plans for the erection of a 
plant for the manufacture of signs. 
Proposed unit will be 60 x 120 feet and 
will be equipped with pipe bending and 
wrought iron equipment. Maturity of 
plans is indefinite. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON—Bids will be taken about 
April 1 for construction of two addi- 
tions to East high school. One wing, 
73 x 165 feet, is to be used for voca- 
tional training. Frank Riley, 22 West 
Dayton street, is architect. Fred W 
Erickson is secretary of the board of 
education. 


MILWAUKEE—Zenith Mfg. Corp 
619 Center street, will start work about 
April 1 on shop extensions costing about 
$115,000 with equipment. Company 
manufactures high speed automotive 
equipment, overhead valve assemblies, 
airplane carburetors and heaters, and 
other automotive devices. A. W. Sieg- 
laff is president. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS—Trans- 
former Converter Co., 220 Fourth av- 
enue north, advises that the manufac- 
ture of electric arc welding machines 
has been started, but that no equip- 
ment or machinery will be required 
at present Future needs may devel- 


Anderson is manager. (Noted 


Pacific Coast 


AVON, CALIF.—Associated Oil Co., 
79 New Montgomery street, San Fran- 
cisco, subsidiary of the Tidewater As- 
sociated Oil Co., 17 Battery place, 
New York, has let contract to Villad- 
sen Bros., 417 Market street, San 
Francisco, for a 1-story boiler house. 
Company may build a booster station 
at Coalinga, Calif., at a cost of about 
$50,000. 


LOS ANGELES—City, F. L. Weisen- 
heimer assistant chief engineer, is hav- 
ing preliminary plans prepared for 
pumping plant construction. 


LOS ANGELES — Air Transport 
Mfg. Co. Ltd. has heen incorporated 
with 100,000 no par shares by E. L. 
Hollywood, Glendale, Calif., and 
A. K. Peterson, Venice, Calif., to 
manufacture airplanes and parts. 


LOS ANGELES—Plomb Tool Co., 2209 
Santa Fe avenue, M. B. Pendleton gen- 
eral manager, has started construction 
of a plant addition of 10,000 square feet. 
Company manufactures hand forged 
tools for the automotive and hardware 
trades. 


LOS ANGELES—Crane Co., 836 
South Michigan boulevard, Chicago, 
manufacturer of plumbing supplies, 
will build a plant addition, 80 x 150 
feet, equipped with a traveling crane. 
New unit will be in addition to one, 
80 x 400 feet, recently completed, ac- 
cording to an announcement by L. B 
Peeples, vice president, 32 East 
Third street, Los Angeles 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—-J. Raymond, 
626 Seventeenth street, plans to build 
a 1-story metal pattern shop on Fifty- 
first avenue Structure will be 25 x 
25 feet. 


ONTARIO, CALIF.—Seibel Air Spring 
Co. Ine., H. Seibel president, is start- 
ing production in a plant recently ac- 
quired, producing formerly 
bought on a contract basis. 


springs 


REDLANDS, CALIF. Johnston 
Tractor Co., H. A. Johnston president, 
proposes to build a 1-story plant at a 
cost of about $40,000 for the manufac- 
ture of farm tractors. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF Pacific Air 
Transport Co., subsidiary of United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., has award- 
ed contract to the Austin Co., 16112 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland, for the design 
and construction of a depot-hangar at 


Lindbergh field, here Unit will be 90 
x 130 feet, and will include a machine 
shop. Cost is estimated at $50,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Stephen Car 
ver, 174 East Seventy-first street, re- 
cently noted as in the market for water 
wheelS and generators, advises that 
generators needed are to be 3-phase, 
60 cycles, 2300 volts. Also will need 
two diesel generating plants, 120-hors¢ 
power and 200-horsepow t t 
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generators, 3-phase, 60 
(Noted Feb. 19.) 


nating current 
cycles, 2300 volts. 


SEATTLE—Crane, conveying and 
mixing machinery will be purchased by 
the Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co. for a new 
plant at 901 Harrison street. 


SEATTLE-—Bureau of supplies and 
accounts, navy department, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids until March 10 
for one motor-driven grinder, cutter, 
reamer and drill, on schedule 5150, 
and for one motor-driven shaper ma- 
chine on schedule 5155. Bids will 
be received on schedule 5186 for ons 
screw-cutting, geared head lathe 


SPOKANE, WASH.—City council is 
considering participation in an airport 
project to be undertaken at Felts field 
by a commercial concern. Estimated 
cost, $100,000. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—AIl-West Pump 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital with P. H. Williams as presi- 
dent, to manufacture pressure pumps. 
Plant of the Central Machine Works, 
930 Howard street, is being used for 
initial operations. 


Dominion of Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—F. T. Daly, 
whose foundry on Northern avenue 
was virtually destroyed by fire recently, 


New 


INDUSTRIAL CARS—Bulletin 1237 
by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, describes cars and locomotives 
for central stations and large indus- 
trial power plants. It is illustrated 
and covers a wide range of equipment 
specially suited to this class of user. 


STOKERS Hoffman Combustion 
Engineering Co., 410 Ford building, 
Detroit, has compiled a catalog of its 
stokers and equipment It contains 
several suggested layouts for various 
types of boilers from 70 to 700 horse- 
power. 

BOILER CONTROL—Nationa! 
Regulator Co., Chicago, presents in a 
current bulletin its control for high 
pressure boilers. This consists of 
steam damper regulator and over-fire 
control. The bulletin is well illus- 
trated. Suggested layouts are shown. 


HOSE ASSEMBLIES—J. N. Fauver 
Co., 31 Brady street. Detroit. manu- 
facturer of lubrication systems and 
equipment, presents in a current bul 
letin the claims of its rubber hose as- 
semblies for machinery and machine 
tools. They are designed for hy- 
draulic and lubricating assemblies and 
cooling systems. 

INDUSTRIAL OVENS — Foundry 
Equipment Co Cleveland, in Cata- 
log No. 31 describes and illustrates its 
line of Swartowt industrial ovens for 
japan, enamel, paint and lacquer dry- 
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has secured a site on Lulu island and 
will start work immediately on the_erec- 
tion of a new plant. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—Neon Tube Gas & 
Electric Sign Co. is reported to be in- 
quiring for a site to erect a plant for 
the manufacture of signs. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. — Cherry-Bur- 
rell Corp. of Canada Ltd., 502 Canadian 
tail and Harbor Terminals building, 
Toronto, Ont., manufacturer of dairy 
machinery, will transfer machinery and 
equipment to its local branch plant, 
which will become headquarters of the 
company. 

GALT, ONT.—Shurly-Dietrich-At- 
kins Co. Ltd., manufacturer of saws, 
advises that the plant at Hamilton 
Ont., is being dismantled and stock 
and equipment are being moved here 
where operations will be concentrated 
P. G. Dietrich is president and James 
Shaw is secretary of the new firm, 
formed by the amalgamation of the 
Shurly-Dietrich Co. Ltd. and the FE. C. 
Atkins Co. (Noted Feb. 19.) 


HAMILTON, ONT.—W. Gordon Steel 
Products Ltd. has been incorporated 
with 10,000 no par shares by Donald 
H. McCannell, 55 Kent road, Toronto, 
Ont., as a manufacturer and dealer. 


HAMILTON, ONT. General Smelt- 
ing Co. of Canada Ltd., whose incor- 


poration recently was noted, will estab- 
lish a plant here on a site leased from 
the Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. Building 
is now being erected. J. N. Pomeroy, 
vice president of the General Smelting 
Co., Stock Exchange building, Pitts- 
burgh, is president. Company will re- 
fine zinc and later treat other metals. 
Five retorts with a capacity of 250 
tons per month will be installed. (Not- 
ed Jan. 29.) 


INGERSOLL, ONT.—-Miles Automa- 
tic Furnace Fans Ltd., recently incor- 
porated, has taken plant space and has 
production of automatic fur- 
(Noted Jan. 29.) 


started 
nace fans. 


Lodge Mo- 
Trust building, 
plant here for 
Machining 
carried on 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


2730 Union 


tors In 
Detroit, has secured a 
the production of motors. 
operations for parts will be 


at the Walkerville plant. 

LACHINE, QUE.—Jenkins Bros. Ltd., 
615 St. Remi street Montreal, 
Que., will proceed with construction of 


west, 


a new foundry here as the first unit of 
a new plant to which operations are 
to be moved. Bids are being called by 
Ross & MacDonald, 601 Belmont street, 
Montreal, architects (Noted Oct. 30.) 


ST. JEROME, QUE.—-Plant of the 
M. I. Viau & Sons Foundry Co. re- 
cently was damaged by fire loss is 


estimated at $20,000. 


Trade Publications 


ing, armature and insulating varnish 
baking and other processes requiring 
temperatures up to 900 degrees. Com- 
plete description of the oven design is 
given, with data on the use of various 
fuels and representative layouts. 


BLOW ERS—Two bulletins, 21-B-10 
and 21-B-11, on its new line of blow- 
ers, have been issued by the Roots- 
Connersville-Wilbraham' division of 
the Stacey Engineering Co., Conners- 
ville, Ind. This line gives a wider 


range of capacities than formerly of- 
fered. Two new types have been add 


bearings and 
hardened 


anti-friction 
bearing and 


ed, with 
anti-friction 
steel gears. 


PULVERIZED COAL CONVEY- 
ORS—Fuller Lehigh Co... 85 Wiberty 
street, New York, in catalog No 903 
describes construction and application 
of the Fuller-Kinyon system to the 
transportation and distribution of pul- 
verized coal. It includes a general de 
seription and diagrammatic sketch of 
the system and illustrations of the 
equipment and various installations 


NICKEL SILVER—Riverside Metal 
Co., Riverside, N. J., has prepared for 
distribution a booklet on nickel silver 
It is designed to furnish the user of 
this metal sufficient data to indicate its 
best utilization for various’ require 
ments. Various alloys and their char- 
icteristics and purposes are explained 


The material is available in sheets, wire, 
rods, strip, circles, blanks and bars. A 
similar publication has been issued on 
phosphor bronze, following the same 
plan. 

SEAMLESS NIROSTA TUBING—A 
second edition of its booklet on seam- 
less Nirosta KA2 tubing has been is- 
sued by the Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. Extended use 
of these tubes since the first edition 
was published in 1929 has brought a 
wealth of information on this alloy, 
making the present edition of much 
vreater value to prospective users. AS 
a result much has been learned and 
the engineering data and operating in- 
formation now available are presented 
in this publication. Profuse illustration 
gives added value. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Wes- 
tinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is distributing a num- 
ber of bulletins on various forms of 
equipment, including: 1.-20426 and L- 
20447, single-stage and two-stage con- 
densate pumps, respectively; 1835-A, on 
3600 revolutions-per-minute steam tur- 
bine-generator units: A-08502 on elec- 
1886, 
transformers and _ auto- 
transformers; 20439, on induction mo- 
tors for power plant auxiliaries: MN- 
1296, on electric bell-type nitriding fur- 
20512, on its line of circular 


chart recording instruments 


tric locomotives of three types; 
on dry-type 


maces: 
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